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Brassiere 
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> - No. 862 —Price $1.00 
» ER Batiste, trimmed with lace. 


HE charm and beauty of-your 
gowns—your figure—your 
entire appearance—will be exquis- 
ttery enhages by the 


Promitintled ‘debb- e-voice) 


In perfect conformity with the new fashions, 
DeBevoise Brassieres for 1914 combine smart 
style with refinement and comfort, securing 
the ideal interpretation of the graceful, 
“uncorseted” effect. Beautiful materials and 
workmanship, fully guaranteed. 





No. 805—Price $1.00 
Mesh, dress- shields set in 
3 net sleeves. Hooked front. 









Brassieres for Every Figure 
and Occasion—50c to $15.00 
At All Good Stores 


Style No. 2118 shown above is one of our new “Un- 
derbodice Brassieres”— made in a variety of materials 
and prices—the type of Brassiere that perfectly ful- 
fills the new requirements of fashion for average and 
slender figures. Exclusively a DEBEVOISE creation. 
Ask your merchant to show you the “debb-e-voice.” 


Write us today for Book of New Styles—Free 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., 1270-M B’way, New York 

No. 1516— Price $2.00 
Tricot. Satin ribbon shoul- & 
4 der-straps. Butioned back. B® 
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No. 1814—Price $2.50 
Shadow lace trimmed with 
French val. Hooked front. 












No. 450—Price 50c 
Batiste, embroid’y trimmed. 
Crossover back, two buttons. 























No. 1241—Price $1.50 















French mesh, lace trimmed. 
Hooked front, laced back. 
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Selected by 


Lord & Taylor 


At the Paris Openings 


inal treatment, and is topped by a cluster of 
black ostrich. Around the crown is a band of 
black moire. The whole effect is one of great 
charm and distinction, $30.00 


—Just now nothing is dearer to the smartly 
dressed French-woman than the small tat with 
brim sharply turned up at the side to show the 
coiffure, and the height exaggerated by a lofty 
plume. This model by Madeleine is of black Milan 
with the upper brim faced with a deep tan Tango 
silk. The plume is of this becoming shade, and is 
made up of three soft full heads lifted one above 
the other to give an unusually rich effect. $65.00 


B-To Marie Edmee is credited the inspiration 
for this charming new effect. It is known as 
the Bandeau model and is here developed in fine 
Milan braid of Tete de; negre, faced at the side 
with velvet of the same color. Smartly posed at 
the back isa full cluster of velvet roses, shading ex- 
quisitely frorm old rose to garnet. $35. 


(C—The elongated linc from front to back with the 

close brim softly curving off the hair at the 
sides, is an effect much in vogue in Paris. This 
model shows a smart combination of black Milan 
straw and moire ribbon and emphasizes the fact 
that interest in the all black hat is still very much 
alive. The feather at the front showsa delightful 
new idea in burnt ostrich. $35.00 


D—this model of black Belgium split braid has 

the dash so characteristic of its creator — 
Evelyn Varon; not a few of the new Parisian 
chapeaux have this exaggerated height at the side. 
Here the up-sweeping flare is obtained by an orig- 


E—Margaerite & Leonie give us this delight- 

fully picturesque little hat. Of leghorn, 
trimmed with a wreath of the daintiest flowers and 
grasses. It is tip-tilted high at the back and filled 
in with a mass of black velvet ribbon. A fetching 
effect — reminiscent of the grace and charm of a 
bygone day—a model that is certain to be admired 
for its smart simplicity and unusually becoming 
lines. This 1830 model is the style for spring. $35.09 


—To Jeanne Duc we owe this fascinating crea- 
tion. The brim and crown are almost entirely 

covered with a soft blue Crepe de chine which 
reflects the vogue for printed effects, being gener- 
ously sprinkled with a real Juoy flower design ina 
deep cerise. The cerise repeated in the facing of 
the brim is very becoming. Notice the tight little 
bouquets, made up of a variety of 
gay flowers, knotted together and 
fastened high on the crown. This 
model is decidedly 
fetching and bids 
fair to be one of 
the most success- 
ful of the season. 


$30.00 


G— Distinctly Parisian in feeling is this charming new model. Of deep 

turquoise hemp laden with colorful flowers of Spring. It is a 
most ingenious and charming conception; one that is decidedly original in 
effect and a most welcome change from the sombre tones of the past 
season. A hat that will add distinction to any costume. $35.00 


H—Jeanne Duc stands sponsor for the revival of this 

adorable effect. Of deep blue Milan braid tip-tilted 
high at the back with the fan-like flare faced with moire. 
Across the back and nestled around the crown lie alternate 
clusters of old-fashioned pink rosebuds and forget-me- 


nots. A model especially designed to complete the 
piquancy of the prevailing effects in costumes. 00 


Lord & Taylor, New York ee Po 
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‘ ) 119 WEST 40th STREET, 
LSs: V2 Mité NEW YORK, APRIL, 1914 


Dear Madame: 


Every bride on her wedding day wears the best gown she can afford. 
To help her with suggestions for 1914, we are illustrating over one 
hundred details of the trousseau in this number. 


Have you ever been invited to lunch with the Mikado? 


Mrs. Larz Anderson had the pleasure of the experience. Read her description of the 
function on page 20, and then look into her own beautiful house on pages 18 and 19. 


Joan Sawyer explains the steps of the Maxixe with photographs on pages 14 and 15. 


People who went to Palm Beach this year were snapshotted for 
Katrina Stuyvesant, who describes what they wore and what they did on pages 32 and 13. 


Men are blaming women for dressing immodestly and yet 
Marian Cox insists that men are responsible for it. Mr. Grundy and Eve’s Dress is on pages 
34 and 35. 


Gertrude M. Colby writes about the machinery of a woman’s body and how to take care of it. 
Nell Brinkley has illustrated this interesting series of articles in her own charming manner. Page 26. 


Lady Paget will send over to America a statue of William Pitt. She told 
Frederick Townsend Martin about her project and he tells us on pages 9 and 10. 


Look out for your daughter at these Tango teas. Some of them are not as innocent as they 
appear to be—at least 

Floriline Schopenhauer is quite concerned over the craze and its dangers. She dictated the 
article on page 36. 


Elinor Glyn asks The Vital Question of every woman on page 32. 


If you like stories by distinguished authors such as 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Ruth McEnery Stuart and Marie Van Vorst, 


turn to pages 33, 38, 22. 


Georges Barbier, the man who drew the cover design, is described by his friend Duval on 
page 42. 


And then, glance at this list of names, all great artists or eminent writers—everyone known 
the world over 


Lady Duff Gordon, Poiret, Charles Dana Gibson, Drian, Sohek, Soulié, 
Matania, Mrs. Leslie Cotton, Rosalie Stewart. 


All are in Harper's Bazar 


VOL. XLIX APRIL, 1914 NO. 4 


The Oldest Woman’s Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 
IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country 
on the 29th of each month. In certain sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as other 
classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 

If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three more days before writing us, as 
the magazine will probably be delivered within that time. By following this suggestion both subscribers 
and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper's Bazar, Inc., George von Utassy, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurers 

M. De Witt, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 

When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so 

that no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. ‘ 

In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1914, by Harper's Bazar, Inc. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Lilac Rose 
Lily of the Valley 
Narcissus 
Heliotrope 
Wistaria 
$1.50 
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DRALLE’S ILLUSION 


ITH the well-bred woman, mod- Although it is the most costly Per- 
eration is an achievement. fume, a single drop of Dralle’s goes : 

Her Perfume is a mere suggestion— farther and keeps its fragrance longer H 
only to be had from the true blossoms _ than the many applications of appar- ; 
or their unadulterated essence. ently less expensive Perfumes. yi 


a The Woman who makes the use 


Only Druggists, Dealers and De- Ss /.: 
partment Stores for the very best trade : 
carry Dralle’s Illusion. It comes in beau- 
tifully cut glass bottles, with elongated 
drip stopper, in polished wood case. 


of Perfume an Art obtains her effects 
with Dralle’s Illusion—the Non- 
alcoholic Perfume. 


GEORGE BORGFELDT & CO. :: :: New York 


Sole Representatives for the United States and Canada 





As Welcome as the Flowers in May 


At last comes the time when heavy Winter gar- 
ments may be thrown aside, and in their place, 
light, dainty frocks—some of them as delicate in 
texture and coloring as Nature's flowers—may be 
donned. 


The April Number (May Fashions) of L’Art 
de la Mode is filled with suggestions for the 
replenishing of the wardrobe. Every detail is 
included—from appropriate apparel for outdoors, 
to the alluring creations demanded by the Thé 
Dansant and evening functions. . 


It is a fatal mistake to plan your Spring eA 


wardrobe without the aid of L’Art de 
la Mode. Thirty-five cents invested in 
the April Number represents a saving 
of many hours of wandering through the 
shops in search of new ideas. 


At all stands or from 


L’Art de la Mode 


11 West 38th Street :: New York 











Special Trial Offer 


The next four months are the critical months— 
the time when Dame Fashion will be changing 
her moods almost daily. For the benefit of 
those who wish to be absolutely sure they are 
choosing the correct, L’Art de la Mode will be sent during this 
period for $1.00—tregularly $3.50 yearly. 





Harper's Bazar, April, ror4 











Mailand Telephone Orders Filled. Phone6goo Greeley 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 
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Spring Models at Special Prices 





Misses’ Dressy Tailored Suits 


SIZES, 14 TO 20 YEARS 





No. 15.—Dressy Wool Crepe Suit, 

in navy, Paquin blue, tan or green, kimono model with 
rounded postillion back, trimmed with silk cord and 
ornament, medici collar, tie ends, cuffs and lining of 
flowered crepe, fancy covered buttons, new model 
skirt with panel and two tiers button trimmed. 


Value $34.50 29.50 


No. 17.—Dressy Moire Silk Suit, 

in navy, Nattier blue, reseda green or black, smart 
blouse coat, flat collar, revers of self material, extra 
detachable collar of white moire silk, flare cuffs, silk 
lined, ripple tunic, skirt with yoke sash ends in back. 


Value $45.00 39.50 





**CORRECT DRESS” STYLE BOOK 


Illustrating “Everything in Ready-to-Wear Apparel ” 
for Women, Misses, Girls, Young Men, Boys and Infants 


Mailed out of town upon application to Dept. “A.” 
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Artitcial Flowers 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (the new perfume) 
brings to you the imprisoned odors of the flow- 
ers in all their natural deliciousness. Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., New York 








HAVE YOU EVER SMELT YOUR 
favorite flower when it is adrip with dew? Gle- 
beas Inspiration is just that flower imprisoned 
for you It's soft and delicious. 





GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Royal Rose) is the | 


heart of the rose where the Busy Bee always 
lights Nature knows its own. Bottle $1.00 


Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., 


WITH GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (the new 
perfume) you almost see the flower when you 
smell the imprisoned odor—it's so 3oft and so re- 
fined. Austro-HungarianCo.,4 West33rdSt., N.Y. 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (inspiration violet) 
as refreshing as the freshly plucked flower, just a 
hint of the green leaf too. Bottle $1.00. Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., New York. 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (the new perfume) 
We know of no other perfume which gives to you 
the delicious imprisoned odor of the flower. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Lily of the Valley) 
Recalls the old fashioned garden, its shaded 
nook and tender memories. It’ssoft. Bottle $1.00. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. ¥ 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (sample bottle10c.) 
A petite sample bottle in any of the above odors. 
This perfume (new to America) amazes you. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y. 


CRAFT AND GIFT SHOPS Generous profits 
to you. Write for special offer. Glebeas Wonderful 
Flowers too. 

Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y. 


























Auction Bridge 


*“‘BRIDGE PARTY’’ SCORE PADS de luxe, 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c 
a pad. $2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. 
Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 











Boas, Feathers, etc. 


MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled. Mailorders filled. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


H. METHOT, 


French Feather Dyer 





and Dresser. 


into New. 29 West 34th Street, New Yor 


Children’s Clothes 


BEEBEE AND SHADDLE, Outfitters for Lit- 











Originator | 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made | 


quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St.), Tel. Con. | 








Chiropody 





Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $31. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet. Powder, 25c. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 








DR. J. T. WHELAN, Chiropodist, Facial Mas- 
sage Manicuring, Hair Dressing and Scalp 
Treatment. Alveta Skin Food, 347 5th Ave., 


Room 707, ‘Phone 7155 Murray Hill 








Cleaning and Dyeing 





MME. PAULINE 
Expert Cleaner, Dyer. 
etc., out-of-town orders. 
34th St., 402 Mad. Ave., 233 W. 


Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 
900 Sixth Ave., 115 E. 
14th St. 








Corsets 





THE NEW ‘‘M. H.’’ CORSET. 
Most comfortable corset made, whole back, no 
lacing, no clasp. From stock, $310. To measure, 
$lS up. Mrs. Gene Watson, 17 E. 48th St., N.Y. 


GOSSARD FRONT-LACED CORSETS, 
also Back-Laced Corsets, fitted by experienced 
corsetieres, $3.50 up. Corsets made to order. 
Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 


T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, 25 W. 
Telephone 469 Greeley. 


INDIVIDUAL CORSETS designed for indi- 
vidual needs. Mail orders carefully attended to. 
Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
L.L.St.John,418 5thAve.,N.Y.,Tel.Greeley3722. 


a. ISIDOR BAER, CORSETIER, 

55 W. 45th St. Patentee of ‘Corset Truss.” 
French pattern, latest design. Corset can de- 
velop as well as reduce any figure. 
FLORENCE VAN ALLEN—Corsets made in 
twenty-four hours. Fittings at residence by ap- 
pointment. Large women a specialty, surgical 
corsets, lingerie and negligees. E. 48th St., 
Phone M. H. 68 I 

NEYSA CORSETS. Front and back-lace mode's 


for stout figures reduce hips and abdomen from 4 


to 12 inches. 
Price, $5.00 up. 








33rd Street. 











25 E 








MODELS for slim figures give the much desired un- 

corseted effect. Price $3.50 up Made of Tricot- 

elastic or suede cloth. 503 Fifth Ave. Entrance on 
2nd St., New York. Representatives wanted. 


Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 





average of twenty-five words. 
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i 

i Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 


in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 








Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 









Dancing 





MODERN DANCES taught privately by Mr. 
G. Hepburn Wilson. Magnificent Studios. 
Expert instruction only; tuition reasonable. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42d St. 4923 Bryant. 


BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, 
50 W. 87th St., Phone 6435 Riverside. Professor 
>» announces his return .from Europe with 








| 


Saate 
all latest Parisian Dances, Tango, Maxixe, etc. 





LOUISE MORGAN recently returned from 
Europe. New studios—150 W. 57th St. Instruc- 
tion in latest Parisian Dances. Ladies’ Class, 
Social Evening Class. Tel. 540 Col. 


Educational 


| 


| Evening gowns a specialty 
r 


Gowns and Waists 
Made to Order 
VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNs. 


Old gowns of every kind remodelled equal t 
160 W. S4th St 





| New York 


| MRS. 





. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING. 

Chic Gowns Made to Order at Short Notice 
Evening Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th st. 
N.Y. Tel. Riverside 1929. ™ 


ARTISTIC DRESSES. 

Made from your own material. 

Unusual remodeling. Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11's W. 37th St., N.Y.,Tel.5265 Greeley, 








WOMEN CAN’T REASON, men say.Some won- 
derfully interesting lessons and you can match 
your wit and brains with most brilliant men. 
Learn how Bessemer, Newton, Morgan, Edison 


—USED THEIR BRAINS to enrich science, like- 
wise their pocketbooks. Give your children better 
than University training by teaching them how to 
reason. WriteL.D.Curtis,92Wm. St..N.Y..R.208. 








MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS 

is the talk of New York, because I have made 
creations out of gowns that seemed useless 
Homer, 11!3 W.37th St., N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 





RS. CLARKE 
182 Madison Ave., New York near 34th st 
Gowns and Blouses. Patrons’ materials taken, 
if desired. F 





Ekectrolysis Treatment 


For Superfluous Hair 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and _ facial 


permanently removed by electricity. 








MAXIXE, Hesitation. All modern dances. Ex- 
ert,instructors. Terms ‘reasonable. E. Fletcher 
allamore. Studio Hall, 64 E. 34th St., next door 

to Hotel Vanderbilt. Murray Hill 6534. 


ALVIEN 
rapidly taught. 
Individual and 
Opera House, 309 W. 23d St. Tel. 1616 Chelsea. 





Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc. 





BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases. 


rivate class instructions. Grand | 


| Painless. Electrolysis C 


E. Newest dances and graceful carriage | 


O., 5. 40th St., 
New York. Tel.Murray Hill 1844.S.P.Gilmore. 
HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 12 years at 1133 
Broadway. now at 437 5th Avenue, corner 39th St. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superfiu- 
ous hair, moles and warts permanently and pain- 
lessly removed. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34th 
St., N. Y., Marbridge Bldg., Phone 3802 Greeley. 
MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 


fluous hair removed by Electricity. Facial treat- 
ments that are beautifying and restful. Shampoo- 











| ing, sealp treatment. Medicinal hair tonic, $1,00. 








Decorating & Furnishing 


K. R. GERRY, 546 Fifth Ave. Decorations, 
Italian and French Furniture. Old Laces, Woo 

Carvings, Objects d'Art, Antique and Modern 
Paintings. Inquiries solicited. Phone 5984Bryant, 


Delicacies 


THE CAKE SHOP. Wherever the Cake Shop 
Cakes go, they carry with them the conviction of 
home. Absolutely nothing commercial about 
them. 362 Mad.Ave.,N.Y.,Tel. Murray Hill 5886. 




















Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, hemstitching, dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, etc. Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th St. 





Embroidery | 





MISS A. I. SLATER, 70 W. 38th St. Exquisite 
evening gowns. Smart frocks for all occasions 
Opera Coats. Out of town orders solicited. 
Prices very reasonable. Phone 6678 Greeley. 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes, 
The Cambridge Bidg., 334 Fifth Ave. N. y, 


KATHARIN CASEY 
Gowns for all Occasions. Dance frocks, 
Fancy Tailoring. Remodeling also done. 
36 E. 35th St., New York. Tel.1033 MurrayHitl, 


BROWNE Modes. Afternoon and Evening 
Gowns, Tailored Suits, Made to Order. Copied 
from the Latest Parisian Models. 

366 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, New York 

















Gowns and Waists 
Ready to Wear 





CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY—Stamped 
and commenced pieces. New and unusual de- 
signs and colorings. Sent on approval. No cat- 
alogue. Hurm Art Shop, 277 5th Ave., N. Y. 





THE MENDING SHOP. Gowns remodeled 
Suits cleaned and pressed. Shop waists and 
gowns refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 20 
W. 3ilst St., N. Y. Phone 189 Madison Square. 





Employment Agencies 


MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 45th St., 
New York. Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- 
keeper, secretary. Houses opened. First-class 
help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat. 10-12. 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N.Y.nr.42d. 
Tel.2414Murray Hill. bee car pe governesses, house 
keepers,competenthousehold servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 


Florist 




















LORISTS—tThe best in fresh flowers, loose or 
arranged tastily. All cities—U.S.A. and Eu- 
rope. Specialty: Steamer flowers which last entire 


trip. Max Schling, 22 West 59th St., N.Y. | 











milady requires. 


$5.50 and $9.75. 


Oriental charm—75 cents. 


write the Bazar: — 








The House of Bichara 


Bichara de Paris is a man of purpose. 
the Orient and delved into the mysteries of the East in 


quest of the secret of beauty. 


Parfumeur to the Court of Spain, by royal appointment ; 
purveyor of toilet requisites to Mme. Bernhardt, by the 
lady’s command; known in most salons, studios and 
dressing rooms of Paris—Bichara bears the burden of 
retaining beauty in high places. 


Bichara special toilet preparations and beauty aids are 
many: creams, lotions, powders, tonics, and everything 


His Parfums de Luxe are exquisite in refinement and 
so concentrated one drop will last for days. 
“Bosphora” is Bernhardt’s favourite; it sells at $3.40, 


Bichara’s Savon de Perse is a delightful French soap of 
Bichara Terre de Perse, a per- 
fumed shampoo requisite to dissolve in the water, giving 
the hair a delicious scent and gloss—40 cents. 


These wonderful preparations are sold in America by 
the Natura Co., 461 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose 
announcement will be found in these columns. 


“The reception given our specialties in America is 
most gratifying. We thank you for giving us your 
help, and explaining how and why to advertise.” 


It would be well for good shops to follow this example. 
The Bazar columns will prove resultful. 


He has searched 


Bichara’s 


They 
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| STREET DRESS! 


| no risk purchasing hair throug 


IES, afternoon frocks and 
evening gowns. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 35 Sixth Ave., N.Y, 


A NEW BLOUSE $5.75 value $7.50. Crepe de 
Chine, Embroidered French Batiste Vestee, 
Collar and Cuffs. Fashionable Shades. Elite 
Shop, 66 West 38th St., N. Y. 











Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 





creations. Unexcelled ae ad hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Y. Take elevator. 





MRS. TYLER MILLER, Importer and Manu- 

facturer of fine hair goods—No.80 and82 Fleet St., 

Brooklyn. Established over 20 [oars A heolutely 
the mail. 





ANYTHING FROM A PIN CURL TOA WIG 
—sent on approval— Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. For gray, bleached or faded hair use 
Empress Improved Hair Stain. 


DOES NOT RUB OFF OR STAIN THE 
scalp. Can not be detected—Guaranteed harm- 
less. For sale by all first class Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores—or sent on receipt of price, $2. 











Jewelry 





| DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 


Old gold, platinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
pearls. Difficult antiques, jewelry repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. 37th St., N. Y. 








Lace & Lingerie 
THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 


French lingerie at much less than usual prices. 
Buy from direct importer. Send for catalogue. 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., N. Y. 


SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., New York. 
Antique and Modern Laces. Veils, Shawls, 
Flouncings, Scarfs, Neckwear and complete sets 
of Table Linens. Lace for trousseaux a specialty. 


Ladies’ Tatlors 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED, to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ oupertenee. é. 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Tal- 
lored suits from $65 up.Tel. 158 Madison Square. 


D. WEXLER 
Smart tailored suits to order. Gowns and suits 
for all occasions at moderate prices. Telephone, 
Plaza 4045, 678 Madison Avenue, New York. 
WM. NADDELMAN, Ladies’ Tailor and Fur- 
rier,67 W.48St., Tel. 4235 Bryant. Suits madeto 
order for all occasions from $50 up. Mail orders 
solicited. Measurement guide sent by request. 





























. STRAUSS. a hein 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier.For many years bee 
excelled in perfect fitting. Also remodels. a 
East 83rd St., New York. Phone Lenox 4578. 





— f style 
| THE REMODELING SHOP ont @ West 


| phone, Murray Hill 1 
SCHWARTZ & PORTE 


| 


gownsandsuitsremodeled. Mme. Bl 


Phone 4884 Riverside. 

CLEVER REMODELING OF SUITS f 

specialty. Mail orders fiiled successfully, a 
urwitz, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. Te 


9ist Street, New York. 











Tailored Gowns. 
rench Tailored Go . 
Exclusive designs and faultless wo kmapehi . 
6 East 4ist St., at Fifth Avenue, New . 
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Linen Shoes Specialty Shops 
——_———— 
KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. A complete as- SWOPE SHOE CO. VAN RENSSELAER CRAMER STUDIO— 
sortment of table cloths, napkins, towels, bed | Our catalogue illustrates the newest and smart- | The Only Box Shop in Y. Boxes Covered to 
reads, real ¢ amet s hair blankets, linen sheets est shoe eeytes for Spring wear. Write fora free | order. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every hol- 
ghd pillow cases. 346 Madison Ave., at 44th St. | copy. 924 Olive St., St. Louis. | iday, valentines, etc. 10 E. 48th St. M. H. 3737. 











Milinery 











E. Imported Millinery. The latest 
Ls =— ll as most wearable models at rea- 
sonable prices he a Theatre Build- 
ing, 23 W. 44th at. ) 
M amas 





NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
anc 


MME. 


fine misfit or slightly used Evening, street 














Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 

a attention. Circular. Bank references. 
53 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 





| Gife Shops. 
| AT MRS. 


SWINGING PARROTS 


brightly colored. No mechanism to get out of order. 


Uncommon imported novelties for Tea Rooms and | 


C.J. 36, N.Y. 


DOW’S Beads from everywhere. 
Exclusive; artistic designs to suit your gown 
and your personality. Lg? beads for children 
in Japanese boxes. 22 E. 34th St., N. Y. City. 


Dierckx, 34 W. 








MRS. F. N. DAVISON. Registered—experi- 
enced. Shops for and with customers. No 
charge. Personal attention given your order.Cir- 
cular. Tel. 1865 Bryant, 227 West 45th St. N.Y. 








stumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
o West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. HILDA Ba. GADE, 225 y.. SOth St., New Fork. 
Svery order filled personally. Ten years’ experi- 
PAPERS FOR BUSY CLUB WOMEN: ence. Children’s needs a specialty. Orders filled 
written in confidence at reasonable prices. promptly. Correspondence solicited. 
Also verses for all occasions. Indiana Press 
Syndicate, Dept. C. Fort Wayne, Indiana. WRS.C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
will er — — or send anything, on = 
- prova Services ree. Sen or pulletin o 
Perfumery Bargains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 





DE PARIS (Eng. Ltd) PARFUMS. 
eee ete Floral oils, Water and Blended 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without charge. Rush ae 
orders and rugs a specialty. 














arations. Write for book- 347 Sth 
or ene Ry A; Co., 461 5th Ave., N. opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray. ahith 
BICHARA’S ‘‘BOSPHORA,”’ Sarah Bern- PROMPTSERVICE aspecialty. 9 years’ expcri- 
hardt’s favourite perfume. Gives a seductive, ence. Interior furnishings and apparel purchased 
Oriental sweetness. a3. 40—$5.50—$9.75. Dept. without charge. Highest references. Booklet. Mrs. 
B. Natura Co., 461 5th Ave.. New York. E.F. Bassett, 145W.105S8t., N.Y.Tel.R’side4452. 

Photo raphy SO Tin Aven New York. ¢ 1 Shoppi 

Z 5 t ve., New York. xeneral Shopping. 
A No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personal 
THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. Home interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


ortraits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
Oe ents or miniatures made a hotographs and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. el. 4876 Plaza. 


BROWNELL STUDIO. 
specialty, city or country. Old photographs, da- 
guerreotypes, ete., copied andenlarged. Photo- 
graphs colored. 45E.59St., N.Y. Tel. Plaza 2170. 


Real Estate 


MISS EDNA BLANCHARD LEWIS 
al E oe and a 
500 Fittn’ pon bmey Tel. Bryant 4688. 
Fire-Automobile— Tife. Endowment—Annuity 


Rooms & Apartments 


THE ADRIENNE, 319 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Enlarged and improved—Annex ah tans 

dining —— mes nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 





Home portraiture a 


























Shampooing 





CHINATOWN SHOPPING Unusual gifts of 
sandalwood, embroidered silks, ivory, jade, 
bamboo, china, lacquer, etc., purchased with- 
out charge. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave.N.Y. 


MRS. - 3S aa 

wibews. Ba 
‘Useful 

29th St., 





Shopping of all kinds 
references. Book 
Household Tog 
, Tel. 5853 Mad. 


_— 





MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolis, Jack Horner Pies. 

661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York. 
PARFUMERIE RIVIERA exclusive and ex- 
clusively Parfums et Objets de Toilette. Private 
formulae and private monogrammed bottles a 
specialty.Catalogues on request.11 East 30th St. 











Tea Rooms 


EXPOSITION DE LUXE, 176 Madison Ave. 
Old Fashioned English Cookery. Pork Pies, 
Bakewell Pudding, Children’s Luncheon Play 
Room. Exquisite Handicraft Gift Novelties. 








Totlet Accessories 











BERMUDA TOURIST BUREAU 

Tickets, Free information. Tours. Everything 
about Bermuda. Standard Guide, Fifth Edi- 
tion. Price 15 cents. 1180 Broadway, N. Y.C 








Trousseaux 





WEDDING VEILS and 
from $15 _ up. Write 
ticulars. Mail orders a speciality. 
9 East 43rd Street, New York. 


wreaths to order 


for sketches « 


With Quiller” 





MRS. COPELAND. Wedding gowns and 
mart trousseaux. Write for particulars. 
334 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Uniforms for Maids, etc. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N Correct 
uniforms for Women. Only specialty , of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B . 


ASK, YOUR DEALER FOR “LA MODE”’ 
MAID’S DRESSES. They are chic and economical. 
Made by Hays & Green, 32 West 17th St 








| Write for illustrated folder. 





MARINELLO PARLORS (Licensed) Marinello 
face and scalp treatments and toilet preparations. 
Hair dressing. Consultation free; samples u 7 
request. 45 W. 34th St. Phone Greeley 36 





Unusual Gifts 





Totlet Preparations 


MAC CLOUD’S Scotch Oat-meal Cream, Wonder- 
ful healer. Rough hands, face, lips, chilblains. 

ecessity in nursery. 50c the zr: Eurelle, Lincoln 
Trust Bldg., Broadway, 72nd St.. N. Y. 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENTS 
for toning the skin and firming the muscles. At 
salon -* by Cy yoo Tel. 3014 prUtEay 
Hill, 2 E. 46t opposite The Ritz 











Skin & > Scalp Treatment 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made 
perfect my method of treatment for the face and 
My offices are conveniently located at 45 
New York. James B. Quinn. 





scalp. 
West 34th St.. 








Social Courier 


MRS. THOMAS AFPLETON, social courier 
to ladies visiting New Chaperoning 
daughters. Private ol, oF reig n languages 
spoken. Carlton Chambers, 402 iadivon Ave., 
Tel. 2890 Murray Hill 





| AG 
polish used by European Royalty. 


ENTS WANTED for “ Dia” Sanitary Nail- 
quisite Parisian Ivory container for 25 cents. 
Stanley Importations, 15 West 38th St., N. Y 


TRUTHFUL PERFUMES from dew drenched 

yor poem A ela ng Violet, Lilac, oy tea 
gm my ,Lily of Valley, Sweet Pea.$1.2 Sper 

samples 50c.Parfumerie Riviera, 11E.30th St. 


cACE AND SCALP SPECIALIST. 15 yearsin 
nll i Prominent physicians among pa- 
or by appointment, Phone 








| rs 12 to 4.30 
Greeley 14a ‘Lillian Stillman, 38 W. 38th St.,.N.Y, 





CREAM OF PEARLS.— Magical new beautifier, 
nutrient, cleanser. Prevents, banishes wrinkles. 
$1.00. Altman's, McCreery’s, Wanamaker’s, Loes- 
er’s, A. & S..—Sample 10c.—G. Richie Co., B’klyn. 


Sent in ex- | 


CHILDREN’S SunPRisE- BOXES, for _con- 
valescence, birt ys, jo eys. Each 
made to suit the ait Prices from $4. 

Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


ON VOYAGE BOXES 
Made by Miss Stevenson of Sewickley, 

Empress Apartments 
Atlantic City, N. J., until May 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 
The A. M. 


Davis Co. 
UNIQUE DINNER FUN IN 
vis Quality Dinner Cards. 
Sold at G ie Shops. Your Stationer’s or 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston 





Pa. 


Ist. 





Boston 








BEAUTIFUL hand made 
u e . Dainty, delicate. 
$1, 60-inch $2.50. Catalog. 
Co., Kirkland, Washington. 


WE SEND YOU FREE $10.00 worth of gifts— 
bayberry candles—quaint jewelry —leather bags— 
etc. Splendid profits to ourrepresenatives. Write 
today. Forest Craft Guild, 6 E. 39th St., N.Y. C 


necklaces of per- 
18-inch chains 
Shumway Bead 








AMAMI HENNA SHAMPOO contains just 
enough Henna to give lustre without altering the 
shade. Price 60c. Bijou Box asstd. samples 10c. 
Prichard & Constance, 49W.23rd St., Dpt.H,N.Y. 


A WEALTH OF IDEAS—has been gained by 
experience in shopping with or for clients. Gifts, 
trousseaux, decorating and house furnishings, 
antiques, reproductions. Address above. 


DAINTY WHITE—For the face, neck and 
arms—for evening toilet. Gives a beautiful 
white to the skin. Harmless. Will not rub off 


. | unusual gifts, $10. 
50 cts.tube. Ray M'f'g Co., 246 W. 46th St., N.Y. | 


GIFTS FROM THE ORIENT for birthdays, 
prizes and favors. Box of 6 personally selec ted 
Also separate gifts from $1 

up. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








Advertising Chat—No. 5 


The Lesson He who makes two blades of grass 


of the 
Lace Doilies 


ands of 


to grow where one grew before is a 
benefactor. 


He who makes thou- 
things to grow where 


nothing grew before is most often an advertiser. 


It is a great age. 


Necessity is no longer the mother of 


invention ; nearly every needful thing is provided for 
you,—very often at the cost of much labor and pain 
whilst the new ideas were a-borning. 


Imagine, if you will, the instance of a woman who first 


discovers a need for lace doilies. 


Working with her 


own hands day and night, she may produce one-dozen 
per week, and sell them to her friends at $1.00 each. 


Her income is $12.00 per week, against which she must 


charge cost of materials and labor. 


Let her perfect 


machines for doing the work, build a factory, train 
hundreds of operators, buy materials in large quantities, 
and she may produce 100,000 dozen per week! 


Naturally, by increasing production she is decreasing 


cost, and may sell for much less than $1.00. 


Harper's Bazar, April, rorg 


In order 


to create demand she advertises—‘“‘The Elite Handsome 
Lace Doilies, $6.00 per Dozen’; and instead of selling 
to a few friends, she is supplying a nation. 


In such manner does advertising bring things to pass, and 
put them in the homes of the millions at a price which 


everybody may pay. 


It is an economic system eternally 


working for the greatest good of the greatest number. 


Yet, there are those who try to make you believe that ad- 
vertising adds to the cost of goods. Don’t you believe it! 


What really happens is this:—after the lady has made 
her doilies known all over the land, some gentlemanly 
pirate comes along and offers you “something just as 


good”—for 39 cents! 


But, that is another story. Always buy advertised 
goods, and get full value for the price. 


Advertising Manager 

















CUNARD 


S.S. AQUITANIA 


** Queen of the Ocean ’”’ 





SAILS from 
NEW YORK 


June 10, 1914 
July 1, 1914 
July 22, 1914 
Aug. 26, 1914 


THIS GREAT SHIP 


The embodiment of the 
proved qualities of the 


“* LUSITANIA” and ‘‘ MAURETANIA” 


will appeal to those who 
know and appreciate a 
perfect combination of 


COMFORT, LUXURY, CONVENIENCE 
AND SPEED IN TRAVEL 


Make your reservation 
now by writing 


CUNARD S. S. CO., Ltd. 
24 State Street, New York 


Or Agents anywhere 























Buy Anything You 
Wish in New York 


Through 
ance. 


Harper’s Bazar 


Thousands of our patrons have learned the 
comfort and convenience and saving of using 
the Bazar’s Personal Shopping Service. They 
sit by their own firesides, write their orders, 
send them to us, and the goods go forward 
without delay; no travel, no trouble, no extra 
expense. Then there is much satisfaction 
in knowing that your purchases are of the met- 
ropolitan stamp,—-the things now being shown 
in the great stores and specialty shops of the 
leading style centre of the land. 


Keep 


Take advantage of New York’s splendid 


offerings. 
of the moment,--buy in the market where 


the new ideas make their first appear- 


in touch with the style 


Let the Bazar do your New York 


shopping--- without charge to you. 


Here are the finest displays, the largest assort- 
ments, and most often the greatest values. 
This is why New York women are noted for 


their style, 
You may do likewise, 


choice. 


they have the advantage of first 
wherever you 


live, we will bring the new styles to you while 


they are 


still new. Whether it be gowns, 


coats, hats, motor wear, sporting togs,— or 


what not? Whether it be shown in the 
Bazar, or elsewhere,—whatever your needs,— 
write us. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


1100 Publishers Building 
New York City 
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Inexpensive 


Figure A—a blouse of novelty crépe, with cuffs and a large sailor 
collar of hemstitched organdie. Sizes 34 to 44, $3. Order number 
HBKKA. 

Figure B—shows a blouse of handkerchief linen in flesh pink, green, 
rose or maize, with raglan shoulders and short sleeves. The collar, 
waistcoat and cuffs are of fine white pique. Sizes 34 to44,$2.75. Order 
number HBKKB. 

Figure C —is a blouse of dainty lawn tucked in front and back, drop 
yoke and short sleeves. The black ribbon tie is threaded through eyelets 
at the back of the picturesque rolling collar. Sizes 34 to 44, $2.75. 
Order number HBKKC. 

__ Figure D—is in crépe de Chine, copied from a recent Paris model. 
he rows of tiny buttons on the cuffs and down the front are new 








Blouses 


For the Well-Dressed Woman 


and attractive. Sizes 34 to 44. Flesh pink, maize or white, $5. 
Order number HBKKD. 

Figure E—shows a blouse of fine white lawn with the new standing 
collar, and long sleeves finished with soft mannish cuffs. There is a 
yoke in back and three wide box pleats. Sizes 34 to 44, $2. Order 
number HBKKE. 

Figure F—is most unusual at its price. ‘It is of tub silk, the new 
cowl collar finished with a tassel. In front a waistcoat effect is outlined 
in hemstitching. Sizes 34 to 44, in flesh pink, maize or white, $2.95. 
Order number HBKKF. 

Figure G—shows a blouse of sheer batiste, gathered into a yoke front 
and back. The pointed cuffs and the soft, rolling collar are trimmed 
with entre-deux. Sizes 34 to 44, $3. Order number HBKKG. 


Orders by mail should be sent to 


John Wanamaker 


lOTH STREET AND BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LADY PAGET 


By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 


Mr. Martin’s sudden death in London on March eighth removed from Anglo-American life a most unusual 
personality. A man of broad charity and of many interests, Mr. Martin will be as keenly regretted by the 
denizens of the Bowery and of the slums of London as by his multitude of friends in the social worlds of 
New York and London. He was a true cosmopolite, having as wide an acquaintance in Paris, Rome 
and Vienna as in this country and England. He remained intensely patriotic, ever interested in anything 


pertaining to America. It was typical of this interest that his last letter to the Bazar should have been 
devoted to a description of Lady Paget’s work in raising funds for the purpose of sending to this country 
a statue of the great William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Once again Lady Paget proves that the American 
woman, married to an Englishman and therefore making her home abroad, still retains her ardent 
patriotism. In this cause she has had the help of other American wives of English husbands. 








Lallie Charles 


Lady Paget and William Pitt 


N glancing round the fashionable world of Lon- 

don, how few people one sees who are really 

_ influential in society, unless they are blessed 
With distinguished personalities. ‘ 

I was especially impressed with this fact at a re- 
cent luncheon where I had the good fortune to meet 
my triend, Lady Paget. She was the life and soul of 
the party, owing to the brilliancy of her wit and the 
spontaneity and charm of her conversation. Her 
personal magnetism was felt from one end of the 
table to the other.. And yet I knew that for years 
this brilliant lady has battled against the misfortune 
of ill-health. Indeed, she told me that she was never 
Har per's Bazar, April, 1014 


free from pain, as the result of several accidents. 

“But,” she laughingly added, “‘I notice that other 
people are always wanting me to help them get up 
charitable entertainments for the benefit of those 
who are afflicted with ill-health. They never stop 
to think what a physical wreck I am myself!” 

To such requests for her valuable co-operation 
she never says no, but continues patiently and 
courageously to give a helping hand to the poor and 
struggling; nor is there anyone belonging to the 
social world who is more beloved by people in hum- 
ble circumstances than is Lady Paget. 

Old New Yorkers will all recall the lively dis- 

9 


cussion aroused by her marriage in 1878. At that 
time we Americans were perhaps more Chauvinistic 
than we are at present and the marriage of an 
American to an English nobleman was not looked 
upon with approbation by any considerable number 
of our people. Most of the newspapers were rather 
critical, as I remember, and treated the incident 
with great seriousness and at considerable length. 
This publicity must have been highly offensive to 
the young, ardent and well-intentioned lady. But 
it is with no small degree of pride that I, as an 
American, reflect upon the courage with which this 
beautiful and tactful invader of English society met 








THE COUNTESS OF ANCASTER 


Lallie Charles 


The former Miss Eloise Breese, daughter of the late William Lawrence Breese of New York, has many English connec- 
tions. Her mother married Henry Vincent Higgins of London and her younger sister is Lady Alastair Innes-Ker. 
The Earl of Ancaster bears several titles, one of the best known being that of Baron Willoughby de Eresby, which is 


borne by his heir, now six years of age. 


the situation. Fortunately, she possessed every 
qualification for her task. A product in every way 
of the finest culture which our country has produced, 
she added to the general traits of her class many 
rare individual qualities. 

She is at present giving her attention to the col- 
lection of three thousand pounds for the purpose of 
having made a copy of the great statue of Pitt which 
stands in St. Stephen’s Hall in the House of Parlia- 
ment. This copy of the statue is to be presented 
to the United States in commemoration of the 
friendship of Pitt for the American colonies. 

If there is any British statesman besides Glad- 
stone with whose career and public services we Ameri- 
cans should be familiar it is that of Pitt the Elder. 
No young man of the English speaking race should 
arrive at the age of twenty-one without having 
carefully read and reflected upon the life and services 
of Lord Chatham, as delineated in Lecky’s History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

This work really contains the best biography 
of Chatham. Some historian has said with ref- 
erence to the Revolutionary War that Wash- 
ington was in reality an English country gentle- 
man. If this is true, then it is equally true that 
Pitt the Elder was an American, fighting the good 
fight for the colonies in the British Parliament. 
He was England’s greatest builder of empire, but 
that is but the beginning of his story. When the 
misguided King and a subservient Parliament be- 
gan the disruption of that empire which he had 
molded with such power, foresight and persistency, 
Lord Chatham threw away, absolutely without a 
backward look, the greatest popularity which any- 
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Cholmondeley and the Earl of Carrington. 


one in England had been possessed of since Queen 
Elizabeth, and right gallantly took up the defense of 
a hated cause. That cause was our cause—the en- 
dangered rights of the American colonies. It was 
no light matter. For thirteen years (1765 to 1778) 
three of which were darkened by fratricidal strife, our 
champion waged the unequal struggle against the 
King’s forces. Then, at the ripe age of seventy, 
upon hearing that France, the historical enemy of his 
country, was leagued with the colonies against 
England he had himself carried from his sick bed 
to the House of Commons. 

There, rising to make a final appeal for peace with 
America, he died upon the battlefield which had 
witnessed so many brilliant struggles of his mind and 
heart against unreason and wrong. 


The American spirit abroad 

Surely we in America have never fully recognized 
the beautiful and majestic character of this service 
to our country. I think it is quite true that had we 
not had the help of this Titan, our forces would not 
have been able to make head against the colossal 
power of a united Britain. 

So when Lady Paget told me of her plans I natur- 
ally felt great enthusiasm for them. She described 
to me the reasons which prompted her to develop 
her plan and carry it into execution. First, she 
believed that something should be done to commem- 
orate the work of the Elder Pitt in our behalf. Her 
second reason (and in my opinion this is not to be 
lightly considered) was that she wished the people 
of the United States to appreciate the fact that 
American women who have married Englishmen still 

10 


The Earl is Joint Hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain with the Marquess of 


love their native land with a patriotism undiminished 
by their new relationships. 

She has now almost ¢ompleted the task of col- 
lecting the money required. Before deciding who 
should execute the copy of the statue she consulted 
the great artist, Sargent. He at once replied: 
“There is no doubt in my mind—Derwent Wood is 
the man to do it.” Curiously enough it happens 
that the mother of this great sculptor was American 
and his father English. When the copy of the 
statue is completed it will be formally presented 
to the American public on the occasion of the 
opening of the Panama Exposition in 1915. 

Lady Paget told me that when the idea of giving 
this statue to America originated with her, Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Root, and Mr. James Bryce, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, told her that 
they considered the undertaking much too great a 
strain upon her health, and that it would be a 
difficult enterprise to carry through. But she has 
risen above all discouragements. 

In fact, it was the opposition to the scheme which 
prompted her to write direct to the President of 
the United States, offering to raise the money and 
send the copy of the statue across the ocean. The 
President was so impressed that he read the letter to 
Congress assembled. A vote was immediately 
taken on the question and an unanimous resolution 
was passed accepting the offer. The President then 
wrote her an official letter to acquaint her with 
the successful result of her efforts. The Duchess 
of Marlborough, one of the most patriotic Americans 
resident in England, headed the subscription list 
with a contribution of five hundred pounds. 
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Stakes were high and gowns were low 


DURING THE SEASON AT MONTE CARLO 


Drawing by F. Matania 


zar, April, 1914 


Harper's Ba 





Gambling and Gamboling at Palm Beach 


By KATRINA STUYVESANT \ 


What was done and what was worn on the 


TO write of spring brides and Palm Beach costumes and customs 
T at a time when New York streets are buried under 

snow and ice and when the winds from the North Pole play about 

the windows is not very soul-stirring. Not even the merry crackle of the 

fireplace adds cheer to the spell of weather which is our 


wood in the 


affliction at the time of writing. However, when this is read, 
will be in order and straw hats and frilly silk costumes will have taken the 
place of the furs and heavy costumes of the winter. 

The return from Palm Beach to this reformed but uncleanly city has the 
retreat from Moscow beaten by many points. I left the sybarites of the 


South swimming, golfing and dancing, and came 
North to find New Yorkers skating, sledding and 
dancing. And, oh, what a difference in the clothes! 
But no difference at all in the dances. Swimmers 
may come, skaters may go, but the dance we 
have with us always. Age does not stale nor 
climate affect “‘her infinite variety.” 

Judging from fashions at the beach, the coming 
summer will be a separate skirt and shirt season. 
The most ardent dancers, those who breakfasted at 
nine and then “danced their wayward way” through 
the day wore the short skirt and open-neck blouse 
which has long been sacred to the tennis player; but 
then the present dances are just as strenuous, just 
as acrobatic, as tennis ever could be. 

In New York, the dancing costumes are becoming 
a bit more dressy as spring leaps from winter’s lap. 
[he dancers themselves are no more active, no 
more everlastingly at it on the sunny verandas of 
the coast hotels than here at the town thés dansants. 
Among the Beachites are those who dance and those 
who swim, those who fish and those who golf; also 
those who gambol on the sands and those who gam- 
ble at the club, both of the latter sports having 
equally dangerous propensities, both being played 
for high stakes. There are young matrons who spend 
their winters there solely because they can gamble 
for as high stakes as they please; and play they do, 
night after night. There are débutantes and their 
older sisters who go to the coast for the other form 
of gamboling. They revel in the sunshine on the 
sands, they thrill with the thought of swimming 
at a time when their Tuxedo and Lenox friends are 
skating and tobogganing. 

The gambling at the club is an evening sport or 
occupation, and those who play are seldom !ured 
from the tables by the thought of the tango or max- 
ixe. ‘To the best of my knowledge no one has lost 
fifty thousand dollars in one evening as was reported 
of one young millionaire Benedick last vear. The 
gamboling on the sands is a daytime pleasure and 
the dance is a part of it -perhaps the major part. 

Hydro-aeroplaning and suffrage also receive a 
share of attention. Mrs. David Dows, who was 
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Gwendolyn Burden, and Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden were won over, not 
to ‘The Cause,” but to the pleasure of water-flying. After the easy 
indolence of roller-chairing, the flight in the air-boat is stirring and exhilarat- 
ing. Air-boating is to roller-chairing as champagne is to grape juice. 
Mrs. Dows is very eager to have a plane of her own, but I believe that 
Mr. Dows frowns upon her ecstasy. Woman’s place is not only in the 
home, but on the ground, is his firm belief. 

Speaking of ‘“‘The Cause,” there are frequent discussions on the beach 
during the bathing hour, on the veranda during the tea and dancing hours 
and whenever two or three women are gathered together. A group, seated 
under a spreading beach umbrella, included Senora Dona Juan Riano, 
wife of the Spanish Ambassador, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and several 
débutantes. They were discussing the progress of the cause and one of the 
group threw an interesting sidelight on suffrage as it is found on the lower 
East Side and the upper East Side. One of the associations for the 
acquisition of the Rights of Man held a reception and lecture at the Ritz 
during the late winter. The ballrooms and corridors were crowded with 
the beauty and wealth of Fifth Avenue and the exclusive side streets. One 
of the promoters looked the very smart and opulent crowd over, and said, 
“These flossy folk ought to add a fortune to our 
bank account.” 

The collection was taken, the basket weighed 
heavy, and why not? There were one hundred and 
fifty-three pennies in it! So small was the total 
of the collection that money from 2 meeting at 
Cooper Union had to be used to pay the expenses 
of this meeting for these little sisters of the poor. 

Despite the seeming lack of engagement announce- 
ments, full many an April bride will walk her flowery 
way to the altar. The lists are satisfactorily long, 
although but little more than a fortnight will re- 
main of this month of showers after Easter Sunday 
brings the penitential season to a close. So-called 
Easter brides will include pretty Louise Chappell, 
who is to marry Rudolph Kunhardt on the twentieth 
in the Church of the Incarnation. 

This wedding will be one of the prettiest of the 
spring. It has been whispered that the colour 
scheme is to be white and yellow, a most effective 
one, by the way, for the stately interior of this fine 
old church, which is called by its young people the 
Church of Earthly Flirtations. It does seem as 
though more marriages were celebrated under its 
high-arched roof than under any other in New York, 
although one hears more of those brides who pledge 
their vows in St. Bartholomew’s or St. Thomas’s. 
It goes without saying that Miss Chappell will 
make a picture bride. Her colouring is exquisite 
and she is blessed with that elusive something which, 
for lack of a better term, we moderns call charm. 

Of late spring brides there will be a plethora. 
Not being a Paris, I will not point to any one of the 
number as the prettiest. But with Miss Laura Cass 
Canfield, lovely daughter of a beautiful mother, 
Miss Hazen Symington, a blonde of notable beauty, 
Miss Agnes Landon, “divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,’”” Miss Mary Cumnock, Miss Eugenie 
Philbin, and’ Miss Eleanor Burrill in the lists, who 
can doubt the pulchritude of these future brides? 
Miss Cumnock has been proclaimed many times as 
the prettiest bud of the winter, but, again, I am no 
Paris. She is to marry George Wagstaff, the young- 
est son of Colonel Alfred Wagstaff. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Fig. } Fig. 2 
First Figure.—F or the maxixe partners assume the regular dancing posi- 
tion, then take several slow walking steps, the girl backward, the man 
walking forward. They then assume tango position and glide slowly 
into the old-fashioned two-step, swaying toward the foot tha. is leading. 
The girl starts two-stepping with right foot, swaying toward right foot, 
then reverses tango pdsition (looking over elbows) then two-steps with 
left foot, swaying toward left foot. This swaying step may be repeated 
several times. The swaying must not be omitted. Second Figure.— 
Heel and toe slide. Couple assume position, facing each other with arms 
in regular tango position, sliding sidewise to lady's right with the heel- 
toe slide. This is done by the lady’s starting on her right heel, catching 
her weight on her left foot and sliding her left foot up to her right, then 
starting on her right toe and sliding her left foot up to her right in the 
same manner as before. Partner does same only he starts with his left 
heel and slides up his right foot, going through same steps as lady but 
with opposite feet. Third Figure.—Partners face each other, raise left 
hands to meet over head, making oval about face, the right hands meet 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
slide sideways, the man starting with the left, the lady with the right 
foot, and two-step for eight counts, allowing one step to fill each count. 
Then they hold one full count while the lady’s weight rests on her 
right foot the man’s on his left foot. They now step in opposite direc- 
tion again moving sideways, the man leading with right and lady with 
left foot. This progression continues for eight counts. Position of 
dancers then changes. Fourth Figure.—Left hands meet in front at left 
of man, right hands are joined and rest on or near lady’s right hip. 
In this position, both starting with left foot, the couple do the two- 
step, moving forward, but side by side—keeping up the swaying 
movement of the body left and right as in the first step or plain 
maxixe. Fifth Figure.—-Man slides directly behind lady. Encircles 
her waist with hands clasped with hers in position on level with her 
waist line. Do plain maxixe (First step), the lady swaying to the right 
or left of her partner as they move from one side to the other. In finish- 
ing, this fifth figure they go gracefully into another position. Sixth and 
Seventh Figures.—The man raises lady’s arms so that they describe 





at back on level! with lady’s waist line. 
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In this position the couple a circle above head, continuing the two-step for several steps. Lady 


e M@axixé€ 
A Slide, a Swing and a Throw away 


Bp JOAN SAWYER 


This graceful exponent of the art of dancing has captivated both young and old by her interpretation of 


the popular Maxixe. 


This Brazilian dance is of great antiquity, but not until Miss Sawyer demonstrated 


its remarkable simplicity and beauty was it accepted by the fashionable world as a worthy and decorous 


HE Brazilian maxixe, the newest and most 

fashionable of the season’s many dances, 

offers a variety in figures which are not so 
very difficult in themselves but which to be effective 
call for graceful movements of the body, and a keen 
and quick sense of rhythm. 

Chis dance has not had to contend against the 
prejudice which has met the tango from its first pres- 
entation, in spite of the fact that there is-a mis- 
taken idea in the minds of the non-dancing, or I 
might say the dance-ignorant, public in regard to the 
two dances. Those who do not, themselves, know 
these dances invariably jump to the conclusion that 
they are very similar, that, in fact, one is an elabora- 
tion of the other; that,for instance, the maxixe is 
merely an outgrowth or development of the tango. 

A dance of personality 

This belief is absurd on the face of it: They are 
essentially different, although, to be sure, both are 
of foreign origin. I do not believe that the maxixe 
could inspire the most modest person with the fear of 
being criticised for impropriety. All of its atti- 
tudes are infinitely graceful and of a delicacy which 
few modern dances possess. The real tango should 
be slow in action, somewhat stiff, to be exact. 
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successor to the much-abused Tango. 


The position of the dancer practically never changes, 
although a slight change might develop on account 
of the demands of the different figures. There 
can be several hundred different steps in the tango; 
in fact the individual dancer may add as many 
as he or she can invent. It is, in reality, a dance 
of changes, of personality. In South America 
the dance changes weekly, daily, perhaps hourly. 
The most popular tangoist is always the one who has 
created the newest step. The favourite of one 
month may be in the discard the next. It is because 
of this peculiarity that the tango is the most mis- 
understood dance in the world. 
Rhythm is gay 

The maxixe, on the contrary, is, generally speak- 
ing, a dance of fixed figures. Their order may be 
inverted or changed and each figure may be done 
oven ad libitum, but the steps themselves do not 
change. There is more action and a gayer rhythm 
in this dance than in the tango and, while it has a 
smaller number of figures, each one has many 
charming attitudes, the body striking many poses in 
every step. 

It is, to my mind, extraordinary that these two 
dances, so different in character, should both be so 
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popular with the dancing public and yet should be 
so confused in the public mind. 

A great deal of this favour is due, I think, to the 
success of the Argentine and Brazilian music with its 
new rhythm, so strangely fascinating. The music 
of the Brazilian dance has an indisputable value and 
a most unusual and haunting quality. There are 
maxixes of purely native origin which, while merely 
old popular airs, may be considered, without exag- 
geration, to be masterpieces of rhythm. 

The maxixe a body dance 

This music aids vitally in the posing and suggests 
much of the grace of the attitudes in the dance. Its 
time is syncopated like American music but a very 
different syncopation. Oddly enough some of the 
music used for the Brazilian dance is so like that 
used for the tango that it is possible to dance the 
latter to it. Only those dancers, however, who 
have the keenest sense of time and considerable skill 
are able to keep time to such music when tangoing. 

One reason why the maxixe demands greater skill 
than the tango is that it is, as I have already said, a 
body dance. The body, from the waist up, takes 
rhythmic part in the steps. The hands and arms, 
which,should be graceful and pliant, change position 




















Fig. 5 


revolves several times while in this position, the man continues two-step- 
ping, holding the necessary counts; she stops when in a facing position 
required for the side slide, as described in figure three. 
begun in figure six, the hands are lowered very slowly between the 
partners, being brought to a horizontal position with arms extended 
on either side at full length out from the shoulders—then easily 
assume tango position and then two-step for few steps, to get in posi- 
Eighth Figure.—Standing one behind the other, 
left hand in left, the couple two-step together 
forward, first with the right foot, then with the left, but with this dis- 
tinction, that on the second beat they bend the right knee as they turn 
quickly to face each other. They then bring hands to form circle above 
heads and two-step from side to side, swaying body to the right, then 
to the left, and in this position lower hands slowly and assume tango 
position for the Argentine Cortez, which is the climax of the dance. 


tion for next step. 
right hand in right, 


Ninth Figure.—Cortez. 


travel, but return always to the place they start from. 
right foot forward, steps forward with his left foot on second count, 


almost as frequently as the feet. But there must be 
no contorting, no appearance of acrobatic strenuous- 
ness. With the arms and hands in their well- 
defined, balancing positions, the upper part of the 
body must sway in harmony with the music, keeping 
perfect time. I must warn the novice that this is 
not so easy as it looks. The man or girl who has 
never progressed beyond the waltz and two-step will 
not be able to sway gracefully without going through 
some limbering exercises. 
Two-step the foundation 

Fortunately the time of the maxixe is very simple 
and clearly defined, but even so, the necessity of 
changing from the two-step to the glide, while one is 
bending or swaying the upper part of the body to 
left and right alternately, makes the performance 
very difficult. When these movements are not 
graceful, the effect is, naturally, most awkward and 
stilted. 

In contrast to the one-step, the waltz and the 
tango, the maxixe is a lively dance, full of movement 
and a sort of joyousness. While the tango, as given 
by some dancers, is active and possessed of a pro- 
nounced gaiety, it should in reality be slow, digni- 
fied, utterly devoid of spontaneity. 

The foundation of the maxixe is the long, gliding 
two-step. With all its apparent simplicity it is a 
very hard dance to interpret with beauty and grace. 

There are a few general points that I want to 
make very clear in this article. First, the maxixe is 
generally a toe-dance for the girl. .Nearly every 
step she makes is made on the toes. Second, the 
swaying of the body from the waist toward the foot 
that, is leading is very important. This body 
movement is really the making of the maxixe. 
Third, in nearly every change from one position 
to another, the partners two-step for several counts. 
This is important, as these movements make easy 
the change to position. 

The girl who is.a “born dancer” will have little or 
no difficulty in becoming a most graceful maxixe 
dancer if she will remember these three important 
Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 


‘Figs. 6 & 7 


Assume tango position. 











Fig. 8 


resting on his right foot. 
In the slide 
the music. 


on her right foot. 


Dancers do not She 
Man starts with 


points. And always when in doubt as to what to do 
next the two-step will save the day. He or she who 
hesitates in anything but the waltz is lost. Keep on 
dancing, no matter how difficult the change to posi- 
tion may seem. 

All the steps I have given here are possible in the 
ballroom; they are ‘‘home”’ steps. The cortez will 
have to be modified if the room is very crowded, but 
it can most certainly be performed. The tenth step, 
for which no picture is given, is the actual finish of 
the dance, although as I have said before, these steps 
may be gone through as many times as partners wish 
or musicians permit. Ballroom dancers merely at- 
tain tango position and two-step, introducing indi- 
vidual turns and postures as they desire, until the 
music ceases. Personally I use this step to make a 
graceful exit from the stage. 


A swaying dance 

While the directions given under the pictures are 
perfectly clear and with the aid of the photographs 
explain themselves, let me add a few words of further 
explanation. The regular dancing position is, of 
course, that assumed for the old waltz. In the walk- 
ing movement of figure one, therefore, the partners 
are facing each other and are close together. The 
tango position differs but slightly from that for the 
waltz and is easily assumed. 

In figure three, the swaying motion is the feature. 
This may be repeated several times, but the posi- 
tion of the body changes with each sway. 

In the third figure, the arrangement of the hands 
and arms is very important. When well done, this 
position, while doing the side slide, makes a very 
beautiful picture. It is in the fifth figure that the 
man uses his thumbs to guide his partner. In every 
figure when the arms change position, the change 
must be made very slowly. There is no grace in 
haste. 

All the flurry occasioned by the peculiar steps and 
positions of the modern dances was equalled years 
ago when the waltz superseded the stately minuet. 
History is simply repeating itself. Before the 
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throws her left foot up and out. 
then two-steps until 
Tenth Figure.—In this figure, which is the practical finish of the dance 
for the ballroom, the partners attain tango position and two-step. 


in position 







Photographed 
especially for 
Harper's Ba- 
sar by the 
Campbell 
Studio. 
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and immediately back on his right, finishing count with his weight 
On the third count he steps back on left 
foot, holding his weight on that foot during third and fourth counts of 
At the end of the fourth count he kicks his right foot 
forward and upward at the back. Lady begins by coming back on 
left foot, swings the right foot to the left describing a semi-circle and 
allowing right foot to come to rest just back of left foot. 
step the man is facing the lady’s left shoulder and a position is devel- 
oped naturally that is held throughout the count. 
right foot back to the left foot, the lady throws her weight from 
tight to left foot, finishing count with weight resting on left foot. On 
the third count she swings her right leg in a semi-circle to a position 
causing her to face her partner again. 
On the fourth count she makes a slight spring and 


During this 


Now bringing the 


At the finish her weight rests 


This is called the “ throw away.” 
to glide into figure ten. 


French Revolution the ballet was the dance of the 
aristocrats. In France it was danced at the court 
through the reign of several Louis. Then came the 
day of Louis XIV. He grew fat and awkward and, 
being very vain and sensitive, ordered the ballet rele- 
gated to the stage. In time the waltz became the 
dance of the great majority in this country, as well 
as in France and England. I do not believe that 
Louis Quatorze would have abolished the maxixe 
and other dances of the moment had they been 
danced in his day, for they are most excellent pre- 
servers of the slimness of the human figure. 

These new dances have come to us at a psycho- 
logical moment; at a time when the two sexes were 
drifting apart in their pleasures and sports. The 
interest taken in outdoor games by men and 
women, while creating a community of interests in a 
way, only serves to separate them in other ways. 
While men and women are able to meet together 
and discuss golf, tennis, polo and even auction with 
delightful camaraderie, when the former want to 
play these games they invariably seek masculine 
partners. And women? Well, they play with 
women, of course. I think that this sport situation 
has done more to separate the sexes than the femi- 
nist movement. 


The maxixe and the one-step 

The revival of interest in dancing, or more prop- 
erly speaking, the success of the new dances, is bring- 
ing the sexes together in a way that would delight 
the matchmaking mother of the early Victorian age. 
Men who were firmly convinced that they could not 
dance, or that their dancing days were over, are 
tripping gaily through the new steps, displaying both 
skill and grace in creating steps of theirown. Many 
men who never cared for the waltz welcomed the 
one-step with open arms and agile feet, as one might 
say, finding it a perfect foundation for the many 
individual combinations of figures. It is the sim- 
plest of the new forms, just four steps forward, then 
four backward, followed by four slides and eight 
steps around. 








THE VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE 


Lady Maidstone was Miss Margaretta Drexel, only daughter of Anthony Drexel of Philadelphia. 


By MRS. LESLIE COTTON 


Viscount Maidstone is the son of the Earl of 


Winchilsea and is heir to the title. The Winchilsea earldom goes back to the latter part of the seventeenth century, when the widow of Sir Moyle 


Finch of Winchilsea was created Viscountess of Maidstone and Countess of Winchilsea. 


are inherited only by male issue. 


Although these titles were first borne by a woman they 
The present Viscountess is called the greatest American beauty living in England. Her marriage to the 


Viscount in London four years ago was the most important nuptial event of that season. 


Though Mrs. Cotton has won an enviable renown 
for her delightfully executed and exceedingly truth- 
ful portraits of lovely women, she is equally felic- 
itous in her treatment of her masculine sitters. 
Feminine beauty appeals very strongly to her, 
however, and among her sitters have been several 
noted American and English beauties. 
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Her portrait of Lady Maidstone is one of the 
most interesting to Americans. That of Lady 
Dufferin was exhibited at the Salon last season and 
this year she will exhibit one of Mrs. William 
Moore, a member of the American colony in Paris. 
These portraits and those of General Brayton Ives 
and of Rodin were on exhibition at Knoedler’s Fifth 
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Avenue Gallery during February. Although a 
New Yorker by birth, Mrs. Cotton has lived abroad 
for eight years, having a studio in Paris and one in 
London. Many of her portraits are done in the 
homes of her sitters, as she likes to paint them in the 
side light, in the light and among the surroundings 
in which they really live. 
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News of the Senator’s meeting with the Duc de Luxe having spread, the new Ambassador’s mai! 
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is filled with threatening letters from Morevaina. The same 


mail brings Mary a letter from Tom Jones, and she wishes she were back home. 


Fifth in the Series of ‘‘Senator Lambkin’s daughter Mary,’ by Charles Dana Gibson 
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Johnston & Hewitt. 


THE MUSIC-ROOM 


Interesting from many viewpoints, from that of the artist, the architect, the beauty-lover and the home-lover, is the Larz 
Anderson house on Massachusetts Avenue. Of white marble, set against a background of dark foliaged trees, the picture it pre- 
sents is decidedly foreign. Its interior is worthy of the exterior. The public rooms are on the two lower floors,—the music- 
room or ball-room, the dining-room and the various drawing-rooms. One of the most perfect in its finished beauty and its 
usableness is the music-room, the walls of which are hung with rare old Flemish tapestries. Opening from this is the inner 
hall, with its broad marble stairway leading to the upper floor. Entirely filling the wall at the bend of the stairway, a superb 
painting gives the one warm colour note in the hall. 

On the second floor the two wings of the house are connected by the art gallery, one of the most interesting and inspiring 
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THE CURIO GALLERY 


of rooms. Here are enshrined the many rare mementoes of years spent in other countries; of journeys into the Orient and 
through Russia, There are rare ivory carvings from India, shrines from Japan and China, paintings of many schools, But of 
even greater interest are objects connected with American history, souvenirs of Lafayette, of Washington, and of others identified 
with the making of America. The black and white marble floor and the Flemish tapestries on the walls make a harmonious 
setting for this remarkable collection. Opening from one of the galleries is the dining-room, which is done in rich, sombre tones 
of brown and red. Here French windows give entrance to the wide gallery in the music-room. 

At the other end are the French and English drawing-rooms done in styles characteristic of each country. Both of 
these rooms, also, overlook the ball-room. 
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E traveled from Brussels to 
Tokyo by the Trans-Sibe- 

rian Railway, and as I have 

been asked many questions in re- 
gard to that trip, I take pleasure in 
giving to the readers of the BAZAR 
a short description of the journey. 

When we left Brussels early in 
December, 1912, the last thing we 
saw at the Gare du Nord was a 
row of people waving good-bye, 
among them, the Japanese Minis- 
ter. We awoke the next morning 
in German Poland, where the pine 
trees were planted in rows, and the 
fields cultivated in orderly fashion. 

At the frontier, on entering 
Russia, all our bags went out and 
came in again, but as we had special 
passports they were not opened. 

My impressions of Moscow are 
peculiar. I did not expect to By 
see the great Chinese wall there, 
as I did not know that the Mongols had once 
occupied this ancient town. The green-tiled roofs 
of the city give the appearance of the sea rolling in, 
and the balloon-like towers of bulbous domes like 
pineapples and onions make you think of a giant 
vegetable garden in the sky. What a nightmare 
the church of St. Basil is! No wonder Ivan the 
Terrible had the architect’s eyes put out when it 
was finished. Ivan, however, considered it so 
wonderful that he determined no other building 
should ever be constructed like it. 

The wealth and splendour that the Kremlin con- 
tains, and the relics in the superb churches, are 
unbelievable. The Throne room was never entered 
by women, with the exception of the great Catharine. 

After leaving Moscow we occasionally passed a 
log cabin village with a church painted gray, its 
domes of blue or green surmounted by the Greek 
cross. The people were all bundled up. The 
costumes are so varied that it is difficult to describe 
them, and the faces of the people vary as much as 
the costumes. 

To us the Chinese family were perhaps the most 
interesting persons on the train. The Chinese wife 
was quite pretty. When she went out, she put 
on a long sealskin coat and a hat of the latest 
Parisian fashion; in the car, however, her clothes 
were partly Chinese. The children were all 
dressed in European costume and had a French 
nurse. There were a number of Japanese men on 
the train, in fact every nationality imaginable was 
represented. 


Across Siberia to Korea 


The Ural Mountains, which really are not moun- 
tains but hills, were a relief from the monotonous 
stretches of white. Here green malachite boxes 
and aquamarines are to be bought at little booths 
in the stations. Some of the other stones, sup- 
posed to be Ural Mountain gems, are imitations, 
and travelers should beware of them 

Many of the railway hands were political pris- 
oners, and most of them were quite good looking. 
We passed some of the convict cars with their barred 
windows, and the old road over which the exiles 
used to march before the railroad was built. There 
were a great many trains bearing emigrants to 
Siberia, even more settlers going in that direction 
now than to America. Siberia looks much like our 
Northwest, so it is sometimes called the New America. 

As we approached Irkoutsk it grew colder and 
the snow was deeper. Some of the Eastern Siberian 
towns are really surprisingly large and thriving— 
Irkoutsk is quite a big place—but all consist of low 
wooden houses. We traveled by way of Korea, 
now a Japanese colony, which my husband wished 
to study on the way to his new.post as Ambassador 
to Japan. 

From Changchun on, officials of the railroad 
were sent to escort us and tell us about the country. 
The snow began to disappear and the sharp moun- 
tains of Korea came in sight, with little villages 
tucked in the ravines. Here the Korean tigers 
are tobe found. Both men and women were dressed 
in white cotton, which seemed strange in Winter and 
rather startling after the dark costumes of the Chinese 
and the furcoats of the Russians. As white is mourn- 
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Luncheon 


with 


MRS. 


Mrs. Anderson was Miss Isabel Perkins, 
daughter of Commodore George Perkins, 
U. S. N., of Boston. Her mother was 
Miss Weld, of Weld, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. A few years ago Mrs. Anderson 
published a book of charming fairy tales, 
and during the last winter one of her 
plays was produced at the Bijou Theatre 
in Boston. During Mr. Anderson's serv- 
ice as Ambassador to Belgium, Mrs. 
Anderson founded a club, whose object 
was to care for American girl students in 
Brussels. ‘Toward the close of the last 
administration, Mr. Anderson was trans- 
ferred to Japan, and it was during their 
residence in Tokyo that the Iuncheon 
herein described took place. 


ing among the Koreans, and they wear it for long 
periods, they adopted it as a national costume from 
motives of economy. The men wore straw sandals 
and curious little open-work hats of black horse- 
hair, which made them look very tall and slight 
and gave them a dandified appearance. They looked 
especially funny when riding on bullocks. The 
women, on the contrary, were wound about to such an 
extent in white cotton that they resembled Turkish 
women, and they waddled as if bow-legged. Many 
of the men were comical in green silk coats, with 
which they covered their heads without putting their 
arms into the sleeves. They were allowed to wear 
these coats as a badge of honour for their bravery in 
battle. When in mourning the men wear huge 
straw hats and do not think it proper to speak. 


Korean hospitality 


At Seoul we were met by the Japanese officials, 
and our Consul-General, Mr. Scidmore. 

The Japanese have been making great improve- 
ments in this new colony of theirs. Their Gover- 
nor-General, Count Terauchi, is a very able man. 
The dinner for us at the Government house was in 
European style. The four Japanese ladies who 
received were all in Japanese costume—black 
kimonos, which they only wear for ceremony, and 
superb gold obis, or sashes. The Governor’s 
daughter, who was one of them, was very beautiful. 
I went in to dinner with the Governor-General, and 
had on the other side a Japanese doctor of the 
Red Cross, who had been in America and was 
acquainted with Miss Boardman, the head of our 
Red Cross here. 

There were many Japanese officials at the station 
in the early morning to say good-bye when we left 
Seoul. Southern Korea is quite beautiful, with 
fine snow mountains and cultivated terraces. The 
earth is red and the mountains bare. At every 
station of any importance the station master, chief 
of police, reporters, hotel keepers, and the mayor 
of the town came down and presented their cards 
and exchanged greetings with my husband. 

After a night’s crossing from Korea we landed at 
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Shimonoseki, and the journey by 
rail along the mysterious Inland 
Sea was quite wonderful. It has 
a fascination peculiarly its own. 
Wooded, fairy islands appear and 
disappear in the rising, shifting 
mist. No wonder the Japanese 
believe in Bahu, Eater of Dreams. 
As we looked the sea seemed to 
change, as if by a magic wand, to 
crinkly gray crepe, while the moun- 
tains turned to soft, fading velvet. 
Then a phantom boat glided by 
and a beach of golden sand with 
tiny toy houses made of paper 
came into view. You can well 
Camera understand what these views are 
Portrait by from the Japanese prints by 





Mrs. J. C. Fairchild) Hokusai and other artists. 


Our arrival in Tokyo was about 
New Year’s time, the great fes- 
tival season of the year, which 
lasts about ten days, when all the 
young girls put on very gay kimonos, and even the 
horses are decorated. The older people generally 
give one another presents of dwarf flowering trees, 
which are supposed to bring luck, while the chil- 
dren give the game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
and one sees both old and young people playing it 
in the streets. 


The New Year in Japan 


On the last evening of the year in Japan, just asin 
China, everybody is supposed to settle his bills and 
begin the New Year without debts. Some of the peo- 
ple have to sell their belongings to do this, so a fair, 
or matsuri, is held in the main streets, and in their 
homes they eat rice cakes and drink saké. You see 
bands of men going from house to house and making 
merry with a make-believe lion-dog’s head, a myth- 
ical animal taken from the Chinese. They make this 
lion-dog jump and frolic through the house as they 
sing and dance, in order to drive out evil, and they 
often sprinkle salt in front of their houses and also 
strike flint, believing that the sparks will keep away 
bad spirits. 

The Japanese go from house to house on New 
Year’s Day saying “May you be as strong as the 
pine and as straight as the bamboo, may the stork 
make nests in your chimney and the turtle crawl 
over your floor.” The meaning of the turtle and 
the stork is long life. The lobster, too, is significant 
of old age and is often found as decoration over the 
gateway at this time of year, suggesting the hope 
that he who passes beneath it may not die until 
time has bowed his back in like manner. Often 
surrounding the lobster are the Yusuri branches, 
on which the young leaves are budding while the 
old have not yet fallen, significant of the several 
generations of the family within. Among other 
things ferns are also used, symbolical of happiness 
and unity in wedded life, while there may also be 
strips of seaweed to symbolize rejoicing. Beneath 
the lobster hangs the lucky bag filled with roasted 
chestnuts, dried persimmons, etc. Everything has 
a meaning and tells a story in Japan. Even the 
poorest will have some clumps of bamboo and pine 
at their gates, so that the streets look gay and pretty. 

The day we arrived at the Embassy the garden 
was covered with snow and looked almost as pretty 
as if the white plum blossoms were in bloom on 
their silver-trunked trees. The compound has 
about two acres of ground and contains the Embassy, 
a big white house with green blinds, with Chancery 
attached, two bungalows in which the Secretaries live, 
and a stable. Inside, the rooms were made pretty 
with Eastern curios and dwarf flowering trees. The 
Japanese servants proved most efficient and honest, 
and the two Japanese maids, Sawa Nagasawa and 
Tei Minemoto, were quite attractive. 

One hears such strange eastern sounds in an 
Oriental country—the song of men lifting heavy 
loads as they walk along, the bells of the news- 
dealers, the fanfare of the soldiers, the flute of the 
blind masseur, the whistle of the pipe cleaner (the 
man who cleans the pipes of smokers), the little 
drums of people selling wares, and at night 
the half tones of the samisan and the clack, 
clack of the watchman, who beats two sticks 

(Continued on page 72) 
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This photograph is of a very beautiful girl and 
her favourite dog. Her frock is of flesh tulle, em- 
broidered with pearls, over flesh pink satin. The 
whole effect is deliciously airy, shoes and stock- 
ings being also Fv mer cho The pink note is 
accentuated at the waist by a pink coral and dia- 
mond ornament. Her sleeves would have been 
entirely the “last word” only that Lucile per- 
suaded her to have that second saving little 
string of pearls. 


To Lady Duff-Gordon the last word in startling 
frocks has been spoken and she turns with delight 
to the frills and flounces which the Gossip-bird 
promises for spring. But these frills and flounces 
are very different in effect from those of the cere- 
monious 1860 days, when bouffant crinolined ruffles 
spread over the feet. To-day, the flounce-like 
tunics assume alarming proportions over the hips, 
but diminish to narrow swathings at the feet, slit to 
permit a glimpse of the shoemaker’s latest trismph. 


Dear Mr. Editor, Paris, March, 1914. 

F the evening frocks which are being worn today 
I (when it is still very cold) are the shadows cast 

by the coming events of the early Spring and 

Summer fashions, I really tremble to think what 
they may become when the weather is hot, and one 
naturally is inclined to abandon any superfluous 
garments. The eye becomes accustomed, however, 
to anything in time, so perhaps by Summer I shall 
be telling you how lovely I think these daring nudi- 
tiesare. Today they really hurt my innate British 
sensibilities. I think them perfectly shocking ex- 
cept in the case of a very few; and these few are, 
alas, the exceptions. The young, lovely, well- 
formed, roseate, velvet-skinned women, things of 
beauty and joys forever, seldom seem to have this 
startling inclination to display in public what ought 
to be their “‘secret charms.” Fat, middle-aged 
women appear to have this tendency most highly 
developed. The other night at supper one of them 
almost prevented me from eating, she reminded me 
so forcibly of a carcass of an overfed pig that I’d 
seen at a “charcuterie’’ at Christmas time, all 
trimmed up with bows and bits of gold paper. 

During the last month—since writing to you—I 
have seen, at three quite different types of places, 
some glaring examples for and against this latest 
Parisian craze. Dining at one of the smartest and 
most respectable restaurants, there was a young and 
very pretty woman (this time it was a delectable 
sight) with beautiful arms and back and chest. 
Her skirt was a draped effect of wine purple velvet 
with no waist-line of any kind. The velvet contin- 
ued up in two points in back and front and was held 
up on each shoulder by diamond ornaments. This 
formed the apology for the bodice. From the dis- 
tance her flesh looked like white triangles back and 
front, her arms being bare underneath to where one 
imagines a waist-line would be. She had no jewels 
round her neck, the only sign of ornaments being the 
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This little picture frock, though beloved of the 
Parisians, is more in the English picture style. 
Lucile recommends it to any girl, as being quite 
sure to suit her young beauty. It is of pale 
blue taffeta; down the front are wreaths of 
roses, faintly embroidered in shades of pink, 
nestling in green leaves. The little frill round 
the feet is edged with a deeper shade of pink. 
The bodice is of pale green satin, and round the 
waist is a sash in two shades of pink, with a 
button containing an old miniature, surrounded 
by still another shade of blue. Fichus of 
fleny lace and a bouquet of little vari-coloured 
flowers are on the corsage and sleeves. 


diamond clasps on her shoulders and two very large- 
stoned rings on the little finger of each hand. It is 
needless to say that this lady, as she was such a 
lovely creature, caused great pleasure to some of the 
diners and made quite a sensation. 

The second type of place was the “‘ Bal Rose” at 
Duque’s Dancing Palace, where all fashionable 
Paris of both worlds was assembled. Here I saw 
dozens of these scantily clad ladies; some looking 
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The Parisienne of the moment is crowned 
with jet instead of with jewels. 


lovely and others truly revolting, according to their 
respective age, size and skin quality. 

The third place (and I keep it for the last, for a 
more remarkable “ensemble” I have never seen,) 
was the house of a well-known young American 
hostess, married to a Frenchman of high rank. The 
room in which I first saw my hostess was exactly 
part of her, or she of it. The pure white walls with 
the Directoire mouldings were painted in grey and 
black, the grey furniture was upholstered with black 
and white striped brocade seats to match the cur- 
tains, and the white carpet had a white and grey 
border, the only colour in the room being some fine 
old yellow lacquer cabinets, and bowls and bowls of 
yellow tulips. 

As she stood receiving her guests in her severely 
simple black velvet gown, she looked like a mark of 
exclamation, accentuating the beauty of her re- 
markable room, and her own arresting loveliness. 
The velvet was draped round her in some indefinite, 
clinging way, starting from one shoulder and ending 
on the floor in-a long train. The other shoulder 
and under the arm was quite unclothed and bare, 
but (and here is the point of cleverness) she had ar- 
ranged her well-known and priceless pearls across 
her shoulder, and had hooked them into diamond 
clasps in front. The same arrangement was used in 
the back, thus forming a shoulder-strap of pearls 
which held up the velvet on one side of the bodice 
where it swathed round under her arm. 

It was really very beautiful, and there in the 
lovely, softly lighted room, with the scent of flowers 
and all the refinements and “lJuxe”’ of the “ grande 
dame” about her, I was hypnotized into thinking for 
the moment that this undress madness had a delec- 
table and certainly very alluring side to it, if properly 
“staged” and lighted. But I do not recommend it 
to American women from any point of view. Nor 
do I think the average American husband or brother 
would permit his women folk to be looked upon, 
thus clad, by any other than himself and in the 
strictest privacy. 


My little Gossip-bird has been very busy since I 
wrote and has just flown in to tell me that in all the 
Ateliers de la Mode taffeta is reigning supreme; shot 
taffeta, taffeta moiré-striped, spotted, flowered, etc., 
etc., in every conceivable shade under the sun. He 
adds that frills (and thrills) are the keynotes of the 
coming fashions, but that of other trimmings there 

(Continued on page 74) 
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I really want a slave.” 
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Author of “The Successful Wife,” ‘‘The Girls from His Town,” and “Amanda of the Mill.” 


Mary Moreland, the simple business secretary, through emotional experiences, is developing into a clever, 


resourceful, self-contained woman. 


Her attitude toward Thomas Maughm, her former employer, and 


toward Amber Doane, the girl whose feet have strayed out of the narrow path, shows a broader view of 
The love element in the story becomes more intense. 


life. 


THE STORY 

Thomas Maughm, after a quarrel with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 
follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 
secretary and convinces her that if Maughm leaves her 
she, his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland 
goes to Boston but she refuses to stay, telling Maughm 
to go back to his wife. In the station she meets Amber 
Doane, an acquaintance. Returning to New York on 
a night train, she goes to the office and leaves a note for 
Vaughm, telling him that she cannot keep the money or 
remain in his employ. At home she hears that Amber 
Doane has been deserted by a French teacher with whom 





she had eloped. Maughm returns to find his wife has 
discovered that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, 
and is bitterly jealous. Heleaveshome. Mary goes to 
town to answer an advertisement for a secretary for an 
English man of letters 1t the St. Regis she is told that 
the Englishman, Basi! Romney, is ill and another ap- 


pointment is made for her. She hears that Amber 
Doane has come home. On Sunday she passes Amber 
on the street without speaking, but the church service 
softens her mood and the next day she stops to see Am- 
ber, who tells her the story of her unfortunate love af- 
fair. On reaching home Mary finds that her mother 
has been on an extravagant shopping tour. In an- 
swer lo her daughter's criticisms, she explains defiantly 
that she has opened accounts, giving Mr. Maughm as 
areference. Then Mary tells her that she has left Mr. 
Maughm’s employ. 

Mrs. Maughm takes into her confidence her friend 
Mrs. Torrance, who has just come from abroad; on 
her advice she sends for Maughm and attempts a recon- 
ciliation. He is persuaded to meet them at the St. 
Regis Hotel. There he by chance encounters Mary 
Moreland, who ts waiting to see Romney about the sec- 
retaryship. She asks him whether he has given money 
lo her mother. Mrs. Maughm sees them and leaves in 
jealous anger. 
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ASIL ROMNEY sat waiting for the young 
B person who had come by appointment in 

response to his advertisement for a secretary. 
A glass of hot milk and a siphon of vichy had been 
placed conveniently near by, and before him stood 
a low table covered with manuscript. A sable rug 
was wrapped about his knees, his elbows rested on 
the arms of the huge chair, and his long, sensitive 
fingers were intertwined under his chin. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Ten minutes late,’ murmured Romney as he 
glanced at the mantel clock of his luxuriously 
furnished sitting-room at the St. Regis, and nodded 
to his manservant to open the door. 

Mary Moreland was not the type Romney had 
expected to see. 

“A chair for the lady, Fenton, please,” he said 
with a slight wave of his delicate hand, “and you 
can leave us. You came in answer to my advertise- 
ment?” 

“Yes.” 

“You came, as well, last week?” 

“T came at seven on Saturday.” 

“Too bad to have made you two journeys; I was 
ill on Saturday. Won’t you sit down?” 

Mary took the seat which had been placed for her 
at the other side of the table. Propped up by his 
cushions, Romney appeared to her pitifully small 
and helpless, but his eyes were brilliant with intelli- 
gence and his scrutiny, though keen and searching, 
was kindly. He saw that her breathing was a 
trifle more rapid than normal and that she appeared, 
if not ill at ease, at least a little nervous. He tapped 
the table at his side with the tips of his fingers. 

“T have advertised for a secretary; but I must 
admit that I did not state the whole truth. I used 
that term in hopes that some one would respond; 
if I had been"quite frank, I fear no one would have 
come. I really want a slave.” 

Mary Moreland made no reply. 

“T am an invalid,” Romney continued, “and I 
write verses. Out of a week I sometimes work 
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forty hours and at another time a fortnight passes 
without a line accomplished. It depends upon how 
I feel, but,” still smiling, “it will never depend 
upon how you feel, should you take the position. 
The mood may possess me at times to begin work 
at five o’clock in the morning; or at midnight. I 
may work five hours at a stretch and again I might 
dismiss you within five minutes.”” He paused. 

Mary Moreland said in a quiet voice: “Mr. 
Maughm, for whom I was private secretary for ten 
years, was rather irregular in his methods.” 

Romney smiled. “But I have no methods.” 

“Tt was different work——” 

“Or you would not have stayed with him ten 
years,” and he continued still smiling, “ten years 
with one person! Incredible! You won’t mind, 
will you, if I say that if any one should by chance 
be content to remain with me ten weeks I might 
become heartily sick and tired of such fortitude and 
perseverance? You, for example, would, I am sure, 
be more than ‘fed up,’ as we say in London, with 
me.” 

At the St. Regis 

She did not smile—and he liked her repose. He 
had not met with it before in America. 

Romney picked up the card lying on his table. 

“Miss Moreland?” 

“Mary Moreland.” 

“The name,” Romney said, “is soothing, and 
when you get to know me you will understand what 
that means to me. About your salary,” he added, 
“would you mind speaking about it to my man 
Fenton? He pays for everything. Fenton has my 
entire confidence. He pulled me out of a fire,” 
Romney continued, “when I was a little chap. He 
was badly burned himself at the time—we have 
never felt him quite a servant since.” 

Mary Moreland rose. 

“ About references,” she said. 

He smiled. ‘You have no references that would 
interest me.” He held out a slender hand toward 
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her. As she stooped to take it in her own strong grasp 

1er intensely sympathetic nature responded to his. 
“Will you come tomorrow at noon, Miss More- 

Pee <= 

land? 

“Yes, Mr. Romney.” 


Mrs. Maughm turned from the window of her 
boudoir and approached her friend, Mrs. Torrance. 
Her self-control was giving way. 

“Such effrontery, Cicely!’”’ she said. ‘Just think 
of it. Arranging a meeting with that woman at 
the hour he planned to fetch me home, there in 
the same hotel! It is incredible, it is disgusting! 
Tom used to be a man of taste. He has gotten to be 
as common as the people in his office.” 

The door opened and a servant brought in the mar- 
moset. Mrs. Torrance took the little creature in 
her arms and looking into its face, said in her bland 
drawl: 

“Toto will tell you, Daisy, that no matter how 
common other people may become, we are likely to 
elevate those with whom we come in contact.” 

Mrs. Maughm laughed. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said carelessly. ‘What 
would you do if your husband was in the habit of 
meeting stenographers under your very eyes?” 

Mrs. Torrance put the monkey on her shoulder, 
folded her hands and raised her eyes with an innocu- 
ous expression. 

“Vou see, Daisy, I was playing ‘follow the 
leader’ this afternoon. If I had been the neglected 
wife in that little episode, I would have waited for 
Tom to come and take me home as you planned he 
should.” 


Some worldly advice 


“Waited with that woman there?” 

“She was his private secretary.” 

“One might call her something else, I fancy,” said 
Daisy Maughm. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Torrance easily, “perhaps she 
came to tell him where he had hidden his will.” 

“Nonsense!” E 

“Or to ask him to recommend her for a new posi- 
tion.” 

“He has looked after that, you may be sure!” 
sneered Mrs. Maughm. 

“You don’t want our advice, Daisy?” 

“Our advice?” repeated Mrs. Maughm. 

“Toto’s and mine.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Maughm petulantly, 
“how can you be so inconsiderate? This is a 
tragedy!” 

“T shall not be,” said Mrs. Torrance quietly, “if 
you can prove to me that it is a tragedy.” 

“Then what do you call it?”’ 

Mrs. Torrance, still chaffing her friend, though 
always gracious, said shortly: 

“A domestic tragedy presupposes some dishonour- 
able affair, an incurable disease,’’—and added, nod- 
ding her head sagely “or debt.” 

“And,” continued Mrs. Maughm with a theatri- 
cal gesture of despair, “ unfaithfulness ‘ 

“Tut, tut,” interrupted Mrs. Torrance, still loyal 
to the absent husband, ‘“‘ you have no proof of that, 
Daisy. It is better not to assume that unpleasant 
things are actual.” 

“Your code,” said Mrs. Maughm, “is positively 
immoral. It would wreck society.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Torrance amiably, “you don’t 
want our advice?” 

Mrs. Maughm ignored the remark. 

“Tom will be here in a moment with a plausible 
story.” 

“Did you ever know him to lie, Daisy? Don’t 
take that attitude until he really deserves it.” 

Mrs. Maughm bit her lip. 

“When I first got Toto he had the most shocking 
ways. He once tore a favourite scarf of mine into 
bits.”’ 

“You compare my husband to a monkey! 

“They tell us we are all related to the primates, 
you know,” and she added: ‘‘Come now, ignore it. 
Tom will be here in a moment—forget it!”’ 

“You mean that I shall say nothing?” 

“Not a word: This is his first night here in a 
month. If you have any intention of living under 
the same roof with him—for Heaven’s sake, play 
anew game. Be a strategist.” 

Before Mrs. Maughm could respond Thomas 
Maughm opened the door. He greeted his wife 
cordially, hesitated a moment, and then leaning 
forward kissed her. Turning to Mrs. Torrance, 
Maughm extended both hands. 

“By Jove, Cicely, you are the best I’ve seen in 
years!” 





” 


The prodigal’s return 


Mrs. Torrance lifted her fragrant cheek. 

“Kiss me, Tom.” 

Maughm bent and kissed her heartily. The 
marmoset gave a little cry. Mrs. Torrance took 
him up and thrust him into Maughm’s arms. 

“Toto, here’s the nicest man in America.” 

Maughm laughed heartily. 

“This is the darndest. little thing; it is just like 
you to keep one of these little beasts. Last time 
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“Why did you meet that Moreland girl in the St. Regis today?” 


it was a white rat. I remember you came into the 
Waldorf in a red evening gown with the little devil 
running all over you—do you remember, Daisy? 
and the women jumped up on the chairs and howled. 
I had to get a private room.” 

Mrs. Torrance took her pet from Maughm, 
tucked him under her arm, and held out her 
hand. 

“T am going to dress, Tom; I will see you at 
dinner.” 

“At dinner,” he said; “it is too good to be 
true.” 

Husband and wife were alone together. Maughm 
had come directly from the vivid interview with 
Mary Moreland. He had sensed her revolt and her 
determination to hold him at a distance and it had 
roused his masterful nature to overcome her defiance. 
Maughm lit a cigarette. He was good to look at, 
strong, vigourous, and demanding of life the good 
fellowship of his kind and the love of woman. 

In spite of her jealous anger Daisy Maughm made 
the first advance. She went up to her husband and 
put her hand on his sleeve. It was the first indica- 
tion of friendliness towards him she had given in 
months. 

““Cicely’s charming, isn’t she?” she said. 

“Ripping!” Then he added, “I missed you at the 
St. Regis.” 

“Yes, when we started to come home you were 
not in sight.” 

Maughm looked down at his wife and was con- 
scious of her effort to be agreeable, of her murmur, 
as she stood by his side: 

“ Are you glad to come back, Tom?” 

“Of course, Daisy.” 

“Why don’t you kiss me?” she said softly, and he 
bent to her upturned lips. 
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“Daisy,” he said suddenly, “I want to ask you 
something. I wonder if you will tell me honestly. 
I would be grateful if you would.” 

Mrs. Maughm stepped back. 

“How did you come into possession of the thou- 
sand dollars you gave me the other night?” 


The purest accident 


He couldn’t have chosen a more inopportune 
moment for the question. He had blundered. If 
Daisy Maughm told the truth she must confess that 
she had been prying among his letters; she bit her 
lip. Too late Maughm realized his error. 

“Since,” said his wife, controlling herself, “you 
ask me the question, I will ask you one in return.” 
She threw back her head. 

“Why did you meet that Moreland girl in the 
St. Regis today?” 

He reddened. 

“By the purest accident.” 

Mrs. Maughm laughed. It was the old laugh, 
the one her husband hated; the cause of many tur- 
bulent scenes between them; it enraged him now. 

“Funny, isn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Maughm,—‘“I came 
into possession of that money in the same way—pure 
accident.” 


Mary Moreland knew that Maughm always stuck 
to facts in whatever he said; it was the trait she 
most admired in him. 

She was glad that he had not given money to her 
mother. His positive denial cleared away a sick- 
ening doubt. She could now think of him more 
easily. How well he looked. She believed he was 
happy—that was what she wanted. 

Then there came to her a vivid remembrance of 

(Continued on page 84) 











From the original drawing 
by Paul Poiret. 


Poiret shows frivolous and serious frocks and wraps for the evening in his spring opening. 


Feder 
Poiret startled the French manufacturers when he commis- 
sioned the Duplan Silk Co. of New York to make for him 
silks from the designs of the children in his Martine school. 
In the so-called Liseron silk, green and red have been com- 
bined in a daring, but not crude manner, and Poiret has 
used it for the bodice of the black charmeuse restaurant 
frock he designed exclusively for John Wanamaker. 
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Paul Poiret’s 
spring opening 


Harper’s Bazar :— 

To-day I am sending you a long article on the 
fashions of the coming seasons, as well as eight 
designs of new models, and I wish to state that I 
have not allowed anyone either to sketch or photo- 
graph these models. 

You are therefore assured that all designs of my 
models, reproduced in other American publications, 
are absolutely unauthorized and not authentic. 

With my respectful compliments, 


au er 


Paris, February 4, 1914. 





l is the season’s opening. A solemn day for me. 

Just as the playwright scarcely breathes on the 

day of a first performance, as the accused 
awaits the sentence of his judges, so I am awaiting 
the verdict of my patrons, who, within the short 
space of a few moments, will judge the result of 
many months’ work. For an hour or two, they will 
view the mantles and gowns that have been created 
by my brain; for that purpose they have gathered 
in my salons and they, too, are impatient to see, 
to criticize, to condemn, or to praise. 

When I look at my judges, I do not feel particularly 
reassured. There is the Hungarian who used to 
work in my establishment in Paris, some ten years 
ago, and whom the vagaries of fortune have brought 
to New York. There is a man who used to be at 
the head of a large embroidery concern which failed 
about five years ago in Paris. He was then “‘ picked 
up”’ by a large American establishment of which 
he is now the accredited buyer; in a moment or two, 
he will give me his impressions. 

\nd here is Monsieur K , the New World’s 
“Petronius.” In matters of style his opinion is 
decisive, and his impressions have weight with 
the other buyers. They study his every move- 
ment; they scan his features; they interpret the 
lift of an eyebrow and the hard line formed by the 
pursing of his lips; he is the one, it is said, who 
diplomatically decrees what is and what is not to be 
fashionable in America. 

Mr. L is at ease on a sofa; he is smoking a 
large cigar, and at his feet his dog is dreaming. 
And there, Mile. P from Boston is exchanging 
glances and winks with Mile. T of New York. 
[Those two women, who cannot bear the sight of 
each other in America, develop a great intimacy in 
Paris in order to further their business. 

All these people went to bed late—it would be 
impossible to be in Paris without going about a 
little. Seeing the fashions is an excuse for a theatre 
party and then for supper at one of the restaurants 
where the doors never close; no wonder then, if 
the mind is not freshly alert to pass on the new 
Spring fashions. 

There is a rustle—a very slight one. The man- 
nequins are coming. One by one they pass, moving 
with infinite grace. Lightly swaying, they advance 
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Feder 
In this fetching afternoon gown designed by Poiret for 
John Wanamaker the Martine silk has been featured by 
draping it in pannier folds at the sides of the skirt. The 
Boquet design, a striking combination of black and white, 
forms an effective contrast to the black taffeta foundation 
of the costume. A lace scarf is cleverly draped to simelate 
a collar on the jacket of vague outline. 
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Feder 
It is not surprising that a colour artist, such as Poiret is, 
should delight in the Martine silk bearing the name Pekin, 
for in it black, yellow and red stripes are cleverly blended. 
has dared to make the tunic of this frock designed for 
John Wanamaker entirely of the silk, but he has toned 
down the brilliancy by adding a skirt, wide sash and plaited 
tuching of black charmeuse. 
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The street costumes shown at his spring opening Poiret considers simple and chic. 


through the salons like delicate canoes balancing 
between dangerous rocks. But these rocks are 
silent and immovable. 

A mild warmth fills the room. 

Mlle. P , lulled by the gliding of the canoes, 
falls asleep as the fifth tailor-made passes. It is 
a chic little costume of which the skirt is of ratine 
in a tan and black check and the jacket of self-toned 
material. A green collar brightens it. The cos- 
tume is suitable for sports and summer walks. 
A smart little hat completes the chic effect. 

The second costume is of a new woolen material 
in black and white stripes; the wide yoke covers 
the shoulders and to it the sleeves are attached. 
A shawl collar of white pique brightens the costume 
with a touch of suitable springlike gayety. The 
skirt is quite plain, except at the front where it is 
hitched up as though caught by the waistcoat, 
here and there a little green binding emphasizes, as 
it were, the cut of the skirt, while a few coral-red 
buttons give the requisite bright touch to the dis- 
creet and distinguished ensemdle. The hat is a large 
kioko of black straw, varnished so that it shines 
almost like jet, the crown being encircled by a band 
of white pique knotted jauntily at the side. 

The next model has a neat little jacket cut so as 
to give the wearer ample freedom of movement. 
It has been designed primarily for women who are 
fond of driving, and it is of a very simple cut and 
extremely chic. The only trimming consists in a 
collar of heavy black silk flowered with roses in 
red and blue. The mannequin slips off her coat, 
and the lining, black studded with roses like the 
collar, is shown. The skirt is quite new; it is a 
straight piece of material, raised in front, and held 
in place by a broad belt of the same material. 
The way in which it is draped causes it to form a 
large pocket at either side which is edged by a bind- 
ing of the same silk as the lining and the collar. 
Nothing could be simpler. 

I am sorry that Mlle. P has fallen asleep. 
Perhaps if her employers knew how she behaves in 
Paris they would replace her by amore conscientious 
person. 

Another model is a kind of habit of the 1830 
period. It is wide and comfortable. The wide 
collar reminds one of the Incroyables; below it the 
vest of cerise linen is closed with four little gold 
buttons to which are attached two embroidered 
“frogs.” Nothing exactly like the skirt has been 
seen before. It is impossible to see where it closes; 
it looks as though it were all in one piece, as no 
seams nor plackets are visible. Underneath the 
basques of the coat are hidden draperies looking 
like pockets; but if they were not embroidered to 
match the waistcoat, they would not be noticed. 

And so the mannequins pass. The evening dresses 
appear. They are more novel than ever. 

There are the frivolous little bright coloured 
gowns, so suitable for young girls at Casino hops 
and garden parties. The tunics are of net. The 
waists are slightly draped, and fastened by a string 
of pearls which falls over one shoulder so as to form 
a sleeve. They are delightfully plain and simple. 
There are also more serious dresses—gowns of which 
black chiffon draperies form delicate clouds on the 
white surface of the satin underdress. These 
dresses are trimmed with several strings of diamonds 
—or rhinestones—and have gold or embroidered 
jet belts. They are unobtrusive and distinguished; 
dresses for the mothers to wear. 

In this other gown the mouvement of the drapery 
is given by the little bouquet of silver roses attached 

(Continued on page 64) 
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From the original drawing 
by Paul Poiret. 





Feder 
An unusual combination of white and navy blue has been 
exploited in a Martine silk known as Rameau. And Poiret 
has adapted it in quite as novel a fashion to the black char- 
meuse afternoon frock designed expressly for John Wana- 
maker by using it for the bell-shaped sleeves and side insets 
of the tunic. The flaring tunic and wide sash are typical Poiret 
features which he has continued in his spring costumes. 
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- I “HE rosy flesh of a child, the pink cheeks and 
red lips of a young girl, which all admire and 
alas! too often try to imitate, are the outward 

manifestations of good red blood which flows along 

its appointed channels bearing health to all the 
tissues of the body. 

Roughly speaking, every one knows that we have 
a system of blood vessels to carry the blood, and a 
heart to force it on its treadmill journey which be- 
gins at birth and ends only with our last breath. 

The thing for us to consider is the work of the 
blood and the important part which the circulation 
plays in our general health and well-being. 

When we examined the lungs and respiration, we 
found that the oxygen of the air is carried by the 
blood from the lungs to the tissues. There it com- 
bines with certain stored-up substances and the 
resulting combustion or oxidation sets free energy, 
which takes the form of heat or motion. The waste 
products of this chemical combination are carried 
by the blood to the proper place for elimination from 
the body. Some of it, principally carbon dioxide, 
is given off to the air in the lungs and reaches the 
surrounding atmosphere as expired air, which is 
impure. So we find one function of the blood is as 
a medium of exchange between the air in thelungs 
and the tissues. 

In our account of digestion we discovered that 
food is the raw building material of the body. In 
the alimentary canal, or digestive tract, the food is 
converted into a suitable form to be used by the tis- 
sues. In this form the blood carries the building 


material to the various parts of the body, where 
each cell selects that kind best suited to its own 
Harper's Basar, April, 1914 
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A sudden attack of the 


Buil 


heart 


Drawing by Nell Brinkley 
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strong heart and good red blood 


GERTRUDE K.COLBY 


Having described the working of the vigourous girl’s lungs and digestive tract, Miss Colby, 
Physical Instructor in the Educational Department of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
describes here the Circulation of the Blood. Next month her subject will be the Skin and Bathing. 


needs. This gives us a second function of the blood. 
We may say it acts as a common carrier between the 
tissues and their sources of supply. 

With a few exceptions, blood is found in every 
tissue in the body. Of these exceptions, those we 
know best are the thin outer layers of skin, the nails, 
the teeth and the hair. 

The canals through which the blood flows are the 
arteries, capillaries and veins, and the pumping 
station is the heart. 

The heart is located between the lungs, directly 
above the diaphragm and behind the lower half of 
the breastbone. It is conical in shape, with the base 
above and the apex below and a little to the left. It 
is a powerful muscular organ, divided into two 
halves, each half containing two chambers. The 
work of the right side is to receive *4e blood from the 
whole system and send it to the lungs for its supply 
of oxygen. The left side receives the freshened 
blood from the lungs and forces it out through the 
body. As we might expect, with the harder work 
to do, the muscular wall of the left side is much 
thicker and more powerful than the right. 

From the left side of the heart the blood enters the 
aorta, the largest artery. It is very strong and 
tough, and very elastic. As the blood is forced 
along by the heart-beat the elastic walls of the 
arteries yield a little and then come back to their 
original size. This elasticity assists the heart and 
relieves it from some of the strain. 

As the arteries divide and subdivide they become 
smaller, and the walls lose some of their elasticity and 
thickness, until only a thin membrane exists between 
the blood stream and the tissues. These are now 
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termed capillaries, which divide and rejoin one an- 
other and divide again, making a fine lacelike net- 
work. Here the actual work of delivering the repair 
material takes place and the waste products are 
gathered up. The capillaries again combine and 
form the veinlets, and combining again make veins, 
until we have two great veins emptying into the 
right side of the heart. The veins are not elastic, 
the force of the heart-beat has been lost in the capil- 
laries, and it is uphill work pumping the blood back 
to the heart. The pressure of the blood behind gnd 
the action of the muscles pressing on the veins are 
the only forces to propel the blood. So to prevent 
the stream from sliding back we find in the veins a 
series of pouches, or valves, about an inch apart, all 
opening one way. This allows the blood to pass 
toward the heart but prevents a backward flow. 
The blood itself is a watery, straw-coloured fluid 
called plasma, in which are floating millions of tiny 
bodies, the corpuscles. These are of two kinds: the 
white, which are the larger; and the red, smaller but 
from three to five hundred times as numerous as the 
white. In fact, the colour of the blood is due to the 
presence of red "corpuscles. Each part of the blood 
has its own work to perform. The red corpuscles 
carry the oxygen in a loose chemical combination 
from the air to the tissues, where it is given up in 
exchange for carbon dioxide, and the colour of the 
blood then changes from the bright red to dull crim- 
son. The plasma carries the products of digestion 
to their proper destination in the cells. The white 
corpuscles have a similar task, but in addition they 
act as health guardians. They have a power of in- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Mrs. Arnold was an exceptionally attractive winter bride. 
Her cleverly draped skirt of white satin permitted a glimpse 
of lace and orange blossoms. The cutaway tunic was 
decorated with the bridal flowers and they appeared, in- 
stead of buckles, on her satin slippers. he voluminous 
tulle veil was arranged in simple caplike fashion so as to 
show her hair. Orange blossoms trailed from the front 
of the cap, through folds of the net, to meet those on the 
bodice. Miss Nicoll,adaughter of the De Lancey Nicolls, wore 
an apricot and brown costume which was most effective. 
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MRS. HAROLD S. ARNOLD *4,het ™id Miss JOSEPHINE NICOLL 














Camera Portrait by Curtis Bell. 































Taffeta in any 
colour has been 
combined with 
plaited pointe 
d’esprit in a charm- 
ing thé dansant 
frock. A batiste 
collar, white satin 
girdle and gift but- 
tons add effective 
finishing touches 
which make the 
gown well worth 


$24.85. 


even there is 


made) $5.35. 


for a_ golfine 


On the new blouses 


simulation of the 
bolero. This blouse 
in crépe de Chine, 
with plaited tulle 
vest and fancy but- 
tons, costs $9.50 
and in batiste (hand 


Just the design 


linen suit. In gol- 
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This little model 
would serve equally 
well for taffeta, 
flowered crépe or 
voile. The apron 
of lace, combined 
with pannier drap- 
ings, is a new fan- 
ciful touch that 
makes the frock. 
In flowered crépe 
or voile, the price 
is $15.95, and in 
taffeta, $19.50. 

















Where could one 
find a more attrac- 
tive model for a 
silk or linen suit? 
The bolero jacket, 
quaintwaistcoat 
and pointed tunic 
weighted with a 
tassel are all new 
features. 











Pattie 
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fine of any colour, 
with jacket lined 
with flowered silk, 
skirt half-lined 
with silk, and a 
girdle of fancy silk 
matching the waist- 
coat, the suit costs $37.00; in 
linen with the jacket lined 
with flowered batiste, £23.50. 





NoTE.—In order to prove 
to our readers that the title of 
this page is justified we will 
cut patterns of these gowns in 
the stock sizes, 34 to 40 bust 
measure, for the special price 
of $3.50 for the complete 
costume, or $3.00 for waist, 
skirt or jacket. 


frocks 





t—_krane— 


A truly novel 
effect can be pro- 
duced on the sim- 
plest of kimono 
blouses by trim- 








ming the vest with 
soutache. In any 
colour of crépe de 
Chine, the blouse 
costs $9.75, and in 
batiste (handmade) 


95. 


Drawings by 
Elsie Deane 
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Drawings by the Fitzwater Studio 


By the lover of the beautiful the 
return of lace to fashion’s favour will be 
hailed with delight. A French novelty 
lace has been combined with net with 
effective results in a garden party frock 
from J. M. Gidding & Co. A tunic 
of Roman striped silk, in which black 
and unripe orange predominate, re- 
moves this frock still further from the 
realm of the lingerie gowns. Discreet 
touches of the same fabric brighten 
the handsome bodice. A crown of 
cornflowers and roses adds a summer- 
like air to the Watteau hat of dark blue 


straw. 


Lingerie 
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The Roman striped taffeta sash of 
childhood has grown up with us and is 
blossoming forth this season in a more 
imposing form than ever. It swathes 
broadly the waist of this white net 
frock from J. M. Gidding & Co. and 
terminates in a hing big Jap 
bow in the back, partially concealing 
the drapings of the white chiffon tunic. 
An elaborate tracery of black and white 
silk embroidery, heavily beaded, decor- 
ates the tunic and baggy kimono 
waist. A Henri Il. collar of silver lace 
lends an old-world grace. 





There are almost as many ruffles 
on the 1914 casino frock as the ante- 
bellum maidens wore on their party 
gowns. Tiers of putty-coloured net 
ruffles ripple over the close-fitting 
foundation of taffeta on this frock from 
Best & Co. Instead of extending to 
the waist, as in the days of old, they 
are attached to an antique lace yoke. 
Frills of the net give a lacy, soft air 
to the ki waist h d with 
flower medallions and finished with 
a coloured taffeta sash girdle. 
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A woman finds on her husband's desk an unsigned note 


urging him to destroy a package of letters which he has in 


his possession. 


The Chance 


By MRS. 


HE last honks of the motors were dying away 

I in the street outside, pale streaks of light 

were falling through the open windows and 
the cold, fresh wind of the breaking dawn was stir- 
ring the fading blossoms used in decoration. The 
ball-room had that indescribably jaded, dishevelled 
look that haunts of revelry always wear when morn- 
ing finds them deserted. Here and there upon the 
floor lay a bit of lace, a flower. 

Annette Hastings, with a final order or two to the 
servants who were standing about, yawned wearily 
and yet with a certain satisfaction. It was over and 
it had been a success. Half-way down the hall she 
paused irresolutely and then turned towards her 
husband’s study. It was empty now, although the 
light was burning brightly. Annette hesitated at 
the door, wondering if Howard had already gone to 
bed; then, coming to the conclusion that if he had 
done so he would not have left the light burning, she 
decided to wait a moment or two for him. 

A paper lying on the table fluttered to the floor. 
She stooped to pick it up and saw that it was a sheet 
of her husband’s letter paper which had been folded 
once and was addressed to him in a hasty, scrawling, 
feminine hand. 


The eternal feminine 


Impelled by a violent curiosity and almost with- 
out her volition, she read the words written on the 
other side, written in such haste that many of them 
were almost illegible on the blotted page. 

“I dare no longer keep these letters in the house 

or about me—my husband suspects. Just before 

leaving home this evening I thought of your unfail- 

ing kindness. I got the letters—those lately written 
and secreted them in my furs. Will you, in the 
goodness of your hearc, destroy them? There is no 

one else whom I can trust.” 

\t first, as Annette read these lines, she looked 
utterly bewildered; then her whole expression 
changed. She was a pretty woman, fair-haired, 
gentle, placid; but now all the soft amiability van- 
ished, as if by magic, from her face. It set in hard, 
definite lines, showing that implacable obstinacy 
which seems to be one of the permanent character- 
istics of the mild and yielding. 

There was a sound at the door and she turned 
quickly as her husband entered. He started 
slightly but unmistakably at the sight of her; she 
could not help seeing that. 

“You here?” he said walking towards the mantel 
to get a cigar, “I supposed you'd gone to bed. 
Thank heaven, the big show’s over for another 
year. 
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1s involved in an 


WILSON 


Went all right, didn’t it?” He had selected his 
cigar and now turned to look at her. 

“Hello, what’s the matter with you? Been too 
much for you?” 

‘‘T—I—came in here,” she said, ‘‘and found this. 
It had fallen to the floor,” she held out the paper 
toward him; her hand was trembling. 

““And what is—this-s?”’ he imitated her exagger- 
atedly, although quite good humouredly, but did not 
meet her eyes. ‘“‘A black-hand threat?” 

He took it from her and read, while her eyes were 
on his face. His eyebrows went up and then came 
down, his mouth twisted a little. It seemed to her 
that there was a something studied and self- 
conscious in manner and expression. He read the 
letter over once and then twice, moving nearer the 
light a second time. Then he looked at his wife, 
and again it seemed to her that his glance was 
forced, unwilling. 

“Well, one of our guests evidently expects more 
than food and entertainment,” he said; ‘‘she ex- 
pects to be helped out of a hole. I don’t see any- 
thing to do but to oblige the poor lady.” 

Turning to the table, he picked up the package 
wrapped in tissue paper, obviously in great haste; 
the outline of each thick letter was unmistakable. 

““Let me see them,” said Annette. Her tone, 
low and peremptory, roused him and he raised his 
eyes to meet her half-doubting, half-accusing look 
His manner changed at once, reluctance and uncer- 
tainty yielding to his customary businesslike 
decisiveness. 

‘““No, Annette, I can’t do that.” He turned to 
the fire which still burned upon the hearth, but with 
a swift movement she intercepted him. 

For some chance woman ? 

““Howard!”’ she cried, “you’re not going to burn 
those letters without—” she stopped abruptly, but 
her glance still questioned his motive. 

He stared at her in wonder. 

“Without reading them? I certainly am.” 

“Do you know what they contain?” she asked 
challengingly. 

He laughed. 

““What’s that got to do with it? Whatever the 
circumstances may be, the letters of another person 
are inviolable.” 

““But wait a moment,” she insisted, her tense 
fingers tightening on his sleeve, “‘it’s —it’s—a great 
responsibility.” 

““What’s the responsibility?” 

“Why—why—” she was. stammering éagerly, 
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Consumed with jealousy and suspecting that her husband 


illicit love affair, the wife insists that he 


show her the letters. 


Woman 


WOODROW 


‘“‘they—well—they may not be love letters. They 
may—well, they might—involve—property.” 

He laughed. ‘Then she wouldn’t want them 
burned, believe me. I’m a lawyer and I know how 
women act under such circumstances. They have 
an almost superstitious respect for legal documents. 
If these were important papers, she’d hide ’em like a 
magpie, but she’d never destroy them. No, she 
only burns her very compromising love letters. If 
you'll let go of my arm, dear, I'll oblige her now.” 

“But I want to see them,” she implored. “Oh, 
not the letters themselves. I don’t want to read 
them. I only want to see the addresses on 
them.” 





Whose handwriting? 

He stopped short on his way across the hearth rug, 
and looked at her curiously. 

“ Why?” 

““Oh, because—because 

He caught her by the shoulders. 

“What have you got in your mind, anyway?” 
he asked. 

‘“*T want to be sure,” she was panting, “I must be 
sure that you didn’t write those letters.” 

“And aren’t you sure?” grimly. 

She parried. 

“Why are you so ready to oblige ker, when you 
won’t even grant me such a little thing—just a sight 
of the handwriting?” 

“Because the handwriting on those letters is none 
of your business, nor mine either, and I’m not going 
to satisfy your unreasoning curiosity.”” He evinced 
strong emotion now, although it was still sup- 
pressed. 

“It is my business,” she cried passionately. “It’s 
always a wife’s business if her husband is writing 
love letters to another woman.” 

For a moment he didn’t trust himself to speak. 

The blood was mounting in his face, pounding in 
his temples; his voice when it came was harsh. 

“Tf you’re not willing to take my word that I 
didn’t write those letters, there’s no such thing as 
faith between us. As to obliging the woman who 
left them here, I’d do the same for any poor devil 
who trusted me—as much as she has done.” 

She jerked her hand from his arm, her face white, 
her eyes flashing. 

“Yes, and how much further has she trusted 
you?” she sneered. ‘She evidently knows you 
well. Are you willing to explain her reference to 
your ‘unfailing kindness’ and the intimacy it im- 
plies? And the letters were ‘lately received.’ That 
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After months of separation from her husband, the resent- 


ful wife has -an interview with the woman who is the 


cause of the estrangement. 


must mean since we were married—probably within 
the last year or two, since Lottie was born.” 

There was a flicker and flash of a lightning blaze 
in his eyes; with a muttered exclamation he walked 
across the room, then he came back. 

“Look here, Annette,”’ he said,—his strained voice 
showed the effort he was making for self-control— 
“T’m going to give you a chance to prove that you 
don’t mean all this. I believe you’re tired out after 
tonight’s strain and excitement. Your nerves have 
gone to smash. So you'd better go to bed and get 
rested. It’s no use discussing the matter.” 

She fell to pleading. 

“T will go to bed, now, at once, if you’ll promise 
me not to burn those letters. Oh, don’t you see 
that, if you do, you can never, never really prove to 
me your innocence? That in all the years that 
we'll live together, I can never be sure? There will 
always be the doubt between us. Oh!” She 
lifted her white face to his so he saw the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. ‘Are you going to 
condemn me to that for the sake of a mere acquaint- 
ance,a chance woman? Me! Your wife!” 

“T am not going to do a dishonourable trick just 
to sidestep your silly jealousy; I can tell you that,” 
he said angrily. “If our happiness is built on any 
such shifting foundations, the sooner it falls to 
pieces the better.” 

He took up the package again and turned once 
more to the fire. 

“And you mean, you really mean to burn those 
letters?’ she asked in a low, tense, incredulous tone. 

“Absolutely,” he replied. 

“Then T warn you that, if you do, I shall take it as 
an admission that you are the man who wrote 
them.” She faced him breathing hard, but im- 
placable. 

The little rift 

His self-control gave way with a snap. 

“You can take it as anything you damn please,” 
he said, and laid the package as it was upon the fire. 

When his surprise and irritation at this scene had 
somewhat worn off, Hastings satisfied himself that, 
as far as Annette was concerned, the whole affair 
was the result of nervous fatigue incident upon the 
gaieties of the winter. But as time went on he 
awakened to the fact that all of his attempts at an 
easy and natural resumption of their life as it had 
been before this episode, with its intimacy and com- 
panionship, was a failure. Annette maintained, 
with all the pertinacious obstinacy of her disposi- 
tion, a calm, unwavering, cold aloofness. 

So although, to the eyes of the world, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings presented that same pleasing picture 
of safe and anchored happiness in a world of marital 
shipwreck, which had been the envy and admiration 
of their friends, to themselves they seemed as quite 
different persons in a new and strange environment. 
His life became an irritated and embittered ad- 
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justment to new conditions. Hers was a suspicious 
quest—to discover the “‘chance woman.” 

She went over the list of the guests at the ball 
again and again. She culled from them all the pos- 
sibilities. She held her ears open to every scrap of 
gossip. She used trivial pretexts to write to them 
in order that she might scan the handwriting on 
their replies, but this only led to the realization that 
any one of them might have written that hasty and 
blotted scrawl. 

But, gradually, even she was forced to admit to 
herself that she had discovered nothing about any 
one of these women which justified her suspicion. 

As the weeks and even the months passed, she 
showed more and more the effects of the mental 
strain and stress in which she lived. She had pos- 
sessed the fresh beauty of a white rose, but now this 
was fading perceptibly. 

The cry of love 

The Spring wore away to Summer and still no 
definite break, as the world considers such things, 
had occurred between Howard and herself. The 
outer shell of their life together remained the same. 
Annette went to Europe for a few weeks in the 
Spring, and upon her return they went down to their 
country place together as usual. 

One evening in late summer she was strolling up 
and down the paths in her garden. It was an hour 
or two after dinner and one of those soft, mysterious 
nights when the moon shows now and again through 
the light, flying clouds. The air was warm and 
sweet with the fragrance of the flowers, and many 
moths, white and brown, hovered over the beds. 

Hastings had strolled out of the house and stood 
looking over the wide lawn and the gardens. 

The sighing, falling wind, the night’s warm and 
fragrant languor, the garden which lay defined in 
clear silver illusions one moment and obscured in 
all the poetry of shadowed moonlight the next, 
stirred his heart and imagination. The woman 
trailing her pale, dimly opalescent draperies over 
the paths embodied for him the eternal romance. 
Love walked with her and turned to beseech him. 
A scarf, impalpable as mist, floated over her shoulder 
and seemed to beckon him. He thought of her 
charm, her sweetness, her beauty, none the less 
alluring because she had withdrawn herself from 
him. An irresistible desire urged him to go to her 
and break down now and forever the invisible and 
icy barriers she had erected between them. 

With quick resolution, he crossed the lawn, and 
followed Annette down one of the garden walks. 
She must have heard his step, but she gave no sign. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night,” he said, trying to speak 
easily and casually, and she answered “‘yes” in a 
soft abstracted voice. They walked on together, 
mechanically following the windings of the walk. 

The clouds had grown dense and the moon was 
completely obscured now; its light seemed only a 
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soft and dim remembrance of the silver flood which 
had made their pathway clear. Annette stopped; 
she knew that the hill gave down sharply not far 
from them and she hesitated to go on. 

“How dark it has grown,” she exclaimed; “I 
think we had better go back.” 

She turned and in doing so stumbled and fell 
against him. Quickly his arm was about her and 
he held her in a close embrace. For one second he 
felt her resistance and then she yielded, a soft and 
breathless yielding. He pressed her close and closer 
still, covering her face, her eyes, her hair with kisses. 
For a moment she passively allowed them and for 
another moment he felt her warm mouth pressed to 
his in ardent return, and then without making any 
violent effort to free herself, she turned aside her 
head and he felt her whole body stiffen in his arms. 

“Oh, don’t freeze again, sweetheart,’ he whis- 
pered huskily. ‘‘My God! Are you willing to let 
everything slip away from us, youth, love, happi- 
ness?” 

“Ah, I want them, I want them,” she breathed 
the words brokenly, bitterly; “‘but you forgot them 
—you didn’t think they were worth trying to hold 
the night you saved that—that—other woman’s 
peace of mind at the expense of mine.” 

“You little fool!’ he said roughly. “‘ You little 
fool! There never has been any other woman but 
you and if you had any sense you’d know it. And 
you’d know something else,—that you’re driving us 
both to shipwreck!” 

“You are so sweet!” 

She wrenched herself free from him. Under an 
old willow tree near them was a bench. She could 
not see it in the velvety black shadow of the tree, 
but she knew it was there, and fearing the weakness 
which had overcome her, she turned to it. 

He followed her and sat down beside her. He 
caught her by the arms, his hands burning through 
the thin chiffon of her gown. He bent his head 
upon her shoulder covered only by a cobwebby scarf 
and his forehead burned too. 

“Oh, you are so sweet,” he said, and his voice 
came in little, low moans. ‘“‘I—I may have been 
hasty that night. I didn’t really stop to think.” 
Then he sat up and pushed her from him. “No, by 
God! I don’t want any confidence that has to be 
built on absolute proof, I can’t stand for that. 

“ Annette’”’—again he caught her close to him, 
wrapping his arms about her—“‘ you were mine and 
I was yours. After the intimacy in which we lived, 
the love, are you going to let your senseless, base- 
less suspicions come between us forever?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that at all,” she cried; “‘but when I think 
of what I have suffered all these months,—what you 
have let me suffer,—I ask myself, would you or any 
other man have done that unless the other woman 
had some strong claim on him?” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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O scientist or profound thinker 
N has yet evolved a scheme 
which can take the place 
of marriage in civilized countries,— 
therefore had we not better accept it 
—marriage—and try to make the 
best of it, and with sane common 
sense try to elevate it out of the 
misery and unrest of its present 
state, into one more ideal? 

Since the maidens of today are 
the mothers of the next generation, 
it behooves all good citizens who 
desire the welfare of their race to look some facts 
straight in the face. 

Is it agood thing—this attitude you American 
mothers have of complaisance and over-indulgence 
for your daughters? 

I understand that the average American girl has 
almost complete liberty in every way; even in her 
intercourse with the other sex. By the time she 
reaches nineteen, say, she has known and played 
with numbers of young men; so that unless some 
stranger joins the circle the youthful members of 
society are all like one intimate family of brothers 
and sisters. But as there is not this tie in reality 
between them, the security of such a state of things 
is only imaginary. 

All healthy and normal human beings have a de- 
sire for the society of the opposite sex. The Uni- 
versal God, we presume, put this instinct there for 
the continuance of the race. Granted, then, that 
this desire is normal and natural and necessary— 
how can it then be wise to throw adolescents into 
continual intercourse with each other, and expect 
them to behave as brothers and sisters, whose emo- 
tions have no “‘sex” in them? 

One of two things happens—either the girl really 
becomes indifferent to men, so blasé with casual 
kisses and handclasps as to be numb towards such 
things, or, by all this freedom of unrestricted com- 
panionship, the girl with a temperament is excited 
to behave in a way that fills her whole after life 
with regret. 

Now, mothers, think a little, may not this state of 
things, robbing courtship of all mystery, be the rea- 
son of the lack of stability of love in marriage and 
the frequent divorces nowadays? 


The liberty of American girls 


I understand that this state of liberty between the 
sexes in America is on the increase; I constantly hear 
my friends say, when I have expressed astonishment 
from an English point of view at the behaviour of 
Sallie or Sadie or Belle: “Ah! it was very different 
in our day; we should never have been allowed to do 
so and so.” And are the young people any happier 
than were the grandmothers, or even the mothers?— 
and are they being better fitted to become the pro- 
ducers of your future race? 

I maintain that the whole attitude of this liberty 
is false, and even a little revolting, since we cannot 
change the fundamental principles of nature, or 
destroy the instinct of sex. 

And even if the present state of things could be 
proved to produce a higher grade of morality in 
society, from the point that in the girl custom has 
robbed the thing of temptation or charm,—what 
about its effect upon the strong, virile young man? 
Does it mean absolutely nothing to him? or does it 
make him the readier prey for a more harmful class 
of companion, when after long moonlit drives 
with Hilda or Mary, he must say good-night? 

No one seems to care to face any fact frankly if it 
touches upon sex. The one supreme factor in the 
whole scheme of the Universe is relegated into ob- 
scurity, and the ceaseless and unavailing quarrel with 
God, over what He thought fit to endow human 
beings with, goes on! 

What makes American girls so willing to marry 
foreigners who are often infinitely inferior to their 
own countrymen? Surely it is because they are 
wearied with what they see every day in the closest 
fellowship, and not the slightest mystery is left. 

So I ask of you mothers, would it not be wiser to 
think a little, and use your responsibility of mother- 
hood, as the good forester uses his art in the training 
of the sapling to become a stately, splendid tree? 

Is the existing state of things between the youth- 
ful sexes of America tending to happiness or are 
divorces and unhappy unions on the increase? Sta- 


tistics would seem to prove the latter to be the case. 
If we could have every emotion regulated by sci- 

ence, and passions turned on and off by an electric 

button, then there would be absolute safety and 

perhaps profit in letting young people be com- 
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mingled to any extent; but unfortunately passions 
are as yet unfettered steeds, and although the kisses 
of Tom, Dick and Harry may mean only a brotherly 
game, those suddenly given by Jack can set on fire 
the emotion of which kisses were intended to be 
the preliminary. This emotion is not of the sort 
which dies down with encouragement; it lapses only 
when it is sated. 

I understand that the old-fashioned idea of the 
spotless maiden bride coming to her bridegroom 
with bashful, exquisite emotions, his kisses the only 
ones she ever knew, is an unknown thing now. 
Even at eighteen, the modern bride has had friends 
and sweethearts for several years and can be kissed 
and clasped without a blush or a heart-beat; and 
as long as—with her trained experience in such 
things—she finds her last and most intimate con- 
nection up to the mark the marriage may hold; but 
the moment she wearies—wearies from habit— 
what is to prevent her from rushing to Reno and 
obtaining freedom to try again? 

She has not been disciplined to any law of duty 
or self-control to help her to stifle the ennui; she has 
only been allowed full liberty for every one of her 
wishes and pleasures and emotions—and with that 
boundless chivalry which seems to be born in the 
American man, her husband can be counted upon 
to take the whole blame of the matter so she will 
soon be free to begin again. 


The influence of class standards 


It is the fashion nowadays to rail against the 
upper classes of all nations. But at least when 
they have reached the highest class they all have a 
standard of manners, and from long years of leisure 
to look into the questions and possibilities of cul- 
tured living have come to a finer knowledge of life. 

Thus, in the very highest class in America, as in 
the same status in all nations, the standard of be- 
haviour is identical—whatever may be the standard 
of morals, the outward expression is reserved and re- 
fined. To such mothers I do not speak; they have 
experience to judge for themselves, and if they are 
foolish they are so deliberately, and the result, in 
your own American phraseology, is “uptothem.” I 
am rather addressing the mothers of a certain class 
of society at large, that splendid, strong, young soci- 
ety whose individuals, often rising from the hum- 
blest beginnings, produce vast fortunes and magnifi- 
cent institutions for their country. Naturally they 
are led by their kind hearts, viewing the question 
of the control of their daughters more from the 
point of what the loved child wishes than what 
will be best for her. So comes the pampering of 
every whim and the gratification of every folly—the 
unrestricted fun with all the young men, the long 
drives téte-a-téte to the country clubs, the skating- 
parties and dances and dinners with only a nominal 
chaperone when there,—and, to take them home, a 
maid who can be easily disposed of when they leave. 
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Is the liberty allowed to American girls in their intercourse with young men dangerous? This question, 
in spite of years of argument pro and con, has never been settled. Mrs. Glyn sounds here a warning 
note, which mothers of young daughters should make the basis of serious thought. There are two points 
of view—are you sure which is the right one? 


All the surroundings are luxurious 
and likely to encourage every emo- 
tion of the senses, and there is abso- 
lutely no supervision or restriction. 

Now, would it not be kinder to 
think, ‘What will the long after 
years of my sweet girl’s life be?” 
than just, “I want her to have a 
good time now” ? 

Happiness is the goal of all nor- 
mal people. A general lays his plans 
to win his battles because it is happi- 
ness to him to glorify his race—or 
his ambitions. The successful business man sees to 
every detail to insure the best result for the same 
reason; even the aspirant to social honours leaves 
no stone unturned to obtain her end, using all her 
foresight and intelligence to help her on. It is only 
the mothers and fathers who love their children 
and earnestly desire joy for them, and who would 
be willing to sacrifice their very lives for them, 
who seem to have so little perspicacity and common 
sense. 

Unprejudiced by false prudishness, we must agree 
to stop quarrelling with the methods of God. We 
must agree to admit that He has endowed man with 
one supreme instinct — self-preservation — which, 
expanded, can be divided into the three others: to 
obtain his food, to continue his species (self-preserva- 
tion in its broadest sense), and to kill his enemy (self- 
preservation in its protective sense). To continue 
his species, then, is a part of the trinity of instincts 
of the normal creature whom God has made in His 
own likeness. 

Law and scientific investigation have regulated 
two of these instincts. 

Every possible art and invention has been 
brought to bear upon the question of his food, each 
year bringing forth fresh discoveries to benefit man. 
Only under rare circumstances and brutal indul- 
gence of passion does he now kill his enemy. 

But the most vital component of the trinity is 
always ignored. It must never be discussed or ad- 
vanced. Science must not help its ennoblement. 
It is asked to hide itself, and by the consent of the 
priests and fanatics of many ages it is even asked to 
suppress itself altogether! 

Can anything conceivably be more foolish? We 
know God made the sun apparently to rise every 
day, and we do not argue over that. And we equally 
know the instinct of sex has been placed also by 
God in man and yet we, with supreme folly aid fu- 
tility, argue about its suppression from year to year 
and so produce—vice. 


Can nature be changed? 


Why not admit the fact and try in every way to 
elevate it and make it a factor for noble aims and 
glorious lives? : 

After about fourteen or fifteen years of age, na- 
ture arranged that girls should change from children 
to young women and become gradually fitted to be 
the mothers of the race. The savages of Africa 
realized this and immediately separated the sexes. 
But numbers of American mothers apparently only 
give. them more liberty of communion. Boys like- 
wise change, and things take a new meaning. I 
recommend all mothers to read Stacpoole’s ex- 
quisite idyll, ‘The Blue Lagoon,” to understand 
the development of nature in two children with a 
civilized ancestry who were exposed to savage con- 
ditions. That would teach them something of the 
savage conditions to which they unconsciously ex- 
pose their own daughters year after year. 

The argument that the very openness and com- 
panionship of the boys and girls of America is their 
safeguard will not hold good unless the argument 
that custom can suppress sex in every individual can 
be proved also,—which is, of course, absurd. 

The natures of the upper and lower classes in 
England, say, may be exactly the same—but the op- 
portunities make the number of girls who “get into 
trouble” as the phrase is,—infinitely higher in the 
lower classes. All this proves that occasion makes 
the thief. And it is the mother’s business to re- 
strict the occasion. 

No human being can break the law of man with 
impunity. I hold the law of marriage in deep 
respect, and am convinced that in promoting the 
possibility of happiness in that state by training 
girls to the better fulfilment of its duties, we would 
be doing a great and noble work. 

Let us go to the very root of things—the sane 
and sensible bringing up of girls so that they may 
obtain the thing we wish for them—to be happy 
wives and splendid mothers of a future race. 














A.—For the morning, there is the very severe, snug- 
fitting toque built on the lines of the jockey cap. 
makes them of black straw with a blue crown. 


Yvonne 


B.—Paris is enraptured with the straw turbans worn tilted 
very far over the right eye. Yvonne tops her model with 
a cloud of tulle and nestles one large rose in the filmy folds. 


C.—The Watteau model shown by Bonwit, Teller Co. 
is of black Belgian straw, the blue velvet ribbon draped 
across the crown being studded with blue and gold flowers. 


D.—One of the most popular hats in Paris is designed 
on the lines of the Scotch cap and a dashing bow of moire 
ribbon is the sole trimming. 


E.—Nuts and vegetables are the novelty trimmings of 
the moment. Yellow and white almonds are clustered on 
the chiffon and lace brim of this leghorn hat from J. M. 
Gidding & Co. Green velvet ribbon, veiled with shell pink 
chiffon, and Calfot roses add to the charm of the hat. 


Manual and Feder 


F.—The quaint shepherdess shape has been reproduced 
in this hat of bleached Milan straw from J. M. Gidding & 
Co. The up-turned back is filled in with a large bow of 
French blue moire ribbon and a drape of the ribbon holds 
the old-fashioned moss roses in the front. 


G.—A large bouquet of pink roses and forget-me-nots— 
the true Watteau colours—is all the trimming necessary 
for this black straw model from Yvonne. 


Variety is the spice of the spring millinery 
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N childhood we value our parents because we 
believe in them; in maturity we value them 
because we can blame them. The first parents 

in this world are unforgettable because most human 
failings can be blamed upon Old Adam and Mother 
Eve. Today there is a hubbub about dress. 
Sumptuary legislation has been proposed and some 
actually enacted, in a valiant attempt to make the 
new-fashioned woman’s attire accord with the old- 
fashioned man’s views. . 

Does mankind change? 

Way back in the Garden of Eden the first man 
inaugurated this crusade against woman’s dress. 
Milton tells us that after God’s gift to Adam of 
Eve—‘‘with perfect beauty adorned,” in all the 
majestic lowliness of nature—in his first confidential 
chat with the Creator about her, Adam complained 
that Nature 

from my side subtracting, took perhaps 
More than enough—at least on her bestowed 
Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact." 

Since his divinely made-to-order spouse did not 
possess “‘a dress to her name,”’ or an ornament or 
even a wedding ring or a fig-leaf at that time, this 
conjugal criticism of her excess in ornament and 
outward show does indeed seem to warrant the 
sigh of every future Eve in humankind: “Is there 
any pleasing him?” 

In this question of dress is hidden the little key to 
many big enigmas. At least here is the instru- 
mentality which has enabled man to achieve a 
complete transposition in the sex-prerogatives. 
Nature intended woman to be the arbitrary agent 
of selection in the mating of the sexes, but the con- 

. ditions of her destiny were so arranged that this aim 
was defeated, and man usurped the sovereignty of 
choice. Throughout the animal kingdom the godly 
intent is plainly manifest by the male’s exclusive 
endowment of the magnetizing externals. The 
dazzling colours and thrilling songs and gorgeously 
spread and hirsute adornments all belong to him 
as his stock-in-trade in the game of sex, by means 
of which he may or may not win the plainly garbed, 
songless little female. The male rivalry for her 
favour and the exactions of her aesthetic taste are 
clearly the influences which developed the male’s 
beauty and superior might. Nature seemed wise 
in making of the female the sanctuary of the beauty 
and strength of the race; she seemed safe in trusting 
to the vestal fires of her aesthetic sense; with its 
fastidiosities, refinements, admirations and _ rejec- 
tions based upon that instinctive feeling which is 
exercised only in physical and spiritual freedom. A 
wise and safe plan it seemed, but man has never 
approved of scheming Nature. 

Man's conquest of woman 

The economic, religious, ‘social and domestic 
systems of every land and civilization have been 
especially contrived to despoil Woman of her one 
great primal right, her right of choice. She has 
been made the chosen instead of the chooser. 
And through so many ages—is it any wonder we 


find, now, that she has lost also her aesthetic sense, 
that 
appendage attached to 
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MARIAN COX 


Not the immodesty of woman but “the immodest modesty of men” is the cause of man’s 





wail against the present fashions in dress, according to the author of this article. 
that the plans of nature have been reversed by man’s act, and that he is to blame for 


She argues 









woman’s extravagance, vanity and desire for a vote. 


my women, Immodesty 


Man has never conquered woman by his strength, 
but by his subtlety. The master-stroke of genius 
in subjugating her was in his making her love dress 
and decoration in herself instead of—as Nature 
intended—in man. Hence the complete transpo- 
sition in the original sex-rdles, from the male’s 
desire and effort to please the female’s senses to the 
female’s desire and effort to please the male’s senses, 
so evident to-day. 

Woman is now the decorative sex—mastered, and 
living under the thrall of dress and fashion, more 
blighting to her true nature in these modern days 
than any erstwhile tyranny of man. Sometimes 
we have quaint signs of the artificiality of these 
conditions and of woman’s obsolete fundamental 
being. For instance, when a woman greatly loves, 
we discover her. Few women and fewer men are 
capable of a great true passion of love; but when it 
occurs in a woman, she becomes Woman magnified, 
and one can then really behold and interpret the 
eternal feminine. When a woman loves, it is her 
instinct to become demure in dress. 

The little mystic Cupid in every woman’s soul 
whispers to her that she must be loved for herself 
alone, she must be simple and natural and un- 
adorned; and in the halcyon days of mutuality of 
love, every girl or woman feels a subconscious 
hankering for inconspicuousness in dress, every 
approach to Nature’s sartorial ordination for the 
female. And strange to say—because so little re- 
marked upon or interpreted—the true lover ex- 
presses odd prejudices against conspicuous attire 
in his sweetheart. He invariably shows himself most 
pleased when she is most demurely gowned; but 
neither can realize or read Nature’s arrows direct- 
ing them to love’s lost Arcadias. She sees him 
surrounded by bevies of fashionable “‘dressers;” 
he, perhaps, fatally, expresses admiration for some 
stylish worldling; she is informed from every side 
that man is wooed and won and only kept as a 
monogamist by woman’s dress. So the amorous 
maiden turns deaf ears to the haunting ghost of 
her feminine heart and follows the example of the 
world’s femininity, who flaunt their clothes before 
man like designing little picadors egging on with 
gay-bannering a sight-maddened Toros. 

Man’s lost aesthetic charm 

Again, in the felicitous wife, we see still more 
strongly the silk-muffled instinct. It has been so 
generally detected in her that “‘ woman’s literature” 
is full of observations and advice to young wives 
upon this point. The bride is always admonished 
against becoming indifferent to dress. Now that 
she has caught her husband by dress, she must hold 
him by dress, is the matrimonial recipe given her 
by the wiseacres. Curl papers in the morning and 
negligées in the evening are depicted as the rocks 
for man’s shipwreck of illusion, so the woman as 
wife buys and hides false hair and laces and hobbles 
like a prospective divorcée. Her honeymoon days 
would emancipate woman from the Despot Dress 
were it not for woman’s literature and the advice 
of the Elders. When woman loves, she is both 
elementary and exalted. She is at once too animal 
and too divine to care for dress. Her dress is for 
man; her over-dressing and bad-dressing is because 
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she does not understand man; and her captious, 
senseless changing of dress is because she does not 
believe in man as a monogamist. 

Woman is lost and astray in her so-called woman’s 
province of dress. With modern education, she 
has become conscious of and Cisgusted with her 
blindness and errors in aestheticism; therefore she 
is expressing her general dissatisfaction with the 
scheme of things by revolting against all orders 
and rulings except those of the power that has 
undone and exposed her, Dress; the unrecognized 
enemy, which has made the fair sex into a lonely 
monopolist of self-decorations and _ sense-appeal, 
chasing, charming, capturing whatsoever members 
of the strong sex are too weak-willed to escape, 
regardless of their sex-attraction for woman or their 
eugenic eligibility. 

Why was the olden-time woman, of faded an- 
cestral halls, more contented and so much less 
exigent and greedy than her tumultuous great- 
granddaughters? Her wrongs and oblivion of 
sphere seem unbearable to women today, but cer- 
tainly she had some pristine source of content denied 
tous. I think it was—her admiration for man. She 
was enthralled by admiration for man, aesthetically, 
ethically, and intellectually. When man appeals 
to woman through the senses, he does not need to 
hold her down by statute. What woman has not 
thrilled in some atavistic arcanum of her being, at the 
representation of some beautiful masculine type 
in man’s heyday of self-decoration and display— 
perhaps in a painting by Van Dyck or Poussin? 
Even today a woman gets a suggestion of the prim- 
ordial thrill when she gazes upon a parade of men, 
gold-buttoned and epauletted, brass-banded, the 
true male lure in life’s game of sex. 

Sacrificed to democracy 

But man surrendered his right of self-decoration 
and his natural physical vanity for the sake of his 
modern credo, democracy. The first rumour of 
“woman’s rights” is dated simultaneously. Plain 
man created discontented woman. 

Sometimes it is advanced nowadays that woman 
does not dress to please man, but to please herself. 
This seems more consistent with her present attitude 
of independence and freedom. Paola Lombrosa 
wrote a book about the female convicts in prisons, 
and her study of them seems, to many psychologists, 
to verify this assertion. She tells us that ‘“‘the 
prison rules strictly forbid the use of powder, 
perfumes, cosmetics and all vanities of that order 
to the female convicts,” but that in spite of every 
rule, and even in solitary confinement, they man- 
aged to obtain something with which to adorn their 
faces, by “patiently licking the walls of the cells,” 
and from that making a sort of paste for whitening 
their complexions. She mentions one who was 
found one morning “her face all painted with red, 
like a ballerine d’opéra. They could not understand 
how she had obtained that paint. Her cell was 
searched in vain. Finally they discovered the 
secret. In the stuff of which they made the cami- 
soles of the prisoners, was found a red thread. 
This woman had had the patience to remove this 
thread, bit by bit. She had soaked it a long time 
in the water which it finally coloured red.” 

















This seems to prove an incorrigible instinct of 
self-decoration in woman, but it proves on the con- 
trary how incorrigibly automatic she has become 
in her long cultivation of artificial traits. That 
some women may embellish for themselves does 
not prove the nature or reality of woman’s aesthetic 
sense any more than the abnormality and perversion 
of the maternal sense in a hen—which makes her 
sit on glass eggs or potatoes as willingly as on her 
own future fledglings—proves the nature or the 
existence of the maternal in all female creatures. 

No. Woman dresses to please man. And as 
she is not yet developed sufficiently in her aesthetic 
sense to know how to achieve this end, her dress 
and fashions are designed, accepted or banned 
by man. She has had but one great inspiration in 
dressing herself, viz., man is a polygamist. Hence 
the personal aim of woman’s dress is always newness, 
variety, novelty. The clever woman of the world 
seeks to give man a new woman in herself every 
season, so new and startling strange from footgear 
to headgear, that he—marked by Darwin as being 
“ready to pair with any female’’—cannot recognize 
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the sameness of the old feminine 
core concealed by the mutations 
of fashion. Because .a wife pro- 
vides her husband with a harem 
of clothes in the occidental world, 
woman has succeeded in making 
man an_ ostensible monogamist 
here. In the Orient, where the 
feminine styles never change, and 
woman dresses under man’s com- 
plete dominion, without a single 
inspiration of her own, man re- 
mains an unhampered, full-winged 
polygamist. 

While I was in India, about a 
year ago, one of the weirdly pic- 
turesque and pitiful sights to me 
there was to see the Moham- 
medan ladies moving like spectres 
through the colourful throngs of 
the oriental streets. Completely 
concealed by their bundlesome 

(Continued on page So) 
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WOULD like, if I may, to tell of an abomina- 
I tion, one that is frankly pagan, or so, at least, 
my dear father,who had his views on everything, 
would, I think, have described it. Some of his views 
he put in print, others in albums. In looking them 
over I find one about heaven, concerning which he 
said there are but two valid opinions—his own and 
an English clergyman’s. His opinion was that 
heaven is a place where he would be fully appre- 
ciated, while the clergyman held that it is eating 
truffles to the sound of trumpets. 

My father’s idea is admirable, but I prefer the 
clergyman’s. The latter is more orthodox and also 

to talk French—p/us intime. Besides, what is 
heavenly to a philosopher would not necessarily 
delight a spinster, or—to talk Latin—vice versa, 

I recalled these opinions when recently returning 
from a tango tea. 

There, instead of trumpets and truffles, we had 
caviar and champagne, which is quite as alliterative 
and almost equally heavenly, particularly if you do 
not have to pay the score, and I did not. When I 
go out I expect to be entertained, and though at first 
I certainly was, yet presently it all seemed less 
heavenly than hellish, for I found myself assisting 
at a series of hugging matches set to music, from 
which, as I will try to show, the ruin of girls results. 


Hugging matches set to jig tunes 

My hostess, a woman of a certain age, which is not 
my own—my dear father used to say that a woman 
who will tell her age will tell anything—well, the 
lady whose guest I was said that she would like to 
dance, too, but though she knew the hugs she did not 
know the steps. Yet she is very reserved, which is 
the reason why I consented to accompany her to 
this tea where, after a moment or two, I could not 
but wonder what my father would have thought. 

He might have wondered also. But on recovering 
I am sure he would have said: ‘‘ Here you have an 
example of what the Pope recently described as the 
‘new paganism’.”” Then he would have gone on to 
tell about the old paganism, about its worship of 
flesh, its sensuous conception of things. 

‘The tango,” I can hear him adding, “is a mod- 
ern variant of the Gymnopedia Saltatio, which was 
danced naked. It may produce the same excite- 
ment, the same result. For in the weakening of 
self-control which excitement causes is the awaken- 
ing of the sex emotion. Otherwise the tango is but 
a sign of the times, an indication of the general ten- 
dency to open forgotten doors on all the arts and to 
startle in everything except in speech and writing. 
Now look at this place. If it is not a lupanar, it is 
the corridor to one.”” And in fancy I can see him 
indicating the hugging matches in which my com- 
panion would have liked to join. 

There are others like her. To young and old the 
charm of these matches is due to the fact that they 
constitute a perhaps natural reaction from the 
stilted entertainments of recent years. Formerly 
society used to sin and sparkle. R cently, whether 
it sinned or not, it certainly yawned. Nowit simply 
spins. 

The tango has done it. The tango has changed 
not only customs but costumes. Formerly the 
women one saw in the street were quietly dressed. 
Now they look as though they were going to a fancy 
ball, and, quite naturally, since fashion’s fundamental 
idea is to have dancing alw aysin view. Inthe same 
measure, time was when an outsider could get no 
nearer than opera-glass range to a nice girl. It was 
not possible for him to meet her, speak to her, touch 
her. The tango has changed that, and, necessarily 
perhaps, since tango means “‘T touch.” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said my companion to whom, over 
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the caviar and champagne, I made that remark. 

‘And the tango has touching varieties. On Broad- 
way, where there is no charge for admission, it is the 
men who are ‘touched.’ And that reminds me. 
From what one reads and hears anybody would 
think that men are all absolute monsters ravening 
for innocent prey. Whereas, in the majority of 
cases a Woman proposes and the poor devil accepts. 
What else can he do? You would not have him 
rude, would you? Anyway, that is the rule at the 
Broadway teas. But here on Fifth Avenue, where 
we are, there is quite a different kettle of fish. It 
is entirely the other way ’round.” 


The Fifth Avenue tea 


“You alarm me,” I said. “I am not tobe pro- 


posed to, am I?” 

My companion laughed. ‘There are proposals 
and proposals. But I won’t differentiate between 
them, for you might not understand. Yet at a tea 
such as this, a tea eminently select, a tea that has 
for patronesses the pick of the basket, which is not of 
the Broadway variety and where the feminine ele- 
ment is entirely of the gentlefolk order—or at least 
it is only civil to suppose so—here then, nice young 
girls may come and have a real good time and a 
healthy one, too. Dancing in a steam-heated room 
with men they never saw before is extremely hy- 
gienic, in addition to being perfectly proper.” 

“Yes,” I got in, “‘my dear father used to say that 
the Qua tkers and the Shakers danced not merely for 
the hy giene but for the morality of it. 

“So ‘they did, God bless them,” this lady replied. 
“Your dear father was always right when he did not 
happen to be wrong. And these people danced, of 
course, with partners hired for the purpose and any 
other riffraff that got in their way.” 

My friend thought she was supplying me with 
information, but I happened to be overburdened 
with it. Even had I not heard my father talk about 
this matter as he talked about everything, I would 
have known that public dancing, which originally 
had a religious significance, has since acquired 
financial one, in addition to another which is villain- 
ous. To an Oriental it is all very degrading. The 
last Shah that visited England said that he could 
not understand the Court ball. The spectacle of 
high-caste people dancing at all was utterly beyond 
him. But that any one should dance without being 
obliged to, mystified his brain. 

What mystifies me is not that people should dance 
without being obliged to, but that mothers should 
be sufficiently primitive to allow their daughters to 
dance with men of whom they know nothing, men 
of whom they very often later learn far more than 
they want to, men whose object in life is to ruin 
girls and who, before these teas were started, had 
only the street—with its hazards and police—in 
which to stalk their game. 

That is the truth and I am sorry for it, the more 
so perhaps because my father used to say that there 
is a well-bred way of looking at anything. He 
thought that there is no reason for getting heated 
when telling others to keep cool. But everybody 
cannot think as he did. Then also truth is vicious 
and being vicious it bites. Unless you have had the 
forethought to antisepticise yourself with indiffer- 
ence, it may cause a hydrophobia for which the one 
Pasteur Institute is time. None the less, occasion- 
ally, like other turpitudes, it must be faced. 

To begin with, and at the risk of being obvious, 
girls, however innocent, are instinctively in love 
with love and in love with life. ‘‘ We are all born in 
Arcadia,” a troubadour sang, and though they never 
heard of the bard, or of the song, they agree with 
both entirely. To the average New York girl, 
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Fraulein Schopenhauer concludes that the indiscriminate dancing encouraged in restaurants 
and hotels is a serious menace to the public morals. 


whose people are not poor, mere existence is a festi- 
val and so continues—unless it becomes a game in 
which some man plays the knave and she the deuce. 

Formerly that did not happen often; it was 

rarely that it occurred at all. The men with whom 

she danced and flirted were generally of the class to 
whom a pretty face is a constant recommendation 
to mercy. Even otherwise, these men seldom ap- 
pealed to her. She had seen them too often, she 
knew them too well. They lacked the mysterious 
yet potent attraction which the stranger exerts. 
In the history of love, the most surprising, sudden 
and devastating affections have been inspired by 
men who but came—and who passed. 

It is precisely men of this kind that young girls 
meet at these teas. There are other men to be met 
there, men quite unexceptionable and therefore per- 
haps a bit dull. But in addition to them, in addi- 
tion also to hired dancers, there are the men from the 
Lord knows where, men who have but to pay the ad- 
mission and through the instrumentality of a woman 
salaried by the management—a woman ridiculously 
called a chaperon—get introduced to any girl who 
does not have the sense to refuse. 

There is the commercial aspect of the new pagan- 
ism. There, too, is the crime of it. These teas are 
conducted for the money that isinthem. A Quaker 
meeting could not be made to pay. To attract 
money there must be allurement, gaiety; go. The 
chaperon attends to that. In accordance with a 
horrible American custom she introduces everybody 
left and right. At these teas the practise is par- 
ticularly revolting, for it is through it that girls 
lose their innocence and everything else. 


The crime of the tango tea 


At some of these teas the manner of dancing is as 
prim as a Puritan Sunday. In the atmosphere is 
the odour of orris, the savour of what is well-bred. 
Apparently there is nothing fast, nothing common. 
If you did not know better, you might think your- 
self at a private affair. Yet entrance is more facile 
and less painful than to a dance-hall in the slums. 
There is necessarily a line drawn, and it is the clothes 
line. If you are not well sent out you can’t come 
in. But for any overdressed ape, for any young 
mucker in decent clothes, for any old reprobate with 
one foot in the grave and the other on Broadway,the 
bagatelles of the door are a dollar or two, and there 
the beasts are, dancing with nice girls, getting them 
to drink, inviting them out, meeting them elsewhere, 
ruining them completely. 

I happen to know of cases of this kind. Friends 
of mine know of more and know, too, as I do, that 
they are multiplying every day. Generally the 
girls are from other cities. Ingenuous themselves, 
accompanied by mothers equally unsophisticated, 
they come to New York, put up at reputable hotels, 
and because the hotels are reputable, they assume 
that the teas held in them must be reputable also. 
But that is just it. However reputable these places 
may seem, they are hallways to the lupanar, which 
is an antique term for a den that we do not mention 
today. 

In Rome, the daughters of the nobility assisted 
at diversions which a Ministry of Pleasure devised 
and in which they abandoned girlhood, patrician 
pride, everything, shame included. In the old 
paganism that was ca_led the orgy. In the new pa- 
ganism it is the tango tea. Outwardly these func- 
tions differ. In Rome the meaning of the orgy was 
clear. In New York the meaning of the tea is ob- 
scured. But the result is the same. And if, at my 
command, I had a menagerie of words that roar, I 
could not make them bellow that fact loud enough 
nor yet sufficiently. 





















The Perky Pomerantan 


By ROSALIE STEWART 






















































HE Pomeranian—our oldest breed of thor- 

oughbred dog, already established in type 

and cherished by the ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians—is still favoured for boudoir pets by 
aristocratic women, the Pekingese fad notwithstand- 
ing. Pomeranians have a reputation for personality, 
individuality and temperament, in addition to sa- 
gacity, beauty and quality, that no other animal 
has ever attained. 

Some years ago the Pomeranian Club of America 
was organized following the precedent of English 
noblewomen. The personnel of exhibitors and spec- 
tators, and the quality of the dogs in the club’s recent 
Pomeranian Show at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, itsfourth 
annual exhibition, proved 
that the fancy for the 
breed hasin no way waned. 














St. Julien, owned by Mrs. J. Leggett Pultz, 
the championship winner at the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s Palace Show. 













Miss Mildred M. K. Rogets, 
owner of the world-renowned 
Pomeranian Ch. Daybrook 
Masterpiece. 


Miss Marian Kennedy’s Parneuk 
Blackthorne, the best Pom in America. 
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Mrs. Frank Smyth with ten noted prize winners. 








Mrs. William Caner Wiederseim, of Philadelphia, who owns ¢ 
several famous Pomeranians, including the English champion, 
Kew Marco, did not compete, but unselfishly devoted herself to 
the general success of the show and the interests of others. Mrs. 
Wiederseim, a daughter of the late Senator Elkins of West Virginia, 
is secretary and treasurer of the club, and her untiring efforts, 
(Continued on page 74) 


Miss Theodora Wilbour with her or- 
ange-coloured Poms, Mossley Orange 
Girl and Hartfield Young Gold. 











Ch. Belper Tossie, the smallest 
perfect Pomeranian in the world, 

d i q - . . 
owned by Miss Anna Sands. RARE SERRE 
Mrs. William Wiederseim with champion 


Midgley Marsden, a_profes- Afon Gem 


sional expert from England and 
one of the greatest authorities on 
Poms in that country, judged, and afterwards explained to an audience his reasons for his 
awards. A hundred and seventy-four Pomeranians were exhibited and cash prizes 
were given with the ribbons, besides many silver trophies. Charles G. Hopton had 
the show arranged and conducted like those held in London, and it was acclaimed 

4 most interesting and successful affair. Champion Snowball Traveller and her latest puppy 
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Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 


Amusing Serial Story begins in this tssue 


Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


A new story by Mrs. Stuart is an event to those who have laughed and wept with her through her earlier 
books. This one will bring the old pleasure with an entirely new touch; her subject is a novel one—the 
absurd happenings at a fashionable sanatarium as a background for a delightfully mystifying love story. 


Seafair Sanitarium, Va., Feb. 17, 1913. 

My dear Jack, 

\M acocoon; or must I say in a cocoon? Is 

the cocoon the shell or the shell and the worm? 

Dictionaries are downstairs and “hours for con- 
sultation” limited. I saw that posted on the wall 
as I came through the corri- 
dors, but maybe it doesn’t 


tub filled with, them, in the suite of one of the pa- 
tients. . ~- 

Isn’t it strange how,gossip reaches you before you 
get your hat off? When-I arrived yesterday— 
after mail-time, Deaf, or you should have had a 
letter—the “Receiving Matron” took me around, 
showing me rooms. I wanteé a private bath, of 


ing. Indeed, it’s my only prescription, excepting 
rubs and sprays and girdles and kneadings — just 
a few little things like that, not counting the sea 
treatments, “‘sand-sopping”’ and a lot of perfectly 
fascinating barefoot stunts. Nothing to swallow 
and gag over. I noticed the word ‘thermo-elec- 
tric’ on my treatment-card and it looks a bit scary, 
but I'don't mind, as long as I 
don’t: have to swallow the 





refer to the dictionaries. Any- 
way, I’m it—the poor worm 
going into oblivion to get its 
wings. 

It’s on the roof—the co- 
coonery—and the cocoons are 
of the long and narrow variety. 
Basically, they are singie cots 
into which a certain youth of 
mountaineer suggestions and 
aeolian drawl tucks every hu- 
man worm which comes up 
for transformation. Officially 
he is ‘roof-steward.” 

When I reached his domain 
this morning I fairly gasped 
over the wonder and beauty of 
the scene. All the south, sea- 
space, sky and water, ‘‘ wedded 
in infinity.” The east, nearly 
allsea. West, likewise. Then 
the solid north, a rim of vari- 
tinted green, vivid pines strag- 
gling down to the water’s edge; 
hoary live-oak bearded with 
Spanish moss, dignifying with- 
out breaking the line, and 
offering « fine foil to the gnarled 
but resolutely young magno- 
lias. These stand around like 
the urban bachelors who live 
in our city clubs, groomed to 
the limit, erect, polished, even 
offensively redolent of the per- 
fumes with which they naively 
embalm the cherished remains 
of their dead but unburied 
youth. 

Between green of shore and 
blue of sea is a strip of gleaming 
sand, white enough to delight 








thing and you’ not here to 
wrap it in’preserves and to fan 
me and change the subject. 

I’ve got old Dr. :Jacques for 
my physician and I was greatly 
complimented at his taking 
me, for he assumes special pa- 
tients now. He just walks 
around, smiling in his white 
halo and seems to impersonate 
the love of God, all uncon- 
sciously, of course. 

He took me on sight, just as 
you did, poor Jack, on my 
looks. You see, you were not 
here to warn him. He looked 
me over, really scientifically, 
and then he turned his kind 
old eyes on me and _ they 
seemed to say, “Crawl in, little 
one, and forget. Be a worm 
for awhile.” 

Of course, I am in a sense 
honoured in being his patient 
and yet, I don’t know—ex- 
actly. Unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, according to how one 
looks at it, I overheard him 
say to one of the young doc- 
tors of the staff when he’d been 
putting me through my paces, 
“T think I’d better handle that 
little brand myself.” Just 
that way he said it and what 
do you suppose he meant? 
Did he refer to some special 
brand of woman—or of nerve- 
tire—or the kind of brand one 
snatches from the burning— 
or just a common, every-day 
firebrand? In other words, 
does he regard me as an inter- 











a dentist and, to my mind, 
grimly suggesting the per- 
petual border war between 
the two elements confronting 
each other, the sea tirelessly aggressive, the land 
showing its teeth and holding its own. 

But the most wonderful thing of all is the smell— 
oh, I do believe I must make that plural, for even 
now as I sniff, there come to me hints of mingled 
sweets. First, permeating all things, is the ubiqui- 
tous pine which sings itself into your consciousness, 
titillating your ears with needly cadences; but be- 
fore you can say, “‘ How sweet the pine is!” you are 
realizing roses and daffodils. I could go out now and 
gather a bathtub of jonquils within a stone’s throw 
of the Sanatarium; this, with the beauty and music 
of the sea thrown in. Oh, the sea! How I love it! 

Do forgive so much description, dear Jack. You 
know I’m not given to it, and I'll probably never 
offend in this way again, but just now, at first, let 
me share my delight with you. 

Really, when I came up and looked around and 
sniffed, I fairly giggled with pure sensuous delight. 
I wanted to be good as I stood there. It is heaven- 
ly, Dear; yes, even Heavenly with a capital H. 

And, by the way, lest I forget: I’ve arranged to 
have my mail sent up by hand from the village post- 
office, addressed simply to the Sanatarium, Suite 99. 
And you, Dear, are to direct all mail simply to Sea- 
fair, Va., P. O. Box 21. I watched the Titian- 
haired Juno who sorts the mail in the rotunda here, 
and I saw her and the blond youth, her assistant, 
hesitate and smile over certain letters, even holding 
one up to the light before consigning it to its pigeon- 
hole. I couldn’t stand that, so remember Box 21. 
I chose the number for good luck, all threes and 
sevens, whether you add or multiply. 

I see you smiling over that “bathtub of jon- 
quils,” dear Jack. You think I’m exaggerating 
again, but I’m not. Why, I actually saw a bath- 
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course, and the only one nearly available was, is, in 
the south tower, to be vacated ‘‘tomorrow,’’ which 
is today, and I’m to be init presently. The present 
occupant was cocooning, so I didn’t meet her. 

You'd like my little suite—a fairly largish sitting- 
room with a bay-window to the side; an alcove hold- 
ing a narrow bed; a few tables and things; a row of 
electric buttons—and the bath. And it’s No. 99, 
don’t forget, or yes, you may forget. Your number 
is 21 (box). 

Well, the bathtub there was filled with jonquils. 
In all my life, [have never seen so many together. 
Jonquils by moonlight 

It seems that the present No. 997—we go by num- 
bers here like convicts—the present 99, I say, is a 
little queer and she strolled out into the gardens and 
began to gather and she didn’t know when to stop— 
and that’s why she’s leaving. The “patrol” nurse 
who promenades the pergola called to her that there 
was reason in all things and she replied that there 
was a reason why she kept on gathering, but she 
didn’t say what it was. 

Sc she not only gathered until dark, but when 
the moon rose she went out again and again, just 
in her nightie, and the last time she came in with 
her lap full, she lost her way, poor dear, and walked 
through the lobby where the men were smoking— 
and it didn’t look well. I’ve seen her today and 
she is beautiful but sad. I’m hop‘ng she’ll leave 
the jonquils, for I’d like to inherit them. 

But I began telling you about the roof and the 
cocoonery, and, by the way, the cocoon is the 
shell. I didn’t have to “consult”; I remembered. 

Well, I’m happy to say, it’s my first prescrip- 
tion, the roof. I begin cocooning tomorrow morn- 
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esting patient or an element of 


The Cocoonery—where the roof-steward tucks in human worms. danger? Maybe I'll ask him 


when I know him better, 
though I doubt it. Haloes always silence me, 
somehow, and, too, there is a note of finality in all 
he says. And yet he isn’t without humour either. 

For instance, seeing his professional glance turned 
upon me this morning, I said playfully, ‘When you 
look at me that way, doctor, it seems to me you can 
see right through me. How’s my vermiform ap- 
pendix today?” 

“Oh, it’s just as I expected to find it,” he smiled, 
“curled with a curling-iron and tied with a blue rib- 
bon,” and then, lest I should presume upon his con- 
descension, perhaps, he added as he rose to go: “fA 
few weeks on the roof for you—and then, we’ll see. 
Maybe you'd like to go sand-sopping on the beach— 
a little later.” 

“Oh, I’d love that,” I replied. 

“Yes, they all love it from the roof—and after a 
while they love it for itself. That’s where we give 
them their final tan and their grit——”’ 

“‘T brought my sand and grit with me,” I vulgarly 
interrupted, but he was gone and I felt like a glib 
little fool, as Iso often do. Evidently he thinks me 
frivolous just because I play around a tragic situa- 
tion. 

There are boats to hire at the pier, both sail and 
row boats, but to go there one must have a doctor’s 
permit. It seems that some nervous patients 
haven’t been able to resist the call of the deep as 
they heard it at the pier, and so 





Feb. 18. 

My dinner-tray came in just here, yesterday, and 
after dinner there were things to do, not by me, just 
to me—treatment-card obligations, you know, steam- 
ings and things, and that’s why I sent only the tele- 
gram. I’ve been on the roof all this forenoon and 
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The typical Boston woman, almost too true to type, with her Boston bag, hot water bag in a knitted case, 


it’s great. I just went up and nodded to the aeolian 
youth whose name, by the way, I find to be Jefferson 
Davis Beauregard Johnson, and in a jiffy he had 
me tucked in quite out of sight, out in the full sun- 
light with all possible wind-exposures, one of a row 
of the most uninteresting and non-committal cocoons 
you ever saw. 

At first glance, it looked like a prospect of a sur- 
vival of the fittest and as if you might be at this 
moment taking all the chances there are of early 
widowerhood; but not so. The comfort of the 
worm is beyond words. The fluffy comfortables 
which cover us are riotous in colour and design, but 
I soon forgot the green dragons which were chasing 
red vultures through a purple expanse over my sub- 
missive person when I was submerged in the lulling 
softness of their undersides while the unadulterated 
air of heaven was mine for the breathing. 

My first impulse was to study astronomy. I'll 
never have such another chance, I know, unless I 
prove too good for this world and go to live 
among the stars and, even then, the perspective 
would be lacking. But while I was trying to 
locate Jupiter and to find Saturn’s rings, I fell 
asleep and slept nine hours. Think of it! I who 
haven’t been able to snatch two consecutive hours 
for a year. 


Enter the brigand 


When I came to, I didn’t know where I was for a 
minute and then there issued from the cocoon next 
to mine a sudden snort and I dodged and drewin 
my head. I had just poked it out the least bit. 
You see, you can’t tell a thing about the occupants 
of these cocoons from their outsides. It’s a case of 
“All cocoons look alike to me.” 

But I tell you, Jack, that snort was terrific—and 
so near! It transformed the cocoonery for me. It 
became instantly a menagerie of wild beasts. I lay 
very still, my heart thumping and imagination run- 
ning riot for about ten minutes—it seemed an eter- 
nity—when suddenly, without any warning, the 
covers of the cot next to mine came down with 
a gymnastic spring and there stood, within three 
feet of your wife, a brigand, if there ever was one 
deep-set eyes, long ringlety hair, loose joints, square 
shoulders—and the whole, six feet six I should say, 
and lowering. 

My heart didn’t get any better as he unfolded and 
stood. You see, I had fallen asleep thinking of but- 
terflies in the making and I half expected to see wings 
emerge, figuratively at least, as the layers would be- 
gin to unroll. 
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tippet, plaid shawl and copy of the “Transcript.” 


I don’t know who he is, the brigand, but he’s 
somebody, if only a high adventurer. But while 
I was recovering from him, he having in the 
meantime stalked away, the cot next beyond his 
changed contour and an old lady sat up, labor- 
iously pulled herself together, gathered up a Bos- 
ton bag, a hot water bag in a knitted case, a tippet, 
a plaid shawl and a copy of the Transcript and 
toddled away. She was almost foo true totype. I 
wished there might have been something missing, 
but there never is, not in ye Bostonian. Of course, 
I know just about what she had in her bag, but ’'m 
not telling. 

J . “J+, 
The human worm’s possibilities 

Well, then I found myself guessing and I’ve been 
at it ever since. Lots of colourless bromidic people 
here and several delicious sulphites already in my 
eye, besides the brigand. Oh, it’s immense. No 
more astronomy for yours truly. I fear you are 
badly married, Jack dear, for your wife is of the 
earth earthy, so easily is she seduced from high 
thinking! 

It’s the charm of uncertainty. A star is always a 
star, and when you know it and its routine, its very 
consistency makes it a dull jewel, but this menagerie 
—it keeps you guessing. You know there’s a hu- 
man worm in every cocoon and the very fact of its 
being there proves that it’s in the play; one of the 
dramatis personae in the great tragedy of “ Life and 
Death.” We’re all in it, whether we realize it or 
not. I know I’m cast for something and sometimes 
I’m afraid to stir lest I jostle my cap and ring my 
bells. Of course mine must be a comedy part with 
my playful nose and yellow hair. 

There’s a lot of printed matter distributed here, 
Jack. It’s a bit didactic, but wholesome. You 
know how I hate that word, wholesome. For years 
it ruined my celery and now it threatens my spinach 
which we are urged to devour, because it contains 
iron, forsooth. I always suspected that it exuded 
its own arsenic for colouring and seized it voraciously 
in consequence. 

Another thing, letter-writing is discouraged. 
Hence this longest-letter-I’ve-written-in-a-year. I 
can’t helpit. I’m madethat way. No more of our 
old cipher for me excepting the one word ‘“‘ Wad,” 
and you'll never forget precisely what it means, “I 
am sorry, Husband of my Heart, but money wholly 
dissolved. Kindly remit.” Ordinary letters, italics 
or capitals, as usual, to indicate the urgency of ac- 
tion; ‘‘wad’—so—meaning just general exhaus- 
tion; ‘wad”—thus—in italics, pretty hard up; but 
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“WAD,’—all capitals—well, it wouldn’t hurt to 
telegraph relief to the capital “WAD.” But I’m 
going to be economical. I know this is costing you 
a lot. 

And don’t worry. I’m comfy toa degree. My wee 
bed is semi-soft and ultra-clean and is conveniently 
placed for forbidden reading in bed; and as for ser- 
vice, pressing a button in reach of my hand over my 
pillow will bring me anything from a growing orchid 
to a masseuse in livery, with her bottle of cocoanut 
oil and alcohol—and her smile. 

I’ve been here hardly two days and I’m on to 
that institutional smile and, frankly, I’m too tired 
to stand much of it, and that isn’t all. One official 
visiting lady—lI say she’s official, just from the con- 
sistency of her service—well, she doesn’t hesitate to 
tell you that she loves you. She has told me so 
twice already and I was beginning to wonder if per- 
chance I might be so obviously lovable that strange 
women were beginning to tell me so, when the lov- 
ing visitant happened to cross the roof, passing be- 
tween our cots, and I heard a voice say in a muffled 
tone, “ Aren’t you glad she loves you?” and the gen- 
eral titter which followed gave me my cue. 

I don’t intend to stand it, dear Jack. If she tells 
me she loves me to-morrow, I’ll say, “‘Oh thanks, 
awfully. So you told me yesterday.” And I don’t 
think she’ll keep it up. 

It’s not because the poor thing is wall-eyed and 
her braids don’t match her hair, nor yet on account 
of her parenthetical smile which is the worst 
ever. I realize that she is smiling against big odds 
and I give her credit for it; but no living woman 
shall by word or act make love to me; no woman, 
and only one man. 


The visiting lady who loves 

Don’t think Iam unkind. I know she’s my sister 
and so is a Zulu grandmother and I have brotherly 
love for them both, in a way—far away. Id likea 
sort of foreign missions relation with them. She 
quotes Scripture, too, and of course she has a right 
to; but you see, I have my own Bible and I’m too 
tired. If she says any more Bible at me, I’m going 
to say, “Yes, and you'll find the same thing in the 
Koran,” and that’ll frighten her into silence. It’s 
a safe thing to say to almost anybody. 

Sanitariums, or sanitaria, are supposed to be mo- 
notonous and maybe they are, after a while, not at 
first. Anyhow I don’t mind. I can just turn out . 
the light and unchain my mind and here you come, 
smiling, smoothing my hair and telling me how 

(Continued on page 58) 








On an afternoon frock of cerise taffeta, Mon- 
sieur Armand has adjusted a double apron tunic, 
pointed like the apron of a French maid, and 
ruffled all around with a six-inch circular flounce. 
The flare at the bottom of the skirt is accentuated 
by a similar flounce which falls over a plaiting of 
chiffon. A collar in the Robespierre band effect 
pokes out in the back and flares at the sides, and 
from it a hood-like piece extends to the buckle 
at the waist line. 


Martial-Armand show amusing novelties in wearable costumes 
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Drawings hy Sohek 





A curious effect is produced in this blue taffeta 
frock by the V-shaped décolletage and the high 
collar of white embroidery turning over a black 
taffeta stock. The gown is enlivened by bands 
of embroidery in stripes of green, blue, yellow 
and violet. The puffings at the side extend 
into pronounced back draperies. The fulness 
of the skirt is restrained just below the puffings 
but breaks out further down to give the 
flare at the feet, which is a feature of the skirts 
at this house. 
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A tavourite combination in the walking gowns 
from this establishment is a plaid taffeta—in this 
frock blue and gray—with the plain material. 
The tunic of gray cashmere is very much puffed 
in the back, a box-plaited flounce adding the 
fulness in the front. The Eton jacket opens 
over a white lawn chemisette finished with a 
high, flaring collar and is elaborately trimmed 
with fancy striped braid, porcelain buttons, and 
revers of the plaid taffeta. The sleeves finish 
at the elbow. 
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Drawings 


by Sohek 


Artistic ability combined with a highly developed clothes sense has placed Sohek in the 
front rank of the fashion artists. Though his exceedingly clever work has attracted much 
favourable comment in Paris, it is now being shown for the first time in this country in 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Who but a daring couturier would adapt a bouffant tunic 
of Roman striped taffeta to a skirt of navy blue gabardine 
and knot it in a careless fashion in the back? he saucy 
little jacket displays the same inconsequential air in the 
curious arrangement of the seams, in the modification of 
the raglan sleeves, and in the impertinent flare of the 
striped taffeta collar. 


Styles 
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long ago 


A feminized version of the Harlequin jacket gives a new 
old-world look to an otherwise simple costume. The rich 
colouring of the Columbine design is toned down a bit by 
the softly draped white li hemisette and rolling 
collar, but it breaks out again in a wide band on the 
skirt, forming a pleasing contrast to the sombre hue of 
the material. 
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The skirt of to-day breaks forth in billowy fulness over 
the hips, but in reverse of the 1860 style it is restrained 
around the feet by a narrow flounce. if to accentuate 
the bouffant effect, a rippling peplum, which falls into 
bustle-like draperies in the back, is added. A flaring 
plaited frill of white organdie lends chic to the simple 
kimono blouse. 


in the frocks to-day 





Georges 

























REVIOUS to four years ago the 
name Georges Barbier 


significance in the 


centres. Today his influence as an 
illustrator, designer and decorator has 
been a tremendous force in the new 
movement of modern art, especially in 
the present revolution of woman’s dress. 

It was his association and intimate 
knowledge of early Etruscan paintings, 
Egyptian paintings, old Japanese prints 
and Persian miniatures that inspired 
him to apply and modernize 
antique designs, so in 1910 he gave an 
exhibition of a series of fantastic cos- 
tumes, modified drawings of 
ancient works. Through it came fame. 
Many of the modes now in favour 


came from the seed of 
that sowing. 

Like the two great 
painters, Watteau and 
Fragonard, Monsieur Bar- 
bier has designed some 
gorgeous fans. These 
have been done for both 
Poiret and Paquin. The 
foundation of these fans 
is generally of silk with 
designs highly coloured 
and strange in conception, 
but absolutely harmon- 
ized so as to be in keeping 
with the modern toilette. 
His costumes for the 
ballet are always exquis- 
ite and show the individ- 
ual note. 

In the Directoire ballet 
that had such a run in 
Paris the artist suggested 
the period, but again 
modernized it. 


The old in the new 


Monsieur Barbier says 
of his art, “I have only 
succeeded in modern art 
because I have studied 
the ancient. I believe 
that all novelties in de- 
signs are transformed 
rather than created, and 
if I have contributed any- 
thing of importance to 
decorative modern art 
it is because [I have 
worked on this principle. 

“Modern art in France 
has made great progress 
in the last few years. 
Poiret, who brought the 
Persian mode into vogue 


these 


these 


Bart 1e¢7 


The man who drew the cover 


By J. H. DUVAL 


no 
art 


and introduced this touch of the East into the 1. Georges Barbier and his luxuriously and artisti- 
present costumes, has done more than launch a style, cally furnished studio in Paris. 
he has taught woman independence in dress. th: 2. A fan design of grapes and leaves painted in 
he has taug . 1dependence in dress, that natural colours on yellow silk; made by M. Barbier for 
she may adopt that which in line and colour best Paquin. - 2. ‘ 
suits her. But it takes the artist to perceive » ie 3. A design for a fan, made by M. Barbier for 
oe : C 4 ——— t at t perceive the re Paquin, similar to one made by him for Queen Victoria 
quirements and to create the design. of Spain. 
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“We are approaching nearer and nearer 
to antiquity—to the beautiful, the ideal. 

“The inartistic tight gown moulded to 
the body is buried too deep for an easy 
revival. 

“With aigrettes as ornaments, hair in 
colour and the loose falling gowns, the 
Parisienne of today represents Cleopatra 
as we imagine her.” 

The bachelor studio apartment of Mon- 
sieur Barbier is one of extreme elegance. 

Contrary to accepted rules, it was the 
home of luxury that guided his hand and 
not the rigours of the attic studio that led 
him to success. 

The artist’s studio is a witness of his 
passion as a collector. Practically every 
country is represented in his collection, 
but without conflict of form or colour. 


The inspiration of 
beauty 

A unique old Venetian 
commode, lacquered in 
bright red and covered 
with Chinese figures in 
gold, is opposite an early 
18th century armoire from 
Holland. Above a Louis 
16th divan are six Chinese 
lacquered panels of early 
date, while on the walls 
there are also mirrors with 
old Persian paintings, rare 
Japanese prints, Chinese 
fans that were executed 
before the Christian era, 
etc. “It is living in this 
atmosphere that made me 
an illustrator,” vouch- 
safed the artist. 

The only modern room 
in the apartment is the 
bedroom. This is in black 
and white. 

The wall paper, which 
is in large black and 
white designs, is hand 
made, thus _ producing 
the effect of hand-woven 
cloth. 

The cover for the bed 
carries out this same idea 
in cotton. 

Small ornaments in 
white crystal are at- 
tached to the edges of 
the curtains, another orig- 
inal idea of the artist. 
As these crystals were not 
to be found in circulation, 
Monsieur Barbier com- 
manded them to be made 
especially for him. 

Where colour runs with a free rein in all the rest 
of the rooms in the apartment, here one only per- 
ceives sobriety almost to the verge of solemnity. 

Monsieur Barbier is much sought after in so- 
ciety and is a conspicuous figure in the set of which 
the Princess Lucian Murat is the leader. 
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Dupont. 
RS. JAMES LLOYD 
DERBY 


or the oval tace, the lace 

Grandmother’s veil 

may be draped in cascade 

tolds, caught here and there 
by orange blossoms. 





MRS. HAROLD 
RUMSEY GREEN 
When height is desired the 
tulle is bunched on top of 
the head with the orange 
bicssoms, a spray of the 
buds falling at or Si side, 





Daris & 
Sanford. 


MRS. GEORGE STARR 


The beauty of the lace is brought out to the best advan- 
tage when it is laid in cap fashion over the hair and is caught 
lightly at the nape of the neck. 
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very lovely in real 
lace, the wired points 
forming cups for the 
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y The Dutch cap is ‘ 








folds. 
Campbell. 


MRS. GEORGE ROBINSON ROE 


ores 


When Her Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, was a bride 
she was the fortunate possessor of this superb Pointe 
D’Alencon lace veil now shown by the Grande Maison de 
Blanc. The main design consists of two large V-shaped 
medallions, formed by a border of honeycomb work con- 
taining myriads of microscopic rosettes. The centre is 
embellished with a bouquet of passion flowers. The four 
corners are treated with vine and flower sprays. 


Point Lace and Orange Blossoms 
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and from it the tuile 
veil talis in billowy 





Campbell. 


MRS. ARTHUR 
GOULDHAMILTON 
The lace veil for this bride 
has been draped in frills 
at either side and the 
height Las been added by 
the blossoms. 


Hutchi- 
son, 


MRS. ADDISON Y 
STILLWELL 
By rolling back the edge of <4 
the Duchesse lace veil a (35 
charming frame is given 
to the face, a cluster of 
blossoms holding it. 





MRS. WHARTON POOR 


This is one of the simplest ways of arranging a veil of 
tulle, the filmy drapings being caught at either side by 
a generous cluster of orange blossoms. 
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The bride who wishes a good-looking 
trotteur frock will choose one of taffeta. 
John Wanamaker is showing a suitable 
frock in plaid taffeta, toned down by 
a very much puffed apron tunic of black 
taffeta and a rolling collar of the same 
sombre-hued material. The bright- 
ness of the frock is offset by the prim 
surplice vest of white net. The Watteau 
hat is of black taffeta and straw. 


IQI4 


The 


The bride of to-day can be just as 
feminine as her grandmother in a dear 
little frilly net frock. Tiers of ruffles, 
graduating from the deep flounce at the 
bottom to the narrow peplum at the 
waist, trim this casino gown from Best 
& Co. There is the same old-world air 
in the broad embossed ribbon girdle. 
The Emoir2 leghorn hat has trimmings 
of blue ribdon and roses. 


sporting 


Both comfort and practicality have 
been considered by Elise Poret in this 
tennis costume imported by John 
Wanamaker. In white golfine, the only 
touch of colour appears in the red 
crystal buttons. A slit and pockets 
make the skirt practical, and suspen- 
der-like straps fasten the jacket, which 
opens over a blouse of the golfine. 
Even the hat is fashioned from golfine. 


togs 


A big generous pocket makes this 
skirt of plaid washable wool from Lord 
& Taylor a joy to the golfer. With 
it she wears a soft silk shirt with turn- 
down collar and mannish tie. And 
after the game she adds a silk sweater 
of a shimmering yellow tone against 
which the new blue of the collar, belt 
and front panel stands forth in striking 
contrast. 


and 


play 
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The quaint flowered fabrics fairly compel the de- 
signer to adapt the picturesque modes of long ago. 

ven the combination of taffeta—a soft old rose tint — 
and the flowered crépe shown in this fetching after- 
noon frock from John Wanamaker is an inspiration 
from the past. Matching the taffeta flounces is a very 
wide, loosely-draped girdle over which the jacket of 
the crépe falls with an inconsequential air, the touches 
of black velvet adding character to the coatee. The 
hat of blue ribbed silk suggests a Chinese origin. 


frocks 


of te 


. 


The metamorphosis of the cape would be an in- 
teresting study. its present state it is a de- 
lightfully graceful accessory, as is demonstrated 
by the clever arrangement of the chiffon draping on 
this blue tango frock from Gimbel Brothers. It veils 
enticingly a corsage of shadow lace and is crossed in 
the front, falling in looped-up ends over a very wide 
sash of red moire ribbon. Two plaited chiffon 
flounces flare forth with every step of the dancer. A 
black straw turban rises to great height. 


Drawings by Fitswater Studio 


From her toes to her head the bride may be garbed 
in golfine, even to the uppers of her boots. The golfine 
in this suit from Best & Co. is of the new shade of 
blue, a tone between the Delft and the Alice blues, 
and the light bouffant effect is achieved by flounces 
of chiffon edged with shirred frills. The jacket has 
the vague outline, hanging with a flare from a deep 
yoke and is finished with a frill of the chiffon. Golfine 
combined with green taffeta appears on the snug-fitting 
turban which derives its height from a green fantasy. 


trousseau 
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A.—Even in these days of very 
Yimited underdressing a com- 
bination is usually worn. All 
fulness has been eliminated 
from this garment shown by 
Lord & Taylor. It may be de- 
veloped in a washable chiffon, 
preferably in blush pink, with  ~— 
lace and embroidery. 


B.—Though the acme of simplicity, 
this little slumber robe in pink chiffon 
will appeal straight to the heart of 
the bride. A pink satin ribbon 
threaded through a puffing of the 
chiffon regulates the fulness at the 
Empire waist line and a similar ar- 
rangement finishes the bébé puffs 
serving as sleeves. The ribbon sash 
sis nonchalantly knotted in the front. 


E.—Truly bridelike is this billowy 
creation of pink chiffon and satin 
shown by Bonwit, Teller & Co. The 
drapings of the skirt are caught 
by a cluster of pink chiffon roses 
which looks as if it might have 
strayed from the rose wreath re- 
straining the bouffant puffings of 
the chiffon. Lace and net and roszs 
are combined in a boudoir cap. 


Surprising details 
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Drawings by 
Fitzwater Studio 





























C.—The bride will find this corset 
from Madame Isabelle Campbell an 
excellent foundation for her daytime 
costumes. It is copied from Paquin’s 
latest model and may be developed in 
any corset material, the broche and 
tricot models being particularly hand- 
some. It is very low in the bust, 
scarcely more than a girdle, and has 
a new feature in the elastic encircling 
the leg. To wear with this corset, 
Madame Campbell makes a cleverly 
designed satin brassiere. 





D.—If the bride 


“divinely slender” she 
may select for daytime, 
as well as for evening, 
a girdle corset. Madame 
Campbell makes _ this 
model in tricot and 
in the other corset ma- 
terials, and, though it 
is practically boneless, it 
is so skilfully drafted 
that it supports the figure 
admirably. A tight-fit- 
ting brassiere is worn 
with this corset, and is 
made from a firm linen, 
liberally encrusted with 
real valenciennes lace 
and torchon lace medal- 
lions. 


of the trousseau 
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The wedding of Miss Laura Webb and Jorge André 


By 


NE of the most important matrimonial events 
of the past season was the marriage of Miss 
Laura Virginia Webb, daughter of the Frank 

Egerton Webbs, to Jorge André of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. This was the one international wedding of 
the winter to take place in New York and to interest 
New Yorkers of the older, as well as the younger 
generations. The bride is a granddaughter of the 
late General James Watson Webb and a niece of 
Doctor Seward Webb, who married a daughter of the 
late William H. Vanderbilt. The ceremony was 
performed in the Church of the Heavenly Rest by 
the Reverend Herbert Shipman, rector of the 
church, assisted by the Reverend Hugh Matthews. 
The choral service was remarkably beautiful, the 
bride having chosen selections from many of her 
favourite operas. The usually sombre interior of 
the church was decorated with Easter lilies and pale 
pink roses. Standards and clusters of the flowers 
were fastened on each of the centre aisle pews. The 
bride, who entered the church with her father, wore 
a very lovely gown of white satin. The skirt was 
draped with such skill that it did not drag back in 
the awkward fashion which has been characteristic 
Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 


PRISCILLA 


of many of the recent bridal gowns. There was a 
narrow pointed train, which was lost, however, under 
the magnificent court train. The bodice was of 
Honiton lace almost entirely veiled with white silk 
tulle, gathered very full and arranged in surplice 
fashion in the front. The satin points which formed 
part of the bodice and the long square train were out- 
lined with a border of crystal beads in a rose design. 
Incidentally every bead was sewn on by hand. The 
girdle was charmingly simple, just a few folds of the 
satin encircling the waist, finished with a butterfly 
bow in the centre of the back. 

It was the bridal veil, however, that drew invol- 
untary gasps of admiration from the gathering in the 
church, and even warmer expressions of praise from 
those who went to the reception and thus had a 
closer view. It was of old Honiton, the Honiton 
which is no longer made, and which is therefore 
priceless. Many people have seen this veil in the 
form of two flounces in the Metropolitan Museum, 
for it is kept there on exhibition and was removed 
only for the wedding and then returned. It was a 
delicate piece of artistry to make of these flounces 
the veil which covered the bride from the crown of 
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her lovely head to the farthest tip of her train. The 
outstanding bow of crisp tulle placed on the train 
was ornamental, but, frankly, it detracted somewhat 
from the beauty of the lace. 

The bridal bouquet (the smart bride no longer 
carries a prayer book) of Easter lilies and lilies-of-the- 
valley was in harmony with the decorations of the 
church. She wore but one jewel, the diamond sun- 
burst given her by the bridegroom. 

Instead of bridesmaids, there were two pictur- 
esque flower girls, cousins of the bride, both very 
dear to look upon, but both plainly overcome with 
the importance of the occasion. They were Mar- 
garet Trimble, the daughter of Mrs. Richard Trim- 
ble, and Ellen Randolph, the daughter of the Ned 
Randolphs. They were dressed alike in frocks of 
pale pink satin with overdresses of pleated chiffon 
edged with lace, Their girdles and sash ends were 
of pale blue satin ribbon. Their leghorn hats were 
trimmed with pink rosebuds and blue satin ribbons 
matching the girdles. They carried flower baskets 
filled with Taft roses and primroses. Pictorially it 
was one of the most satisfactory wedding parties 
that New York has seen for many moons. 


Drawing by 
Elsie Deane. 
Costumes Ly 
Simcox. 
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The French couturiers have 
fairly lost their hearts to taf- 
feta, and taffetas of Ameri- 
can manufacture as well as 
from the French looms. A 
“pussywillow” taffeta in a 
sage green colouring has 
been draped in a novel 
fashion over the heavy lace 
underskirt of this thé 
dansant frock. 


On a slender chain of 
rhinestones rests the re- 
sponsibility of supporting 
the waist draperies of this 
daring frock. The corsage 
is merely a swathing of 
chiffon and lace. Flounces, 
depending from generous 
shirrings of the chiffon, add 
the chic bouffant effect 
over the hips. 
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dances 
the public 


Drawings by Soulié 


Of all her wardrobe the Parisienne loves best the frocks she wears 
late in the afternoon and for dinner, the gowns which may be used 
for dancing—at any hour. They are less uniform than the street 
suit and more individual than the ball gowns. Their “personal- 
ity” has been cleverly depicted by Soulie, who draws exclusively for 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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This is not a figment of an 
artist’s imagination, but a 
sketch of a gown actually 
worn in polite society. The 
ways and means whereby the 
corsage is attached to the fig- 
ure so that the wearer may 
pass the lorgnon inspection 
of Madame Grundy isa secret 
of the couturier. The wreath 
of roses on the lace and chif- 
fon skirt serves the useful 
purpose of holding up the 
train for the dance. 
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The Parisenne at the mo- 
ment is reveling in the sheer 
mousseline blouses which are 
so audaciously transparent. 
To be really chic, they must 
be fashioned simply, but 
must be soft and baggy. They 
are worn with separate skirts 
of taffeta which have all the 
hallmarks of the season's 
latest modes. 


The flounced skirts, so 
beloved in the time of the 
Empress Eugénie, are mod- 
ernized almost beyond recog- 
nition. Three flounces, 
headed with ostrich, lend the 
cachet to a narrow skirt. 
Flowered crepe is draped 
across the kimono waist and 
knotted in the manner 
originated by Premet. 

















The new silhouette 















































The acme of Beer's 
art lies in the apparent 
simplicity of his 
costumes. Yet this 
three-piece taffeta cos- 
tume— in a lovely shade 
of blue-gray—is in real- 
ity most complicated. 
The cutaway jacket, 
showing a rose design 
embroidered in blue, 
gray and burnt orange, 
extends in a long panel 
effect in the back and 
the skirt gives the effect 
of a straight gathered 
skirt broken at the hips 
and knees by ruchings. 


A wig of a delicate 
rose tint was worn with 
this rose-coloured taf- 
feta evening gown at 












ice, tunic and 
sleeves, combined with 
the Japanese collar and 
dra back panel, pro- 
duce a most unusual ef- 
fect in an evening frock. 
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Parry’s models are designed for the 


young. Here is a gown of navy blue 
silk crépe with a chemisette, cuffs and 
collar of white lawn. There is a sug- 
gestion of the 1830 influence in the 
series of ruffles at the feet over which 
falls a plaited tunic, hanging from a 
shallow yoke. A blue taffeta sash 
nonchalantly knotted at the side car- 
ties out the general air of youthful- 
ness. 





The bell-shaped skirt with the flare 
at the bottom is a new note at Ber- 
nard’s. He achieves this effect in a 
blue serge suit by a circular ruffle fit- 
ted at the knees and by side panels of 


Beer is featur- pin tucks. The short jacket fitted to . 





ing all manner of 
short jackets. He 
has used an Eton 
with Directoire 
back on this blue 
serge suit. The 
bouffant effect 
from the hips to 
the knees has 
been produced by 
flounces of blue 
taffeta, and the 
taffeta appears 
again in the vest, 
e~ and cuffs. 

daring touch is 
the Directoire col- 
lar of gold-colour- 
ed velour. 
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the figure and displaying a full circu- 
lar basque was hinted at [ast fall, but 
emphasized this spring. It is fin- 
ished with a red and white striped 
waistcoat, silver buttons and a stiff 
white collar. 


Paris 













The keynote of the success in Doeuillet’s 
opening lies in the taffeta frocks. And much of 
the novelty is in the tight-fitted bodices, loose 
and full through the shoulders, and girdled by 
a plain, fitted belt buttoned in the front. The 
plaited handkerchief tunic, pointed down to the 
knees in front and in back, has a crush rose 
of velvet adorning each point. 


The crinoline ruffled skirts of 1830 have been 
revived by Jeanne Lanvin, the modiste to 
youth. A dainty little frock of old blue taffeta 
has tier upon tier of taffeta ruffles gay with 
appliqued beaded roses. Fichus of the taffeta, 
with bias gathered ruffles, ripple over the 
tight little bodice with puffed sleeves edged 
with the ruffles. 


‘T= spring and summer styles as a whole 
show a most delightful mixing of epochs, 
from the time of the Pompadour down to 

the hoops and pantalettes of our grandmothers. 

There are the sloping shoulders and collars of 1830; 

the slender waisted flaring basque effects of Louis- 

Philippe; the pointed bodice and the panier skirts 

of the Pompadour, and often there is a general use 

of all these various styles on one and the same model. 

But there is no doubt about it that the models are 

unusually becoming and wearable, the designers, 

in fact, have surpassed themselves, and there is 
every reason to believe that this will prove one of 
the most successful seasons in many a long 
year. 

Chéruit’s original models 

One of the most eagerly anticipated of the Paris 
openings is Chéruit’s, for Madame Chéruit enjoys 
the reputation of producing models which are not 
only original, but practical. The most daring of 
her things are always thoroughly wearable. To be 
practical yet original is a combination hard to beat. 
Hence she rules and influences the entire world of 
fashion. 

In the autumn, tentatively, on two or three mod- 
els she launched the apron tunic. It went its way, 
but the buyers were slow in taking it up. This 
spring every house in Paris is showing front tunics 
of some description or other, while Madame Chéruit 
herself comes forth with’every other model in long, 
full, plaited apron effects, reaching from a normal 
belt line to within eight or ten inches from the bot- 
tom of the tight, scant underskirts. These, it 
may be added, are barely ankle length, and peek 
out from under the full overskirts like stiff cuffs of 
a shirt. 

So we have it! A complete change in the sil- 
houette, with all the fullness somewhere between the 
knee and the ankle. Then as though a revolution 
in the silhouette were not enough for one designer 
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modernizes 


of the 1830 period. 


By MLLE. CHAQUIN 


Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


The authoritative French couturiers have turned to the Directoire period. 
Instead of a sultane garbed in costumes inspired by the East, the mon- 
daine of the coming season will be an élégante robed in the jaunty 
modes of the Directoire, in the frills and flounces, the basques and puffings, 
Our Paris correspondent has selected from the vari- 
ous spring openings the models most characteristic of the various designers. 


to achieve in the course of a single season, she pro- 
duces, as well, pantalettes and Turkish trousers, 
both in most undisguised forms. 

To revert to the apron tunics. These are made 
plaited in inch or two inch wide plaits into bands 
just the width and shape of the regulation nurse’s 
apron band, fastened loosely around the waist. 
Sometimes these belts are at the normal height, 
sometimes they are slipped an inch or two below, 
and sometimes they are normal in front, but poke 
down over the hips, forming pocket effects. 

One or two of the new models were made with 
straight gathered skirts almost three yards at the 
foot. Usually, however, the fulness is in an over- 
drapery or tunic, and the underskirt is scant and 
plain. 

Her jackets are loose and short, somewhat 
longer in back than front, and the collar slipping 
down from the neck to show the blouse beneath at 
the back is a noticeable feature. 

She has comparatively few plain tailor-mades, 
but many simply trimmed boleros. 

A novel use of cloth jacket with silk skirt was 
noticed in one model, the skirt of black taffeta, the 
jacket of red and black checked velours de laine. 


The Turkish-trouser skirts 

Three of her Turkish-trouser models were made 
in wash crepons, the waists surplice kimonos, very 
simple, with long tunics gathered at the belt. From 
there they hang straight to the ankles, and open in 
front to show the little underslips of chiffon, with 
full gathered trousers finished in a bias line at the 
ankle, sloping towards the inside, and trimmed with 
frills of lace. 

In a charming little evening frock of geranium- 
coloured taffeta the entire skirt was in full Turkish- 
trouser form. The taffeta was laid in wide plaits 
at the waist, and billowed out towards the feet, 
until each trouser leg at the ankle was at least two 
yards in width. Below each of these full silk trouser 
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old-world modes 





Another 1830 frock shown by Jeanne Lanvin 
is of white net embroidered in blue. Three 
ruffles, very full and flaring, trim the bottom of 
a poe Re | old-time skirt. Narrower ruffles 
form the sleeves and almost conceal the bébé 
puffs, which are gathered into an embroidered 
band at the elbow. A sash of white taffeta, 
likewise embroidered in blue, completes this 
gem of a dress. 


In suits, Doeuillet affects the loose-backed 
models sloping to a point below the waist and 
outlined with plaited ruffle. His skirts are 
plain in the front, gathered slightly at the belt, 
and are draped at the hips in the back. 
slight flare at the feet is emphasized by the 
plaited ruffle. A blue velvet girdle and silver 
embroidery on the high collar denote the Di- 
rectoire influence. 


legs were small guimpe-like pantalettes of net frilled 
with gold lace, gathered tight about the ankles. 

Her wash gowns are of batiste and soft crepons 
in delicate pastel shades, white, and white striped 
with inch wide stripes of colour. The skirts are 
made with long full gathered tunics, hung over tight- 
fitted sheath foundations of the batiste or crepe, 
edged at bottom With lace or hand scallops. They 
are shown without a sign of a petticoat or inner 
lining, so that the entire outline of the figure is 
distinctly visible. Worn with white silk stockings 
and culottes, or stockings and culottes that match 
the dress, the effect is very attractive. 


Smart little black velvet coats 

Here is still another remarkable and original 
idea. Black velvet jackets and wraps, smart, short 
little things, ar- to be worn with white lingerie 
gowns. Suck = pretty, becoming contrast, with the 
simple, dainty white frilled frocks. 

Many of these wash frocks are trimmed with 
narrow bands of fur, and some few of the white 
crepons were embroidered in silver and metal 
threads. 

Almost all of her summer evening wraps have fur 
collars, or fur trimmings of some descri>tion. One 
long taffeta cape was edged with black monkey skin 
arranged like a fringe outlining the wrap, and form- 
ing a soft feathery line around the neck. 

The majority of her wraps are unlined and are of 
soft silk or taffeta. One very smart but very simple 
wrap was of printed surah in old golds and browns 
with a reddish tinge, with narrow collar edged with 
skunk. 

For travelling coats she uses navy blue serge, 
checked cheviots, loose-woven woolly hopsacking 
and velours de laine, the latter chiefly in beige 
and old gold. 

The characteristic cut, in both travelling coats 
and evening wraps, is upper part loosely fitted with 
long full sleeves, wide belt at hips running from each 
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The wraps, whether for the 
afternoon or for the evening, 
are incape effect at Doeuillet’s. 
This model in peacock blue 


Bernard’s cleverest cape, broadcloth hangs straight and 
called Handicap, is of turquoise full from the neck with a flare 
duvetyn. The bottom is a circu- at the bottom. The drapings 
lar ruffle, and the cape falls over form the sleeves which fall in 
the shoulder, forming sleeves, pouch-like lines similar to the 
and in the back extends in a Oriental garmeat. Silver 
loose panel to the ruffle. 


embroidery trims the collar. 


side across the back or front, and full circular or 
plaited basque, flaring out at the sides, and sloping 
from a bit below the knees in front to the bottom of 
the skirt in back. 

A stunning evening coat of this description was 
of Empire green taffeta embroidered at the corners 
in gold threads, with a high collar of silk lined with 
green velvet and edged with skunk. 

Another style, equally new and equally favoured 
by Madame, is the loose knee-length or three- 
quarter coat. One particularly good model of 
this description was in brown and white check, 
the neck rounded and finished with a narrow brown 
ruching of silk. Made in one piece, with long 
kimono sleeves, the front was perfectly plain and 
buttoned at the side with huge brown buttons. 
It was belted in front at the hips by a fitted belt 
of the cloth, and from below to the knees at both 
front and sides, hung in full, organ pipe flutes. 

Cream, blue white and oyster is much used for 
the three piece suits in corded silks, in lingerie, and 
for taffeta gowns; and several crisp summery street 
frocks were made in black and white striped taffeta. 

Eyelet embroidery also figures on one or two 
lingerie gowns, one of white batiste with a hip- 
length, loose, puffed, blouse-back mantle, with 
full kimono sleeves, made entirely of fine tinted 
batiste eyelet work. 

In evening gowns she uses light shades and neutral 
tints and much beaded net, particularly black net 
beaded in gold. 


Daring innovations at Premet'’s 


The Premet opening was the Mecca of all the 
American buyers. Not so many years ago Mme. 
Lefranc, of Premet’s was one of the designers for 
Jeanne Halle, but Ker originality and intuitive 
clothes-sense quickly placed her at the head of a 
dressmaking establishment which to-day is the 
cynosure of all eyes. The Premet models were the 
most talked of costumes shown last fall. Did she 
not attempt to introduce the bustle, despite the 
haughty sneers of her contemporaries? And is not 
the bustle, or a drapery that very closely resembles 
this old time “‘institution,” the motif of many of 
the successful frocks this season? 

This spring buyers who crowded Premet’s opening 
in search of innovations were not doomed to disap- 
pointment. Imagine the surprise when a manne- 
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The maid of 1830 has not 


The newest note in the 
been forgotten by Redfern, street costumes shown by 
who has reproduced on his Bernard is the bell-shape flare 
most successful frocks the ruf- atthe bottom. A single width 
fles and frills that made of her of tan and black checked 
a truly girly girl. Ruffles of fabric is draped around the 
Roman striped silk trim the figure and caught up in bustle 








A pet colour scheme affected by Jeanne 
Lanvin is black serge with trimmings of king’s 


blue taffeta skirt, which hangs bouche. His jackets are short, scarlet. Black stitching decorates the curi- 
full from a raised waist lize. fitted to the figure, and have aaa tunic and the edges of the bolero 
Narrower striped bands are the full circular basque, mak- jacket. Revers and buttons of scarlet broad- 


used on the jacket. 


quin appeared in the hoopskirt of 1830 complete 
to the pantalettes! To the more conservative 
buyers, the idea was too extreme, but it cercainly 
struck a new note and heralded the fuller skirts. 
The models shown by Premet were developed in 
sheer cotton voile, very much beruffled and boned 
around the bottom to give the crinoline effect of 
bygone days, and the pantalettes were of white 
organdie and net. 

Another novelty sprung by this house was the 
tight-fitting basque inspired by the modes of the 
1870 to 1880 period. This was buttoned from 
the neck to the hips, and, beginning on both sides 
in front, the material—usually a shot taffeta—is 
cut away from the basque as so to form a sash, 
which is carried around the hips and tied in a bow 
in the back. The fronts and backs are cut with the 
dart, the under-arm and side-back pieces, just as 
they were in the old days and the sleeves are fac- 
simile copies, long and close-fitting and set in at 
the shoulder. 

The skirts all show the ankle and are lifted in 
the back to display the ruffled lawn petticoat. 
Many are gathered from the waist to the hip yoke, 
but are held in at the feet, while others are fully 
two yards in width at the bottom. Paniers and 
draperies reminiscent of the panier appear on all 
the models with the exception of the crinolines, the 
back drapery rivaling in interest the side puffs. 

The waist line is large, the broad effect being 
emphasized by wide girdle bands, crossing in sur- 
plice fashion, and tying below the hips in the baek 
or at the side. Again, the waist line will be con- 
cealed by full puffs. This is a feature worthy of 
special attention, because Premet evidently intends 
to develop it further. 

The one-piece serge walking dresses, so dear to 
the heart of the Parisienne and the French designer, 
are shown in abundance at Premet’s. The choicest 
are long-waisted and short-skirted in a manner 
very different from the models at the other houses. 
The dressy tailor-made is another favourite of 
Premet, who does not go in for the more severe 
tailored types. These costumes she exploits in 
silk—quanuties of shot taffeta—and in the light- 
weight woolen materials. Almost without excep- 
tion they have the bolero jacket, many cut short 
to display the wide girdle. The sleeves all fit the 
arm, whether cut in one with the body of the gar- 
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ing the figure look slender. 


cloth and a ribbon sash plete the t 





ment or set in at the shoulder; there are no baggy 
kimono effects. 


Callot’s keynote is simplicity 

Again this season, as last fall, Callot is most 
conservative. Save for this conservatism her 
models vary little from those of the other houses. 
She is showing the long tunic jacket with ankle- 
length tight skirts, chiefly in black taffeta, and 
comparatively few tailored suits. She, too, with 
the others, has adopted the now famous apron tunic, 
but the exaggerated hip and bustle drapery ap- 
parently she ignores. One point worth noting is 
that all her skirts are even length at the bottom, 
not one in the entire collection which showed that 
caught up movement in the back with frills of lace 
beneath. 

In taffeta frocks and suits she is using much 
green, but very little of the Roman striped or 
Scotch plaid effects so much in vogue this year. 

The waist line is well defined. The material is 
quite tight, snugly draped and curved somewhat to 
the figure. Nota sash to be seen, but many draped 
girdles with huge butterfly bows of taffeta at the 
back. For trimmings she uses some little ostrich 
feather fringe on her evening coats and evening 
gowns, but not beads, spangles, crystal or jet, and 
none of the brilliant Byzantine effects she gloried 
in a year or so ago. The keynote of her showing 
is, in fact, simplicity. 


Ruffled skirts at Worth’s 


Just a few days before his opening Mr. Worth 
greeted me with a smile and said “Just wait. You 
will see we are still quite as conservative as ever 
in our ideas, and our spring models are to be carried 
out along our traditional lines.” 

Just what he meant by traditional lines when he 
produces skirts puckered into skin tight drapery 
below the knees, with hip and back draperies so 
large, full and bouffant that it is impossible to 
exaggerate them, topped by circular mandarin-cut 
coats, belted at the waist, with the fulness further 
accentuated by circular ruffled basques, it is some- 
what difficult to divine. Yet of such were his 
most successful models. 

His cloth suits were of two styles, tiny, loose 
boleros and Etons and long coats made with 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Fitzwater Studio 

The little flower girl wears a dress of 
flowered cream taffeta as springlike as the 
posies she carries in her basket. This 
little frock Best & Co. enhances with two 
ruffles of lace, flaring forth from Ucneath 
a wide sash of new blue taffeta, Valen- 
ciennes lace edging and accordion-plaited 
net. The picture hat of white straw 
continues the pretty colour scheme in the 
facing of flowered taffeta, the new blue 
ribbon drape and the pink roses nodding on 
the brim. 
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Quantities of black and of white shadow 
lace brightened the handsome black chiffon 
crépe gown designed by Louise & Co. 
for the bride’s mother. A cascade draping 
of black shadow lace gives the fashionable 
fulness at either side of the front panel, 
whose straight line would prove very be- 
coming to the matronly figure. Blue velvet 
ribbon drawn through jet buckles lends 
a dash of colour to the softly draped bodice 
of lace. A bow of the same ribbon finishes 
the white lace sleeves. 


The bride may choose the traditional 
white or depart from custom and select 
the faintest of blush tints, but she is almost 
sure to prefer a brocaded fabric. Kurzman 
uses a very handsome brocaded charmeuse, 
though he partially veils it with a tunic 
of net for which lace may be substituted. 
He respects tradition, however, in regard 
to the train, adding a square Watteau train 
two and three-quarter yards long. The 
long shirred net sleeves are a new feature 


of the surplice draped bodice. 


Taffeta in a delicate peach bloom tint is 
loosely swathed around the figure in this 
bridesmaid frock from J. M. Gidding & Co. 
Below the girdle puffs of the taffeta and 
tunics of silver lace veil the fourreau, while 
the girdle itself is extended in billowy folds 
to the bust, eliminating any suggestion of 
a waist line. Silver lace studded with rhine- 
stones serves as a corsage and a garland of 
roses trails its way across the ice. The 
shepherdess hat matches the crook which 
shecarriesinstead of the traditional bouquet. 


The spring bride and her wedding party 
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The spring bride is allowing her attend- 
ants more latitude in the selection of their 
frocks. Instead of dressing them alike, 
she prescribes gowns slightly different in 
mode m7 conforming in colour to the 
picture. his bridesmaid’s frock from Lord 
& Taylor is of sage green taffeta, very much 
puffed over the hips, but softened with 
a tunic of lace. White tulle and lace trim 
the kimono bodice. Flowered silk faces 
the curling brim of the hat with red 
roses and black moire streamers. 
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Over the embroidered net lingerie frock 
is worn a loose mantle not unlike the wraps 
worn by our grandmothers. Lord & Taylor 
makes this mantle of black lace, which 
hangs in voluminous folds through which 
the arm is thrust, and as if to add to the 

eneral fluffiness of the creation a 

ull plaited 
The Japanese collar of black velvet is 
fast in the front with one large red 
rose from which depend sash ends reaching 
to the waist. 
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Still another of the bridesmaids wears 
an 1830 frock, a copy of which the bride 
will include in her trousséau, for it is an 
admirable restaurant or thé dansant gown. 
Louise . is g this picturesque 
dress of rose and silver-shot taffeta. “The 
edges of the rippling fi are scalloped, 
just as they were in grandmother’s day, 
and are caught up at the side by a cluster 
of old-fashioned posies. The pointed, 
tight-fitting bodice has a kerchief of white 
tulle and shoulder ruffles. 





nore time-honoured traditions. 


Fitzwater Studio 
When the bride escapes from the merry- 
makers and runs the gauntlet of the rice and 
confetti of well-wishers she will wear a 


ior: suit in which she 
can set out by rail or boat on her honey- 
moon. Kurzman is showing an excellent 
model in navy blue gabardine. A short 
apron tunic trims the skirt and peeps from 
beneath the cutaway of the jaunty little jack- 
et. The Directoire collar of black velvet adds 
a new note in keeping with the simplicity 
of the costume. 


good-looking tail 








Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


A. A charming magpie effect can be achieved in a black 
Net frills 
Price at 


shadow lace guimpe mounted over white net. 
and gunmetal buttons add the finishing touches. 
B. Altman & Co., $5.00. 


B. The fichu has assumed imposing proportions in this 
shadow lace creation with embroidered chiffon collar, tiny 
blue buttons and blue moire bow. Price at Gimbel Broth- 
ers, $2.95. 


C. A block design has been successfully carried out in 
this set of embroidered batiste collar and cuffs sold by B. 
Altman & Co., for $2.00. 
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Why not let the HARPER’S BAZAR 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE do 
your shopping for you? Expert shoppers, 
women of good taste and discrimination, 
are always ready to buy for you any desired 
article, whether mentioned in the magazine 
or not, without any charge to you. Names 
of the shops where articles may be purchased 
will be furnished on request. Kindly enclose 
either cheque or money order for the approxi- 
mate amount of purchase. A_ booklet 
explaining the PERSONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE will be sent on request. Address 
HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL 
SHOPPING SERVICE, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 





D. A girdle in figured satin foulard which takes on the 
form of a vestee waistcoat can be bought at James Mc- 


Creery & Co. for $6.00. 


H. A new idea in neckwear is the combination of white 
mull with shadow Jace which is shown in this kerchief and 
wired Henri II collar which Gimbel Brothers is selling for 
$2.75. 


E. Several months ago Lucile told the HARPER’S BA- 
ZAR readers of the coloured wigs. To-day, transformations 
in all shades of the rainbow can be bought at Hepner’s for 
$25.00. 
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Feder. 
G. For $2.50, Gimbel Brothers is selling a charming fichu 
of shadow lace with vest and Medici collar of chiffon. 


J. A wired Medici collar of shadow lace, with pronounced 
points at the back, and a sailor collar of the same lace add a 
dressy look to the plaited net kerchief with embroidered 
revers which Stern Brothers sells for $2.95. 


F. Hairpins with the tops beaded in various colours to 
match the gown can be bought at Gimbel Brothers for $7.00 
a pair. 

Bridal wreaths of DuBarry blossoms are sold by James 
McCreery & Co. at $4.75 for the double wreaths and $3.95 
for the single ones. 


















An effective after- 
noon dress for the 
trousseau can be bought 
at Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co. for $19.75. It is 
developed in black or 
navy blue changeable 
taffeta. Three  picot- 
edge ruffles mark a 
slanting line across the 
skirt at hip-depth. 
Moire collar, cuffs and 
revers trim the kimono 
bodice with the aid of 
the white net vest. The 
chic little sailor hat 
of silk straw, in any 
desired shade, has a 
grosgrain ribbon drape 
and a white feather 
fantasy. Price $8.50. 


Through the sheer 
louses of summer the 
satin bow of this G. M. 
Poix Inc. brassiere will be 
very alluring. Medallions 
of Cluny lace and beaded 
seams add to the charm of 
a brassiere which can be 


bought for $3.00. 


. = bride will F ne 
in this seven-gored crépe 
de Chine tticoat from 
Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Through the wide shadow. 

ce insertion ribbon is 
threaded and below it falls 
a flounce of lace, mounted 
over blue chiffon and en- 
hanced with pink and blue 
chiffon roses. Price $7.95. 
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To fit the brassiere to the décolleté gown has been 
a perplexing problem for many well-gowned woman. 
The Ovida bo. has solved the difficulty in this new in- 
terpretation of its elastricot brassiere. It is so care- 
fully drafted that the omission of the shoulder straps 
does not detract from the comfort nor the fit. 























Gimbel Broth- 
ers is showing a 
typical English top 
coat withthe 
modish flare at 
the bottom. 
There is the belt 
in the back run 
through slashes 
piped in a con- 
trasting colour, 
the huge pockets 
and raglan 
sleeves. In plaid 
tweed, it sells for 
$19.50 and in the 
ae tweed for 


1.50. 

Of English ori- 
gin is also this 
double-crown hat 
of blue Milan 
straw with gold 
and blue drape 
and straw flow- 


ers. Price $6.75. 
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By a clever draping of the soft white charmeuse, 
Mrs. Copeland can make this dding gown b ing 
to the tall or short bride. The upper part of the bodice 
is kept fashionably transparent by the veiling of fish 
net to which pearls are sewn by hand. A draping of 
the charmeuse combined with ruffles of lace completes 
the bodice. 

Miss Allien makes the veil to fit the bride for $15.00 
up. For this bride she has selected a cap-like arrange- 
ment of the tulle with high wired points of lace and a 
wreath of orange blossoms terminating at either side 
in a cluster of the flowers and pendant buds. 
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The bride is sure to 
desire a golfine suit, either 
in a solid colour or of con- 
trasting shades in skirt and 
jacket. A circular ruffle 
attached to the yoke gives 
a new effect to the skirt and 
the waistcoat of Roman 
stripes adds to the jaunti- 
ness of the Directoire 
jacket, which is completed 
by a black satin girdle. 
Price at Gimbel Brothers 
is $45.00. Tiny apples 
trim this Milan straw hat 
with moire crown. Price 


$10.00. 


Drawings 
by 
Mabel 
Ballou 
Nestler 
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Observer 


Insisting upon individual taste in the attire of men, the Observer tells this month of the natural lines and beautiful colours 


of the coming fashions. 


ROM a friend whose thoughts are clear and 

known throughout the world, I requested a 

definition of style. In answer, he said that 
he felt there was hardly anything more difficult to 
define. He thought that it bore the same relation to 
art that individuality bears to character. ‘It is the 
touch of something which lends dis- 
tinction to the bit of painting or music 
or writing. It is the personal quality 
imparted by the artist to his work, the 
unmistakable characteristic by which 
he may be recognized and distin- 
guished from all his fellows. To say 
of a picture or a story that it has no 
style is to say that it might have been 
painted or written by any one—excel- 
lent it may be, but with no compelling 
and irresistible lure of its own. In 
the sphere of manners and dress (for 
these, too, belong to the fine arts of 
life), style is an enviable and engaging 
possession, not to be copied and hardly 
to be attained wfthout some inward 
grace. It is a mark not only of breed- 
ing, but of elation betokening a spon- 
taneous nature with a relish for life. 
Like beauty itself it must be born of 
health and spirit and must triumph 
easily over difficulty and depression. 
With falsehood and vulgarity it can 
make nocompromise. It is the flower 
of our best intelligence, best aspira- 
tion, best endeavour, and it makes 
itself felt as a power in all we do or 
are, like the very savour and tang of 
personality.” 

Much space has already been 
given in various magazines and the 
daily papers to what men must 
wear during the coming spring and 


summer. Remarkable drawings have 
illustrated ‘“‘the smart man’ —in 


sacque clothes fitting as dress clothes 
should and the dress and evening 
coats adorned with silk trimmings, 
which in their outlines belong only on 
servants’ liveries. I have no doubt 
that there are those who will studi- 
ously copy these suggestions, who will 
glory in these so-called novelties of 
fashion to an iota, caring little whether these ad- 
vised fashions suit their personality or not. There 
is an obvious acknowledgment throughout most of 
the civilized world that men’s fashions are set by 
the gentlemen of England. But there in England 
if Mr. -, who may be looked upon as an arbiter 
of fashion, appears in a collar modified from one 
his grandfather wore, it is an absurd thought that 
all the better-dressed men in England would im- 
mediately adopt it. No more will they wear a 
coat that may be shown for the first time on Lord 
——, unless it be becoming tothem. These articles 
may be slightly changed to suit their wearer’s in- 
dividuality — or others that come from equally 
recognized sources may be used. 

Men’s dress for the coming seasons is going to 
depend entirely on the personality of the men them- 
selves. Fashion decrees laws, but individuality 
amends them. 


linen, 


The comfortable sacque suit 

Let us see what the new things are—both in cut 
and colour. 

The sacque coat is cut on lines which seem to 
recognize the form of man and yet give necessary 
comfort. A defined line of a perfect torso should 
be accomplished to a natural waist line from 
where the garment hangs straight, producing a 
flat back and hiding all indication of hips on the 
sides. The sleeves in their width must allow the 
arms to have every appearance of belonging to the 
body of which they are a part. The fronts have 
softness and the lapels grace of rounded line from 
the back of the collar to a low buttoning of two or 
three buttons. From the last button, perchance, 
the line may be straight down or slightly curved 
away. No oddities finish the sleeves or are ex- 
pressed in the shape of the pockets. The jacket 
that buttons double breasted does not show any 
variance in its symmetry from the one just de- 
scribed. There is the same lack of straight line in 
the formation of the lapel and low roll to two or 
three buttons. The waistcoats ate single breasted 
when made of cloth like the suit, opzned well at the 
neck to expose much of the shirt and cravat. From 
the last button there are long points which cut de- 
cidedly away to the bottom edge and then slant 
upward to the hin. 

The trousers hang straight and are not narrow 
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The sacque suit of dark 
brown flannel, plain white 


black scarf, 
derby hat, and black calf- 
skin boots with light brown 
cloth buttoned tops, makes 
a good ensemble. 


over the foot. There should be sufficient width at 
the bottom to only slightly expose the plain or fancy 
upper of the boot. We shall undoubtedly see less 
turning up of the trousers with this sacque costume. 
During the warmer days it is practical, but trousers 
finished with a cuff on the bottom, especially those 








Two button morning coat 
of very dark blue with 
striped trousers that har- 
monize. Single breasted 
cloth waistcoat of white. 


black 


Fawn colour puff scarf, and 
patent leather boots, with 
light brown buttoned tops. 






The broad end 
w cravat with 
small knot in centre 
for formal or in- 
formal wear. 


The bow cravat 
with tapering pointed 
ends ties well with the 
double collar. 


Double collar for sacque dress. 
Varies from those of last year in 
that it does not meet in the centre 
and shows a roll on the crease edge. 


that hang on the boot or shoe, are a ridiculous 
fashion. 

The wonderful mixtures of colours that were no- 
ticeable in materials for sacque clothes a year ago, 
especially in Europe, will be worn pronouncedly 
this year. These mixtures are beautifully harmo- 
nious in their blending of wool and silk. There is 
a tendency to checks and plaids —the shepherd’s 
check in brown and white and blue and white and 
the broken plaids interwoven with lines of coloured 
silk. Solid browns, blues and grays are never an 
error. Suits of these plain colours allow the assem- 


bling of the coloured linen, the contrasting scarf, . 


the cloth-top boot or spat with much better effect 
than do the fancy suitings. 


The trend is to colour 


With the low black or brown shoes, the full 
brogued tips and the single lace are to have their 
vogue. These brown shoes must be of a dark ma- 
hogany colour and the light cloth-topped boots must 
have lowers of dull calfskin to be absolutely correct 
with sacque dress. White spats will be part of this 
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The one button black morn- 
ing coat with extreme tight- 
ness at the buttoning, single 
breasted white duck waist- 
coat, light gray trousers, var- 
nished buttoned boots, double 
collar and large puff scarf of 
black grenadine. 


And he tells the short stout man just what to wear—so as to look the man he’d like to be. 


costume and with the coloured Homburg hat we may 
expect the wearing of the coloured Derby. 

The afternoon coats have a greater snugness than 
those of a year ago at the point where they button. 
The cutaways especially will have this perfectly 
smooth effect over the body and an exaggerated 
tightness when buttoned. There will 
be one or two buttons; a slight drapery 
in the skirts from the waistline in back 
—and the use of braid is optional. Some 
personage of consequence in London 
tired of this morning coat in black 
and has appeared in one of very dark 
blue; others have since been made and 
worn with trousers that seem to blend; 
the effect is a slight relief from the con- 
tinuous black that one sees and may 
expect to see, at least for the present. 
The trousers with these coats are a 
bit narrower than those for sacque 
clothes and there is a joy in their 
lighter shades of gray and in the 
colouring visible in their stripes. 

The waistcoats of this formal cos- 
tume, it seems to me, illustrate more 
strongly than any other parts of men’s 
dress the desire for brighter colours. 
White ones, fawn colour, browns are 
sights of every day, but smooth cloths 
in pastel shades of pearl, primrose, 
lilac—even blue—these were used long 
ago for waistcoats and they are to be 
worn again. 

Coloured shirts for short coat wear 
should be in neat lines or solid colours. 

Collars have varied very little in 
their shape. The wing on the white 
standing collar is a little larger (for 
either morning, afternoon or evening) 
and the latest double collar shows a 
roll on the creased edge. I have seen 
these double collars on men here in 
town, attempting, with little change, 
the identical shape as it was worn 
almost a hundred years ago with a 
great scarf tied under the overlap. 
But as I have said, because a few men 
wear a collar that was fashionable in 
their grandfathers’ time, it would be 
silly to fancy that it should neces- 
sarily again become a fashion. It makes little 
difference what the shape of a collar is—if one 
wants it to set properly it should be made to order. 

The sailor’s knot with the ends slightly flaring 
and the pin set low in the scarf will vie in popularity 
with the bow for informal dress during our warmer 
days. These bow knots will show three good shapes 
—the rather broad ends that are slightly pointed, 
tied with the small knot in the centre of the bow; 
the same shape with less breadth at the end and 
the fuller centre, and the almost straight cravat 
with pointed ends. The first of these and the 
great puff scarf we will see, almost without 
exception, as part of the neck dress which goes 
with the morning coat—as always. 

The colourings of the scarfs and cravats must 
rest with one’s own taste. There is a decided 
inclination for solid colours in the large scarfs— 
the sailors’ knots’ and bows showing spots and 
lines of contrasting colour. 

There are brilliant boots—patent leather or 
varnished—for the afternoon, with plain kid but- 
ton uppers, or tops, of white canvas and various 
shades of brown cloth. The white spat, too, will be 
part of the formal as of the informal dress. 





For the short stout man 


My pen could go on and on—I could tell you of 
the high hat that we know seldom changes its shape 
on the man whose dress we are looking over. I could 
tell of gloves of white for all-day wear, which must 
be always spotless; pale brown ones, too; gloves 
without buttons. There are also canes, jewelry, 
etc. But I have no space for these and another day 
must do, and I must end my article by answering the 
question of a man who is near me as I write. Short 
and stout he is and he asks me, “‘What may I wear 
to attain style in sacque clothes?” I answer: plain, 
dark browns, blues or grays, disregarding the shape 
of jacket which fashion decrees, having it cut as 
best becomes him, giving attention to collars that 
fit properly; to wear dark scarfs that will blend 
with the colour of his suit and to tie these scarfs 
neatly; to wear only the most modest patterns in 
coloured shirts and to see that these colours blend 
with tie and suit; to be careful of the shape and 
grooming of his boots, and of the plainness of his 
jewelry. Then I tell him to read my friend’s 
definition of style quoted above. 
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Tien-Tsin Rug, size 14 ft. 11 in. x 12 ft. This Rug is a reproduction of an old Chinese Rug, 


and is made on our own looms in the East. 


Eastern Rugs for Country Homes 
Ware special relation to the requirements of the Country Home, 


we have assembled a large variety of Eastern Rugs, particularly 
appropriate for Halls, Dining Rooms and large Living Rooms. 


These Rugs, of the most dependable qualities, are the product of our 
own looms in the East. They include many faithful reproductions of 
old Chinese and Persian masterpieces. 


While quality and artistic merit must always be a vital consideration 
with us, we desire, in this instance, to emphasize the reasonableness of 
our prices, which cannot fail to interest all who contemplate the 
purchase of Oriental Rugs. 


If you will advise us of your requirements, we shall be pleased to 
describe in detail what we have answering your desires. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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to the tables of the rich, the 
can serve if they know it. 


If you want a delicious dish, 
i aroma, it get these flakes. Nowhere else 
must be made only 





at Butlers 
Bring 


Kings can command no greater food than 
for Nature never grew it. 
pound could never buy more luscious oats 
than Quaker. 
Here is the food of foods—a fountain of 
Immensely rich in elements of 
which brains and nerves are made. 


is the utmost in this food. 


Here are big flakes with a rich, luscious 
Havor found in the plumpest grains alone. 
And the cost of this breakfast 
ereatest brea fast 


Quaker Oats 


The Large, Luscious Flakes Alone 


Always Say dren, who need oats most, will 


come to delight in this dish. 


Now millions of people from 


all the world over send here 


do they find 








humblest mothers 


And a dollar 





And here 


-the world’s 
is one-half cent per person. 


Cam pbell 


Studio 





Portrait of the Author 
RUTH McENERY STUART 


Letters to a Husband from a worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 30) 


lonely the canary-cage is without me, till I fall 
asleep. ‘‘Loved by thee,’ as Browning says. 
Your desolate, loving wife, 
Blessy. 


P. S. 

If this letter is dull, dear Jack, remember it’s 
just the introduction. When these sulphites 
begin moving, things are sure to hum. But I 
started this postscript to remind you, dear, to 
hana your underthings with the weather. 
Three thicknesses in the bottom drawer, begin- 
ning at the left end; thin, thicker, thick. It's 
thicker weather now, middle of the drawer and 
thick thre atening, I see by New York papers. 
Isn't it funny for thick to be thicker than thick- 
er? Gracious, how I miss you! 


Suite 99, Seafair Resthaven 
Seafair, Va., Feb. 19, 1013. 

I went down to supper to- -night, John, (you 
know how forlorn I feel when I call you John) 
and I have seen the other patie nts as they fore- 
gather at feed-time and well—— 

Pamphlet No. 1 says they * ‘do not take any 
insane here’’ and, of course, I believe them, but 
it takes faith. The dining-room is handsome 
and well-appointed, but I don’t want to go into 
it ever again—not ever! It’s the most depress- 
ing! You know how jolly we are always at 
table. Well, I went down just to be cheered 
up, and ye gods! One would have supposed 
speech had been forbidden. An occasional re- 
mark, yes, about as long as, ** Pass the panada?”’ 
or, i~. oorly, thank you,”’ but nothing beyond. 
Actually, I could hear them swallow. 

Of course I couldn't see myself, but if I looked 
- if I belonged to that crowd, God help me. 
Not that Iblamethem. If people are mise aoe 

well, they are miserable and of course the ob- 
ligatory smile doesn’t apply to the patients. I 
nearly wrote inmates, although prisoners would 
be even better, for it’s quite the thing for one to 
ask another what he’s “‘in for. 

Of course the wretched souls come to the din- 
ing hall to be nourished, and doubtless they 
I scorn to be “‘nourished."’ Don't bite went 
moustache. I see you doing it. If I'm ridicu- 
lous, that’s what you get for marrying an idiot. 


The day I'm just tame-good, looks for me to die; 
and you'll be better off, maybe, but I dare you 
to be happier—or busier. y 

I won't mail this to-day. I have to go now, 
for mine hour is come, so a“ the treatment- 
card, and in ten weg I'll be taking ‘‘salt 
spray followed by 1, 2, 3,’’ these numerals, if you 
care to know, stz vading for patting, rolling and 
putting to sleep in a specially temperatured 
room, a sort of cooling-oven which reminds me 
of the old ‘‘Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker's 
man” in which the cake finally arrives at sim- 
ilar treatment in the last line, you remember 

‘Roll ‘em an’ roll "em an’ ” stick ‘em an’ stick ' em 
an’ toss em in the oven. 

I’ve had only one of these and when I'd been 
turned into the oven, I really felt as if I needed 
only a little sugar and cinnamon sprinkled over 
me to make me worth a penny apiece. 

And now adieu for to-day. No dates or obli- 
gations. So even this hug will be cooled before 
you get it, like the memory of the embrace of a 
dead wife. Oh, how I love to hate this 


plz ace!!!! 
Blessy. 
(I feel like signing myself Cussy, instead of 
Blessy, I’m that rebellious.) 


Feb. 21st. 
Dear Jack, 

A choppy sea, spurty showers and short an- 
swers from everybody excepting my chamber- 
maid who says, “‘It looks like as ef it’s a-fixin’ 
to rain,”” but she says it as a bird sings. These 
musical southern voices have something ele- 
mental about them. Sometimes they seem 
even verging on tears, without being depressing. 

Malviny-May of the Mountains 

She says, “‘Oh revore!"’ when she goes out, 
after sweeping my room. I asked her this 
morning what she had said, feigning not to have 
heard, and she replied chuckling softly, ‘Oh 

say oh revore just for style. Some says, 
‘Over the river’ an’ again some says, ‘Olive 
oil,’ but I_say ef you say a thing, say it right.” 
You see, she comes of the poor white class of 
the hills which knows no caste and, really, I en- 
joy it. This institution is a godsend to " these 
people. They come from the turpentine coun- 
try, most of them, and strongly suggest the 


equal flavor. Not Feb. 20 
(And the sea growly) 
I wouldn't mail that little scrap, dear Jack— 


Craddock types. 
‘his girl whose name is Malviny-May—long 


from the cream of 


the cate Now a even in Scotch 


tl bd 
25 Si oats. Inthe British or even sign it. It was like the sea to-day, i—asked me what my given name might be— 

Puny grains lack Cc 1Ze Isles, Quaker Oats grumpy—and besides, idiot is such an out land-_ she pronounced it “giving —and when I told 

’ sp }* outsells anv other ish word to end a letter with. er, she repeated s lowly “Doriana Myrtilla,” 
Lavor, SO We dIS- Now we put up a large : . Suppose we don't write any more formal let- and then she sighed, “T’d never get that pro- 
card them all. A | Package for 25 cents. It brand. ters. Let's just take our pens and write as we nounced so I reckon I'll stick to the Mrs."’ And 
say things when you are on your side of the so to test her, I added ina friendly way, ‘I have 


lasts nearly three times 
aslong as the 10-cent size. 
And by saving in packing 
it offers you 


10°: More 
For Your Money 


library table and I’m stirring the fire. I seem been called Blessy for short,’ ‘which pleased 

to be stirring the fire all the time, one way or her for she answered, ‘* Well, that’s somethin’ 
another. like. An’ now, Blessy Heminway, if you'll 
The name of it’s nostalgia he thing I've got, gether up yore frock- tail so’s I can pass this 
but “taking me out o’ this,”’ as Bridget says, sweeping-broom around them doll slippers o’ 
will cure it, so let’s forget it; but it’s awful while yores, we'll git shet o’ some of these germs we 

it lasts—simply awful. Napoleon had it at St. hear so much about,’ and there wasn’t the 

| Helena and they say it’s epidemic at all the ghost of a smile on her face w hen she said it. I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bushel of choice 
oats yields only ten 
pounds of Quaker. 


Yet these choice 
oats cost you no 
more than oats far 
less delicious. All 
thatisnecessary isto 








Then we use a 











long process whic 
= ong process which say you want 
enhances that flavor emake pleasure resorts excepting Reno. should say the mountaineers first characteris- 
E heros es : Quaker. My loneliest times here are the mealhours, tic is seriousness. I find it here just as in the 
and keeps it all intact. or service for one on a tray. Ugh! And all Catskills and Adirondacks, seriousness and 


the perfectly digestible foods, so offensively in- anemia. Somehow they seem correlated. 

offensive. I stood it for two days; then I drove I went down to the Swedish house yester- 

down to the village and bought some horse- day, Jack, and it’s great fun. You know the 

radish and French mustard and Worcestershire ‘‘Swedish”’ is a system of physical exercises and 

sauce and some tobasco. I got the tobasco juct ‘‘treatments”’ as they are called, same as Christ- 
| to put on the table and to hear you say, ‘Kindly ian Science, only differen nt—quite different. 


We promise you always just 
the rich, plump grains, and the 
flavor which won the world. 


We do this to foster the love 
of Quaker Oats. We doit so chil- 


10c and 25c per Package 


You remember the quaint little cottages we 





Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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pass the hell-fire, Blessy dear.’ Oh, how I do 
miss your dear language. 

What do I do with these things? Why, I 
just take one after the other and sprinkle them 
promiscuously over these blameless viands and 
put the dishes on the radiator for a little while 
and I’ve been quite successful thus far. The 
results have all been savoury and I’ve named 
them all ‘‘revolt’’ under a general head—and 
they agree with me, so don’t worry. It is a 
sort of character-building with a temperament. 


saw in Sweden, or more particularly in Norway 
at Frognasaeter near Voxenkollen, out from 
Christiania. Well, this Swedish headquarters 
is like these ‘ood- -carving over rafters and 
everything, mostly grinning grotesques. Even 
the drinking-water is drawn from the mouth of 
a depressing gargoyle which appears nause: pated, 
and it is disagreeable. The poor thing is sick 
at a stomach which he has not. 
(Continued on page 59) 














NOTHING TOO GOOD 
FOR BABY 


The Best that Money 
can buy is Absolute 
Safety—Baby’s Food 
must Possess the 
Maximum of Purity 
and Nourishment. 


3 CONDENSER 
EW YORK, Us 





Li ' 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


Is known and recognized in 
every Civilized Country as 
the Leading Brand of Con- 
densed Milk. 


Its principal use in all lands 
is for the Feeding of Infants. 
It is prepared with Scrupu- 
lous Care for this specific 


purpose. 


No expense is spared to safe- 
guard the production of the 
raw milk from which Eagle 
Brand is prepared. Every 
sanitary precaution is taken 
at Dairies and Condensing 
Plants, with a Determina- 
tion to supply a product that 
is Perfectly Safe for the 
Baby. 


Send for our Baby’s Book 
and Feeding Chart—also 
our booklet “ Where Clean- 


liness Reigns Supreme.” 


BORDEN’S 


CONDENSED MILK Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 


NEW YORK ¢@ 
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THE WEDDING CAKE FROM DEAN'S 
The bride’s cake is ted on an 


plaque of white roses and lilies of 





the valley, and contains a ring for the next bride, a gold thimble to console 


the bachelor maid, and a four-leaf locket for good luck. 
long streamers, are introduced as a new i 


Three tulle bows, with 
he guests take home a piece 


of the wedding cake in a satin covered box ‘bearing the initials of the bride 


and bridegroom, and if 


Letters to a Husband 


desired the family crest. 


from a worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 58) 


But the treatment-room with all its para- 
phernalia in action is tremendous. Everything 
goes by electricity; no end of whizzing, whirring 
jostling contraptions at once. The most in 
demand now, at which women wait in line for 
their turns, is a pair of jolting arms to which the 
patient presents her hips for their elimination. 
They do a lot of fantastic manipulations, these 
wooden arms do, and I’m told they are guaran- 
teed to remove every hip utterly if faithfully 
applied, so that the modish hipless garments 
will fit. hips come back into fashion, no 
doubt some other part of the anatomy will go 
out, so there will always be work for the elimin- 
ators to do. 

In the old days our grandmothers were hour- 
glasses; now we are lead pencils, and I wonder 
what our daughters will be, or even ourselves 
next—this navigating in one trouser-leg can’t 
last forever. 

But the star performance in the “Swedish” 
is the flesh-reducing horse, a wooden beast with 
the head of a nightmare. When I saw it, an 
amazonian lady with loose red curls wasin the 
saddle and the fiery untamed going at full gal- 
lop; but the humour of the picture lay in the 
rider’s serious expression of Sphinxlike deter- 
mination. I didn’t get on to what it all meant 
at first, none of these things being labelled, and 
sol was quite ingenuous when I remarked audi- 
bly, ‘*This is all very well, but I should find it 
monotonous not getting anywhere."’ To which 
the rider replied without change of muscle, 

“Oh, but I do. I've got down from 301 to 289 
in 19 days." Then I understood and I smiled 
back. “‘I wonder, if I were to get into the saddle 
and turn his head the other way, if I might get 
from 93 up to 120 in five weeks?” And nota 
soul laughed. This is a deadly place. 

You see, I've shortened the time, Jacky dear. 
I can’t stay away from you for three months, 
not from you! If I'd married anybody else— 
or if I were anywhere else—but not here and 
from Jack Heminway! Nixy! 

She rides of Tuesdays and Saturdays and 
I'm going to stop in on my way to the “Facial” 
on those days. Why! she’s as good asa movey 
with a chance for variation. Forgive this ref- 
erence to my own treatments. Any ordinary 
wife in a reformatory like this would fill up her 
letters with institutional detail about herself, 
but you'll never have another reference from 
me, unless some accident should happen as, for 
instance, I should be electrocuted in the 
**static’’ or sun-struck in the solarium or moon- 
struck in the lunarium or dessicated in the dry- 
air-ium or yard-broke, falling off the roof. 

ih, yes, I'm resting! Resting for all I’m 
worth—I mean to say for all you are worth— 
resting just as strenuously as our leisure folk 
generally pursue their leisure, though differ- 
ently, somewhat. ‘“‘Rest is a change of activ- 
ities.” Yes, I’m resting. 

Do stop asking me if I've called on that Miss 
Carter. Four letters from you and Carter in 
three of them. Realize, please, dear Jack, that 
A just come. But I'll go surely. Who is 
she? 


Suite 99, Feb. 28th. 
You see, Dear-deaz, I’m doing as I suggested, 
just writing and stopping any old time. It’s 
more like life than formal letters. I just put in 


| a date once in a while as the German frau drops 


| uled in the “ 


a raisin in her dough ‘‘for a change.” 

Would you believe it, Jacky dear? 
having fun. 

Something’s doing. Something not sched- 
rest-cure,”’ although legitimately 
born of it. Of course, I wanted to tell you, 
first thing, to make it respectable. 

Listen; they don’t know I’m married, here. 
They think I’m your sister, Miss Heminway. 
Even the doctors think so, and I’m in for it. 
didn’t understand it, for a while. And that 
isn’t all; there are complications. It’s this 
blonde hair, Jack—or partly that—the com- 
plications. 

The mistake happened naturally enough when 
Iarrived. The office clerk pushed | the big book 
over to me and said, ‘‘Sign please,”’ and so I did 
dutifully, writing my full name unabashed, 
Doriana Myrtilla Van der Weyden Heminway, 


I’m 


just so. If he had said ‘‘Register,’”’ I'd have 
written proudly “Mrs, J. Dartmouth Hemin- 
way,” but a signature is a signature and he said 
it in a voice accustomed to command. He 
said, ‘‘Sign.” 





It seems that you didn't explain | 


that your sister Miss Heminway decided at the | 
last not to come with your wife—and I'd for- | 


gotten all about it. 
Now, Jack, was it my fault—the mistake? 
And am [ to blame if I don’t look married? I 


didn’t make my profile. Of course, nothing 
serious is happening—but be still. Don’t | 
wriggle. Anddon’ t rush a letter down here in- 


quiring about your “‘wife’’? 
do it, when the time is ripe—but not yet. 
things to me. 

There are already two men in the case, three, 
I mean, for of course you are always in it with 
me. Two besides. But remember, there's 
safety in numbers, 

Goodnight, dear, 
My head is on your arm, 
Blessy. 
Written in Diary, March rst. 
Dear old Book of my Heart, 

Five years and three weeks have passed since 
your last date, just before my wedding. Five 
years! And I've never needed you since—not 
until now and I don’t need you yet; but I shall. 
So I'd better reopen my account with you, now 
while I’m calm, so that I can rush in on short 
notice and have heartthrobs charged to my 
account on your trusting pages instead of send- 
ing everything home to dear, patient, long-suf- 
fering Jack. 

I know already from the way things are going 
that I'll soon need some such outlet, just as in 
the old turbulent days of our courtship when 
you and I and no one else but God knew how 
utterly wretched I used to get, doubting Jack's 
love, mainly. 
sure. But how can a woman know a man until 
she’s married to him? I've been with Jack now 
steadily, 
everywhere, in sickness and in health, in season 


and out of season, and I've never needed another | 
excepting | 


confidant and don't need any now, 
for his protection, darling husband that he is. 

But I know myseif and I know there are sure 
to be little things I oughtn’t to bother him about 
at long range and yet they'll be things I'll never 
be able to cast aside without a spark of sympa- 
thy—and just the telling them out to you 
will help us all round. It'll even warm you up, 
little Book, after all these years of cooling, al- 
though one would think the ardour of those 
early red-hot pages, many even blurred with 
scalding tears, might have been counted on as a 
ee ard against chill. 

shall — no more anguish to bring your 

= pages now, thank God, for the day of doubts 
and misgivings is past. How often I've laughed 
since at my crazy outpouring to you on that 
silly occasion when he (‘‘he”’ is always Jack, of 
course,) when he, I say, took Lydia Lawrence 
home from the barn dance and I engaged my- 
self to Don Macintosh, in rage and spite, that 
same night on my way home to Aunt Helen's 
where I was staying. Oh, how I messed you all 
up, page after page, before I got out of that 
tangle. 

No, this won’t be anything like that, surely. 
I believe I’m really engaging you for my dis- 
couragements, not one of which must go to Jack 
again. I'll tell him the things that count and 
any foolishness which would seem horrible un- 
less he knew it, like my playing on the roof. If 
I'd had you, I’d never have railed against this 
place as I did the other day and I mean never to 
do so again. I know he hates our dear little 
home without me there; but he never says so 
now, though he wanted to break up and go toa 
hotel to live "2 hg served this sentence—but 
I wouldn't let 

think his fancy ‘evening lamp and his books 

and papers—and the phonograph if he’s lone- 
some—make a more wholesome and sane en- 
vironment for a man with a sick wife than the 
rotunda of a hotel with its vulgar dress parade 
—and Jack thinks so too, now. 

There are fleas in this jail, Bookie! 

(Continued on page 60) 
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What a simpleton I was, to be | 


I may ask you to | 
Trust | 


summer and winter, here, there and | 























Cheeks 
and Lips 


Reflect One’s Health 


as a Mirror 


The precious blood current— 
when pure and laden with vi- 
tality—is Nature’s greatest beau- 
tifier. 

Thoughtful mothers who know 
this simple truth, that health and 
beauty depend upon pure blood 
—largely a matter of proper food 
and drink, use 


POSTUM 


regularly as their table beverage 
instead of coffee—there’s a 
reason. 

Coffee has no food value, but 
contains caffeine—a drug—most 
harmful to stomach, liver, kid- 
neys and bowels; and a common 
cause of dull eyes, sallow cheeks 
and lips that lack the red blood 
of health. 

Postum, made only from wheat 
and a small portion of molasses, 
has genuine food value—the pure 
nutriment of the grain. It is 
free from caffeine or any other 
harmful substance. 

Postum now comes in two 
forms. 


Regular Postum — must be 
well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble 
powder. A teaspoonful stirred 
in a cup of hot water makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds 
is about the same. 


“‘ There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 

















L. M. HIRSCH 
Sample Shoe Co. 


Spring Specials 








Patent Leather, white binding, $4 98 
steel ornament on side 4 ° 





Patent Leather, Grey or Black 
Suede Backs, Spanish heel . . 


$4 50 





Colonial Turn Sole, Black Calf, 
Kidney Heel. Also in Tan Calf, 
Mat Kid, Patent Leather, Brown, 
or Grey Suede with wood Cuban 


ee $3 85 





Patent Leather Blucher, welted 
sole. Cuban heel. Also in Dull 
Calf and TanCalf . . . .. $3, 50 





Leather 
Turn sole, Spanish heel 


Patent or Gun metal 


Pump. $3 0 
Silk Hosiery, all colors, 95¢ and $1.50. 
i Silk Hosiery, dyed to match color of 
gown from sample, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogue H 
} of Spring and Summer Models 


404-406 Sixth Avenue,.N. Y. | 


L. M. HIRSCH 
Sample Shoe Co. | 
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THE BRIDE'S GIFTS TO HER BRIDESMAIDS 


1.—The new feature of this green gold mesh bag from Reed & Barton is the severely 


plain polished 


chain. 2.— 


purse and vanity case from Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 


old bar with a novel invisible clasp concealed beneath one end of the 
he bride may gladden the hearts of her bridesmaids with this novel coin 


Of the finest mesh green gold, 


with engine turned top, it is supplied with two spring clasps, one of which discloses a 


powder puff and mirror, the other the coin receptacle. 
maid’s gift would be this platinum bangle from Theodore B. Starr, 


3.—Another acceptable brides- 
nce. Itis en- 


graved and bears a jeweled bombe ornament on the top. 


Letters to a Husband 


from a worn-out Wife 


(Continued from page 59) 


that’s a thing I'll never tell Jack, for I know it 
would worry him. I caught one day before yes- 
terday and missed about seventy, I should say, 
before I caught this one and the rest must have 
got scared and hopped off, for I didn’t feel them 
again. They blow over from the Downer ken- 
nels on Frog Island, whenever a strong wind 
favours them, so they are high-class fleas with 
the blood of the best registered hounds in their 
veins, which is small comfort to us roofers when 
they drop in on us. 

No, he'll never know about the fleas unless he 
sneaks in and confers with you again. That's 
the one unworthy thing I've known Jack Hemin- 
way todo in these five years—to run across you 
looking for his mileage-ticket and to gloat over 
my last heart-throb—and then to make amends 
by giving me those pearls. I’ve noticed very 
often, Book of my heart, that untimely gifts of 
gems are apt to represent a husband’s short- 
comings—but one little thing like that in five 
years and three weeks isn't a bad record for my 
Jack—and then I have the pearls. 

The time he brought me that emerald pen- 
dant just out of a clear sky, no birthday or any- 
thing, I looked around to see what he'd been up 
to, but he was so dear and the emeralds so be- 
coming that I grew ashamed and forgot all 
about it. 


The dramatis personae 


Seafair, Va., March 2nd. 
Dearest Jack, 

_Perhaps an occasional conventional begin- 
ning may be a good thing, just as we dress for 
dinner once in a while when we're camping in 
the mountains so the chipmunks will know what 
class of people they are tolerating. 

Well, guess who they are, Dear—the two 
men? But how could you, not knowing any- 
body here? So I'll up and ‘fess: One is an 
Englishman, Canadian, that is, and a gentle- 
man; and the other—? the BRIGAND—who 
isn’t a brigand at all. I take delight in writing 
him so, though. It makes things go faster. 

The Canadian—TI said he was a gentleman, and 
after that he’s a poet and a soldier, that is to 
say, he writes delightful verse and reads it 
divinely—to your “sister” on the roof—and, 
for the soldier part, he’s an ex-Something-or- 
other of the English army. Personally, he’s a 
widower (I suspect) and nompous—or, no, not 
.t all pompous for an Englishman—and his 
favourite pastime, when not reading to her, is 
to inspect your sister from behind his 
_ He is tall, square-shouldered, spare and grace- 
ful, with that fine masculinity which seems to 
despise personality even while engaged in its 
highest expression; and he is so unequivocally 
well bred that one feels a sort of protection in his 
nresence. Indeed, you see he resembles you, 
Dear, in several respects. 

The Brigand is, of course you'll agree, utterly 
unlike him in these qualities, though a good sort, 
I'll venture. He is a tireless talker in about 
s’teen queer languages, knows chunks of Choc- 
taw and ’Cajen French and can rattle pidgen 
English so fast that, if you shut your eyes, 
you'd expect on opening them to see a pig- 
tailed Mongolian standing before you. As to 
the polite languages, I don’t know. I should 
say he'd picked up all he knows chiefly—well, 
not from books. 

When a muffled voice asked this morning on 
the roof what we thought of him I answered 
quickly from under cover, “‘I should say he’s 
a promoter from Everywhere,” which brought 
down the house, otherwise, shook the cocoons. 

He has a Chicago accent, owns a banana 

lantation, edits a Free-thought per, has 

nm confirmed in the Episcopal Church, was 
later ordained to the Campbellite ministry, 
then began to dabble in Buddhism and now 
boasts Pantheistic leanings; and from his 
fluent pronouncements of Free Trade and 


Single Tax, not to say Home Rule and Univer- 
sal Peace, one comes to think of him as a sort 
of composite. 

I haven't ‘“‘met him" exactly. Of course, 
we all nod to each other in passing. It seems 
to be a sort of ‘“‘misery loves company” eti- 
quette. And yet, although she has but this 
negligible acquaintance with him, the Brigand 
is pursuing your sister, all the same, and a 
huge, swarthy girl from Butte, Montana, is 
pursuing him. I hate to say a thing like that 
about any woman, but truth is truth. She is 
interesting pictorially; mot otherwise. She 
wears long, black braids down her back, tied 
with red bows, and strides like an Amazon, in 
the wake of the Brigand. 

She’s in for somnambulism and I’m afraid of 
her. She plays the flute, which is incongruous. 
She even plays it in her sleep, would you believe 
it? Fortunately it is a soft-toned flute, but any 
flute playing irresponsibly up and down the 
corridors at midnight is trying to nervous 
patients. I don’t like it particularly, myself, 
and I find it bothers me almost more when it 
isn't playing than when it is. I've been kept 
awake quite a little, really, just dreading that 
immanent flute playing outside my door at all 
hours and picturing to myself the wide-open, 
unseeing eyes of the somnambulist. 

Remember Edward Lear's limerick? 


“There was once a young lady of Butte 
Who played on a silver-gilt flute?”’ 


Well, here she is, in life, though I never 
thought of her till this minute. Our poor 
pow is pathetic enough. She carries that 

ute wherever she goes. They did try to wrest 
it from her, tactfully, one night, but it waked 
her and she threatened to leave, which, of 
course, they wouldn’t hear of, as she has the 
most expensive suite on her floor. 

They do say that she played at the Brigand's 
door, one midnight, in the absence of the patrol- 
nurse who had gone to answer a but 
they couldn’t suspect her of anything under- 
hand when she plays the flute and is sound 
asleep besides. 

e things she plays sleeping are the very 
weirdest—like the wails of a lost soul. I’m 
telling you about this girl—oh, yes, she’s a girl 
anywhere between thirty-nine and forty, but 
distinctly girlish—more’s the pity. She told 
the patrol that the Brigand was her fiancé. 

Sand-sopping’s delights 

She sand-sops down on the beach and when 
TI look down upon them, her red bow stands out 
among the soppers like a beacon. By the way, 
sand-sopping is especially recommended for in- 
somnia, and I can see how it might be good. 

The patients are undressed in little bath- 
pavilions and each has an attendant who leads 
her or him out barefoot over the warm sand to 
the sop-holes, which really look more like graves 
than anything else, being about half full of a 
sort of loblolly of hot-ish wet salt sand. As the 
patient is laid in place, the sop-robe, which I 
find is popularly called a shroud and opens at 
the back, is pulled away and fresh covering of 
sand heaped over him until the entire garment 
is freed, and he lies snugly imbedded. ere 
are some, I know, who insist upon a sleeve and 
free arms and who take a book along, but 
sleep soon overtakes them; and the attendants 
have very watchfully to guard against their 
sleeping into rapidly rising tides, for it has 
happened, once at least, that one found himself 
embarrassingly undressed by a single swish of 
an incoming wave, with some resulting confusion. 

Talking of the Butte, she’s frightfully unpop- 
ular, somehow, and so, of course, I warm to her. 
They never told her about her playing at the 
Brigand’s door; but of course he knows it and 
he runs for his life when she looms in sight. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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You are 
Invited 


To a delicious dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


whenever you have a hanker- 
ing for something 


Extra Good! 


These dainty crisps of 
toasted white corn come to 
you fresh from our great 
ovens, ready to serve for 
breakfast, lunch or supper. 


We want you to try Post 
Toasties. We also wish you 
could see, with your own 
eyes, just how these delicious 
bits of toasted corn are 
made— 


And you can see, too, if 
you ever come to Battle Creek, 
for thousands of visitors 
every year inspect each nook 
and corner of our model food 
plant and see every process 
in the making. 


When you visit these big, 
clean factories and see just 
how Toasties are made, you'll 
know then why they taste so 
good and why 


The Memory Lingers 


When you come our way, 
drop in. There's a welcome. 


Toasties come in tightly 
sealed packages—crisp and 
appetizing. 

—sold by Grocers. 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Smart Spring 


Blouses 


N |.—Of white imported crepe, with 
shadow lace and French buttons, 


N 2.—Of crepe de chine, embroid- 
ered in pastel shades, in white, gold, 
apricot and black, 


N 3.—Of crepe de chine, with tie, in 
white, apricot and gold, 


N 4.—Of white crepe Georgette, 
with moire band and shadow lace, 


N 5.—Of ecru lace, trimmed with 
gold cord, copy of recent French 


N6.—Of white imported crepe, 
with cream filet lace, . 


BHest & Co. 


5th Avenue at 35th Street 


Phone, 1234 Greeley 


Mail orders filled promptly 








$8.75 


12.75 





7.50 





18.50 


18.50 





10.50 





New York 






























































eam: 
that Welcome Sunshine 


' Draperies 


Drape your windows with fabrics that 
always retain their freshness and 
beauty. Neither sunshine nor washing 


can fade 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 
SunZastFabrics 
For Drapery and Upholstery 
Made in the fullest variety of colors 
and designs, lending themselves to any 
decorative scheme, and are wonder- 


fully inexpensive. 


“Draping the home” is a booklet of infinite 
worth to every woman planning home decora- 
tion. We'll send it free upon request 
and give you the name of your nearest 


, | 
ee 


ORINOKA MILLS 
146 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
j ses Sm | 


For your protection insist 
onthis GUARANTEE: 
This Tag and Guarantee on every boit. 


These goods are guaranteed 
— fadeless. If color 
0; 
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The New Ratines and Crepes tg 


You will delight in the interesting new weaves, _, , & 
the soft, rich finish of Bontex Ratines. They \ 
vary both in weight and thickness, in nubs or 
knots, and differ materially in weave. 


Bontex Crepes are equally varied. There é 
are plain weaves, stripe, check or embroidered 4 
effects. These fabrics are entirely different 

from any you have ever used; among them 
you will find effects never before ob- 
tained in wash fabrics. 

Bontex Wash Fabrics include Ratine, Eponge, 
Crepe, Voile, Matelasse, Jacquards, Brocades, 
novelty fabrics imported direct and confined 
exclusively to the Bontex line, Poplin, Pongee, 
Silk Mull, Racket Cloth, Buster Cloth, 
Galatea, Madras and Zephyr. 


10,009 of the best dealers carry 





Wash Fabrics 


Look for the name BONTEX on the selvage, If the name is 
not there the goods are not Bontex 


Paiets! 


sete eaal : 
Beatie } 
Bonrex Unsere. Bowrex Ratins Vevoun 
Brocaded in ratins NewUnusually handsome 


Bortex Katie. New 
lattice Weave, smart 


Bowrex Puinrep Crepe, 
with heavy ratine stripe 





+ gd j 
BonTsx NOVELTY KaTINE 
stunning broken check. 











E.. Charles 


Established 1900 


62 West 47th St., N. Y. 


PRIVATE dressmaking establishment 

patronized by thousands of prominent 

women will now make to your order 
exclusive frocks of the highest grade at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. 


No. 05151 
$6.75 


Extremely at- 
tractive dress 
made of white 
embroidered 
voile (very ex- 
clusive design) 
trimmed with 
face insertion 
Piping and wide 
belt of colored 
silk light blue, 
Lght pink and 
peach color 





- 


ae) 


eo 


. 


r 
only). Can te worn morning and afternoon 


We use the best of 


gowns, suits, wais 


materials in all our 
ts, and coats, and 


absolutely guarantee you satisfaction 
or refund your money. 


Write for Leaflet 


* H’’ showing other 


chic, charming, and exclusive models. 




















‘“‘America’s Most Famous Dessert’’ 








r' IS very rarely that we attempt 





*< Fa 


i ay”. to show Jell-O desserts 
in black and white, for nothing less than the full beauty of color 


does them justice. But black and white must do for this occasion, while 
we give the recipes for making several of the most popular desserts. 


JELL- 


doesn’t have to be cooked, and women who have been following the old way 
of making puddings and other desserts have been wasting a great deal of 


time that is saved by the Jell-O way. 


_ The dessert pictured above is made from a recipe contributed by Mrs. D. 
C. Grant, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and she calls it ‘‘ Delight Jell-O.” 


This recipe appears in the new Jell-O book and follows here: 


Delight Jell-O 


Dissolve one package of Chocolate Jell-O in one pint of boiling milk, and pour 


half into a border (open center) mould. 


Set this half away to harden, and when it 


is hard put a dozen marshmallows around the dish inside and in center of it, sprink- 
ling between them a cup of coarsely chopped English walnut meats. Then pour 
the rest of the Jell-O on, and when it hardens place another dozen marshmallows 


and more nut-meats, as before. 


When ready to serve, pile whipped cream in the 


center and decorate with a dozen halves of walnuts. A cherry may be added to 


each individual dish as the pudding is served. 





Berry Frappe 
Dissolve one package of 
Raspberry or Strawberry 
Jell-O in one pint of boiling 
water. Just as jt begins to 
thicken whip with an egg 
beater and add one pint of 
whipped cream, beating all 
together until thick. Serve 
in frappe glasses, partly filled 
with crushed fresh raspber- 
ries or strawberries. Canned 
berries are good when fresh 

fruit is out of season. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Orange Jambolaya 

Fill a mould or tall glasses a little more than half-full of 
mixed slice fruits, oranges and bananas and other fruits in 
season. Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in one pint 
of boiling water. When cool, pour it over the fruit in the 
mould or glasses. Chopped nuts may be added. Set away 
to harden.—Contributed by Sarah Tyson Rorer. 

The five recipes given here are only samples from 
the large number in the new Jell-O Recipe Book. Many 
of them are a great deal, simpler than the five above, 
and most Jell-O desserts can be made in a minute. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s 


or any general store. 


A beautiful new Recipe 
colored pictures by Rose Cecil O’Neil}, author and il- 
lustrator of the “Kewpies.” will 
who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Almond Cherry 

Dissolve a package of Cherry Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. Pour half 
into a mould or bowl. When it begins 
to thicken, drop in a row of blanched 
almonds or walnut meats. If a mould 
like one in the picture is used, put a 
nut-meat in each peak, instead of first 
row mentioned. When hard, pour in 
the rest of the Jell-O, add a row of 
almonds, and set away to harden. 


Here at the Left 


this Berry Frappe is a beau- 
tiful and delicious dish, and 
especially suitable for serv- 
ing as dessert with a dinner 
where meats and _ other 
heavy viands precede it. 
All of the flavors used in 
Jell-O are from the pure 
fruit itself, and nothing but 
pure ‘vegetable colors are 
used for producing the bril- 
liant.beauty which is one of 
the delightful Jell-O quali- 


ties. See recipe opposite. 


Macaroon Velvet Jell-O 
Dissolve one package of any fla- 
vored Jell-O in one pint of boiling 
water. When it begins to thicken 
beat until of thickness of whipped 
cream, then add one cup whipped 
cream and six crushed macaroons, 
Whip all together thoroughly, let- 
ting harden and serve with whipped 


cream. om 
e >. 
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THE QUEEN ANNE TEA, COFFEE AND CHOCQLATE SERVICE 


This service of beautiful lines is made from practically pure 
silver as in the days of Queen Anne. From Crichton Brothers 


The Guest Problem 


With Lent almost over and Spring well es- 
tablished, the summer's plans for Lenox, New- 
port, Bar Harbor or Southampton are under 
discussion. The house is one question, the 
household is another. To the matron whose 
household numbers eight or more servants 
there is practically no servant problem, for 
more and more are we acquiring the house- 
keeper habit. And one of the wisest habits it 
is. It stands to reason that there must be 
some one in authority over this number of ser 
vants, and how much greater is the necessity 
when the household below stairs numbers 
twenty and thirty. No business man would 
have his employes left to themselves without a 
responsible head, and modern households are 
being run on a business basis more and more. 
Therefore, with a housekeeper at the helm, the 
mistress of the house is left free to play the part 
of hostess, to take the part in society that so- 
ciety expects her to take. All the vexatious 
oon problems therefore fall on the house- 
keeper. 

The housekeeper’s position is practically the 
same in any large establishment. The house 
servants are directly responsible to her, she 
plans the work of each individual and sees per- 
sonally that the household machinery runs on 
the smoothest wheels. She is like the butler 
and chef, a fixture, migrating when we migrate. 

The summer housekeeping is more involved 
and requires a closer attention to detail on the 
housekeeper’s part than the winter's. This is 
easily explained. While there is much enter- 
taining on a very elaborate scale in the town 
house, there are no “‘house parties,” no week- 
end guests to entertain, no outdoor pleasures to 
consider. 





Housing the guests 


In the large Newport and Lenox houses the 
housekeeper is sometimes a gentlewoman who 
has been forced to earn her living and whose ex- 
perience in her own home stands her in good 
stead in her new réle. Naturally these posi- 
tions are not easily obtained or held. It re- 
quires more tact.to be a housekeeper than to be 
a Prime Minister. 

As soon as the mistress of the house has de- 
cided upon the guests she will entertain during 
the summer she sends for her housekeeper and 
goes over the lists carefully. Certain rooms 
are assigned to certain guests, and the dates of 
their arrival and departure are noted in the 
housekeeper's book. Many country houses now 
have bachelor quarters. These are usually in 
the sporting end of the house, and there is al- 
ways a separate entrance to them. Mr. James 
Lawrence Breese, whose beautiful place at 
Southampton is one of the show places on Long 
Island, has a sporting wing devoted to billiards, 
squash and a swimming pool, and the upper 
floors form the bachelor quarters. 

When there is such a wing as this it is given 
over to the care of a servant for whom different 
mistresses have different names. He is perhaps 
more generally called the head valet although 
his duties are not those of the usual valet. He 
has one or two men under him who care for the 
rooms and he has keys to the wine cellar that is 
found in all these bachelor quarters. The 
housekeeper has merely a nominal care of this 
part of the house. 

House parties of from twelve to twenty are 
not unusual at Lenox, Tuxedo and the big es- 
tates up the Hudson. For such gatherings the 
service required resembles in numbers that for 
asummer hotel. Aside from the servants for the 
estate and house, there must be personal at- 
tendants for those guests who do not bring their 
own. And tnere is more than one hostess of 
prominence who requests her guests to leave 
their own maids at home, believing that it is 
easier to provide maids than to take care of per- 
haps a dozen strange ones below stairs. 


The entertainment problem 


The summer months when we are supposed 
to be resting are busy ones to those of us who 
are hostesses, for a successful house party is a 
matter not of good luck but good management. 
It is no longer feasible nor judicious to gather 
a dozen people together and then say enjoy 
yourselves. First you must provide every 
known amusement for them and as many un- 
known ones as you can! There must be per- 


fectly rolled tennis courts, and courts for race 
quets and squash. There must be horses for 
those who ride and motors for those addicted to 
speeding. Private golf links are not obligatory 
nor usual, but a private polo field is almost a 
necessity now that even the girls and young 
married women are playing this strenuous and 
expensive game. 

In one of those lovely places in the Bois, all 
trees and flowers and ponds afloat with water- 
lilies, which the French Government rents to 
well-to-do Parisians, I saw something which 
wou'd add enormously to the pleasurable re- 
sources of our country places. 

Against the age-stained stone wall of the gar- 
den a large tent had been erected, the canvas of 
a low-toned red and white, never jarring in 
colour with the trees. The flooring was well- 
polished and smooth. 

As everybody on both sides of the water is 
now “Tango mad," this tent has been set 
apart for dancing. 

Out-of-door dining-rooms now abound among 
us, although concessions must be made both to 
our climate and the winged denizens of the air. 
Some protected corner of the piazza is therefore 
screened off by nettings and set out with rugs. 

A delightful reform is the growing custom of 
having the men-servants in summer wear white 
liveries with brass buttons. After a long, hot 
automobile drive, to have a door opened to one 
by a man in cool white is to feel refreshed at 
once by a promise of comfort within. You 
carry the pleasing sense of it with you through- 
out your visit, for nothing in the world counts 
more than a first impression. 

The perfect housekeeper requires much im- 
agination. She must not only attend to the 
comfort of the guests—she must also take into 
consideration possible exigencies presented by 
the day or the season. 

In the ordering of dishes, for example, some 
are so lacking in this gift as to have every dish 
accompanied by a sauce, and sometimes exactly 
the same sauce, and in the same sauce bowl! 

No one with a sense of the fitness of things 
would dream of ordering on a hot muggy day a 
steaming boiled fish and thick sauce. In 
France, where dining has been made a fine art 
—they give you in summer a cold boiled fish, 
a-trout or some finned creature of the sea, well 
cooled before its appearance on the table. With 
this is served a thin green sauce, what we call 
a French dressing, the whole made green by 
stirring into it finely chopped parsley, chives, 
capers, peppers and other pungent herbs, with 
sometimes a suggestion of onion. 


The house stationery 


One of the incidental expenses that our mi- 
gratory habits are responsible for is stationery. 
Each house has its individual kind and in an 
establishment where there is no social secretary 
the ordering of this is one of the housekeeper’s 
duties. The town stationery has the house 
number and street engraved on it, but that 
used in the country is more complicated. The 
name of the estate, the telephone number, the 
express and post office and the railroad station 
are all clearly set forth on the letterheads. This 
stationery is not only used by the family but is 
put in all the rooms for guests. The usefulness 
of this is realized when one is visiting where 
the post office has a different name from the 
railroad and the telephone central differs from 
the other two. 

The mistress of the house always has her own 
individual design for this stationery, but it 1s the 
housekeeper’s place to keep up the stock. The 
yacht also has its individual stationery, but this 
bears merely the name of the vessel and the 
owner's pennant. 


The effect of space 


The drawing-room of a country house has 
been made entrancing by a mirror covering the 
farthest wall, at right angles to the windows. 
This mirror, set into the woodwork, is divided 
into panels by lines of brass. > 

The special effect is attained by placing, the 
grand piano before the mirror, and on this piano 
a tall vase filled with green branches and flowers. 
You see the flowers, while beyond and back o 
them, you get the suggestion of distance an 
space, without realizing at first how it 1s ac- 
complished. 
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Courtesy of Stern Brothers. 


TO SHIELD, NOT HIDE, THE BEAUTY OF HER EYES 


The Vanity handle with watch and powder puffs a handle of jet beads Tango parasol 
in black and white satin, rolled edges; embroidered chiffon and lace coaching parasol. 


The Englishman and his clothes 


NE of the newspapers here said the other 
day that there was nothing more strik- 
ing in the changes of fashion ‘‘than the 

way in which London is outdoing Paris as the 
centre of new modes,” and went on to boast 
that ‘“‘Bond Street is taking the place of the 
Rue de la Paix—due no doubt to the example 
of the Queen, who makes it an invariable rule 
to purchase the whole of her clothing at home 
if this can possibly be done.” 

But don’t you believe that Bond Street is 
supplanting that glittering, fascinating lane, 
the Rue de la Paix! Never! Bond Street 
frocks are made for Englishwomen, in most 
cases poor souls who have given up Paris 
gowns after trying to wear them as they are 
worn in Paris,—all in vain, of course, for it 
takes more than a new coat of paint to make a 
racy motor-boat out of H. M. S. battleship 
Indomitable! And as far as Queen Mary is 
concerned—well, her favourite style of hat 
looks like an inverted dinner plate with a slen- 
der sprig of celery fixed stalwartly upright 
on the outer rim or the roof of a summer hotel 
with a flagpole on it! 

Even so, if London cannot create women’s 
fashions, it can garb men, and the world fol- 
lows in its wake. The latest dictum is on the 
lounge coat. For a time there were rumours, 
so the tailors stoutly assert, that the old-fash- 
ioned lounge coat with a loose back was trying 
to sneak in by the basement entrance. 

Instead of wearing a loose coat, the spring 
man will need a shoe-horn to get into his jacket 
and a button hook to fasten it. There will be 
only two buttons, anyway. The top one will 
be set at the bottom of long, rolling lapels. 
Half an inch of waistcoat, no more, no less, 
will be visible. The slit in the back of the 
coat has me ya and the tailor uses 
that amount of scissors movement by cutting 
an opening for a breast pocket. 

One tailor describes the spring coat: 

Two buttons, narrow shoulders, no pads, 
small sleeves with three-inch, buttonable 
vents, extremely form-fitting. 

here has been a futile attempt to introduce 
a one-button lounge coat with a link to join 
the edges, and crescent-shaped pockets. But 
the short, fat man evidently put the quietus 
on that proposition. By ordinarily shaped 
individuals it was regarded much in the same 
light as the black silk mittens,—yes, black silk 
mittens—worn by a grey-haired man who sat 
in the stalls at the Alhambra the other night 
and toyed ostentatiously with his monocle so 
that he could show of” his new whim. 
The British monocle 

And writing of monocles—‘ Piccadilly win- 
dows,” they call them here—they were never 
more popular than now. In some instances 
the opticians fit them with gold frames which 
jut out from the glass, and fit easily into the 
eye socket. Thus any one can become a mon- 


Paul 


Poiret’s 


ocle wearer at a moment’s notice without 
contorting the face into a Japanese war mask. 

Americans living in England seldom get 
as far as the monocle. In fact, for the first 
six or eight months they curiously wonder 
if monocles are not entirely an affectation, 
What good are they, anyway? Finaily the 
American musters up courage and says: 

“If you have bad eyes, why do you wear a 
glass for only one of them? You have to shut 
the other eye when you read, don't you?” 

“*Ah, you see, old dear, one of my eyes is 
bad and the other is good, and I wear a glass 
in my bad eye to bring its power up to the 
good one’s,”” answered the Englishman. 

And then the American wanders on, puzzled 
by two thoughts: first, how very, very odd it 
is that practically all the men in England, 
between 25 and 40 years old, should have bad 
sight in one eye alone, and, second, why on 
earth do the opticians stock up so heavily on 
the monocles advertised without shame as 
“plain” glass. But the Englishman without 
a monocle is almost as rare in London as a 
vowel in the Welsh language. 

Grey for Spring suits 

With the coming of the gentle English spring, 
when London begins to garland herself with 
flowers—flowers without passion and warmth, it 
is true, but, oh, so lovely for their very innocence 
and purity—not as much contrast will be seen 
in shirts, neckties and suitings. Colours in 
shirts will match scarfs and socks and harmo- 
nize with the cloths. Checks of neater, 
quieter kinds, with grey as a popular note, 
will be seen in neckties and shirts, too, maybe— 
certainly in suitings, for already black and 
white, grey and white and grey and black 
cloths are in the tailors’ stocks. Some of the 
cloths look like our old friend “‘pepper and 
salt."" In some cases there is a larger, but not 
too conspicuous, over-check above the smaller 
pattern. Grey is looked upon with great favour 
anyhow. Grey morning clothes, not seen very 
much last spring, are included in the forecast. 
The fashion writers say men should wear, with 
these clothes, wing collars ‘‘not less than two 
and a quarter inches deep”! 

Trousers will be fairly wide from the top to 
the knee and will taper from the top to the 
bottom. It is possible that very wide trousers 
will become fashionable during this summer. 
The tailors fancy wider bottoms will look better 
with the cloth-top shoes so much worn now. 
Spats—well soon it will be ‘Good-bye Forever,” 
which makes me think of the waiter in the 
Drury Lane pantomime, who, anxious for the 
young waster to leave the restaurant, sang: 
‘What are you waiting for? Nut so smart, 
Tip me straight on the palm and start! 
Again! Again! Depart! Depart! 

What are you waiting for? Out you fly”"— 
A pleading look, a stifled cry: 
“Good-bye forever! good-bye, good-bye!” 


spring opening 


(Continued from page 25) 


attheside. Thelittle tunic of ose-coloured net 
is very much gathered at the waist, and conse- 
quently it!forms numerous pleats, which, in every 
movement of the dance, are lifted, as it were, giv- 
ing a delightful vapourous.and cloud-like effect to 
the dancer. Witn this dress, the hair is dressed 
2 la gr>cque, with a wreath of little silver roses. 

The cloaks to wear with the evening gowns 
are interesting also. Take this one of linen- 
coloured charmeuse draped like the toga of a 
Roman senator. On one side a sleeve is prac- 
tically formed by the heavy gold lace; the other 
side has no such thing as a sleeve, the effect be- 
ing of a double scarf thrown over the arm. 
Each end of the scarf, as it were, is weighted 
down with golden lace ending in a jet tassel. 

Another wrap is of an American material in 
blue. I would ask you to notice that the ma- 
terial is American. This fact is of interest. 
Hitherto dressmakers who bought their models 
in France have been obliged to import large 
quantities of the material they require in order 
to copy the models for their American patrons; 
and on those materials they have to pay exor- 
bitant and crushing duties. 
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But Mlle. P. of Boston has no eye for 
this. But let us not disturb her. 

Meanwhile, let us look at this dress of blue 
crépe de Chine, with a wide drapery in front ar- 
ranged so that it has no seam whatsoever. A 
broad belt of pearls, crossed at the bosom, is the 
only trimming, except for three diamond tassels, 
one at each sleeve and one in front. With this 

own a white satin coat is shown. To be truth- 
ul, it isn’t really a coat so much as a pair of 
white satin sleeves shaped like two huge bags 
gathered at the wrist by gold ribbons. 

I consider that coat a charming fantasy, but 

r. scowls at it and in a waeos makes 
a disparaging remark about it to his neigh- 

ur. 

Poor American women condemned to see 
Paris fashions through the eyes of these sad 
intermédiares! : 

The best and the most appealing, and to be 
truthful, the very heart of our work never 
reaches you. You are given only the bubbles 
of it. Happily, however, your well 
women usually go to Paris and choose what 
they like themselves. 
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The “Gotham” combination 

of patent leather and gray 

ooze. Has a dainty inlay, 

tongue and strap effect. 
Price $8.00 
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New and 
Original 
Models for 


Spring Wear Patent leather Ostend 


walking slipper, with gold 
and black brocaded quar- 
ters. LXV Heel. 

Price $8.50 








Mail Service 


Broadway at Twenty-Fifth Street, New York 
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What YOU want in a cor- 
set is lithe SUPPLE POISE 
and natural, easy grace of 
motion with firmness of 
construction that will hold 
its shape and yours too 


If you are growing stout, La 
Grecque Corset No. 75 controls 
flesh low down on thighs, insur- 
ing unbroken, sweeping lines from 
bust to knee. From $3.75. 


If you are slim, La Grecque 

“Supple Poise” fits easily over 
sharp hip bones, and allows ex- 
treme pliancy without hint of 
bulge or ridges. Front or back 
lace. From $3.50. 


If your dealer does not have 
what you want write to 


VAN ORDEN CORSET CO. 








NEW YORK 
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Ruche S§ upport “4 


DAINTY, silk-covered, “iW soa 

thread-like wire, that $13.98 
supports gracefully all the new 3 : 
Medici effects in collars. It keeps 
the shape you give it. Made in 
black and white; all heights. 25c 
a yard. Enough for one ruche, 
10c. At your dealer or sold 
direct where dealer can’t supply. 


Paris — Joseph W. Schloss Co. — New York 


























This Charming Spring Creation 
Direct From Manufacturer to You 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 


A particularly smart model of charmeuse— 
cuffs and collar trimmed with shadow lace. 


5th Avenue and 21st Street a” \ Belt of black moire ribbon. Covered buttons in 
PR AER er ; 6 be had in Crepe de chi 
Mfrs. of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with Cushioned Ends E \ a cee a Sa oo ae aoe 
i colors. 


Illustration is an exact reproduction of gown 
created by our own designers. Must be seen to 
be appreciated 
Send for BOOKLET “H" show- 
ing many other charming models 
forecasting the Spring Modes. 
Kindly remit by P. 0. Money Order or by Check 


| Royal Apparel Co. 


| 35 Sixth Avenue New York 
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J.-M. Gidding & Ce. 


564-566-568 fifth Wbe.—at 46th St. 
jQew Bork 


DHE designing of 

Women's Dress 
knows no higher attainment 
than the Fashions compris- 
ing the Spring Displays of 


this establishment. 


The foremost artists of Paris have con- 
tributed their greatest triumphs, until 
“perfect gowning’’ finds ultimate expression 


here. 


for Style than— Gidding. 


Fifth Avenue knows no better name 





Wraps 
Coats 


Gowns 
Suits 


Blouses 


Millinery 


Paris Models 
Individual Adaptations 
Original Ideas 


Paris Wiasbington Cincinnati Duluth 
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The outline of this pump is exquisitely 
lissome. It sounds a style note whic 
is a season ahead. e style is ultra. 
The tone is the essence of refinement. 


Russian Calfskin and Patent 
Calf. The heel is all leather. 
Suede Calf Heel Lining. The 
heel seat will adhere snugly 


Call at the Shop or order by mail with the “ShoeCraft™ guarantee of 


perfect fit. Booklet “H™ free. 


SHOE CRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., NewYork 


Telephone, Greeley 16 


West of Fifth Avenue 
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FLOWERS FOR THE 


Tradition has decreed lilies of the valley and orchids (white or purple) for the bride, 


but Max Schling has found a new way of arranging them. 








Feder. 
BRIDAL PARTY. 


An exquisite colour 


scheme is worked out in his bridesmaid’s bouquet of sunburst roses and pale blue 


Adonis pansies. 


John Wanamaker is showing for the bridesmaid the Empire staff in 


pastel-coloured enamel! with tiny taffeta fluting held by a cluster of posies. 


The Chance Woman 


(Continued from page 31) 


‘*There’s been no reason for you to suffer,” 
he interrupted her hotly. 

‘“*‘No reason? When those dreadful ques- 
tions are always going on in my brain? Oh, 
answer me one question here tonight. Will 
you admit that you know who wrote that letter 
to you?” 

There was a silence. 

“I'll admit that much, yes,"’ he said at last. 


| “IT know who it was; but what of it?’ 


| important, Jim.” 


She pressed her hand to her heart, her breath 
came from her parted lips in a long sigh. 

““How do I know that this affair is not still 
going on? Won't you tell me the truth?” 

He turned from her impatiently. 

“T’ll tell you nothing,’ he said. ‘“‘By the 
Lord! I’m getting tired of this. I thought you 
loved me once, Annette. but you seem to care 
more for your insane jealousy than you ever 
have for me.” 

He got up. ‘Well, I've tried. I’ve gone 
more than half way to meet you, and it’s no use. 
It's the last time, I can tell you that.” 

She heard the sound of his footsteps on the 
gravelled path growing fainter and fainter 
until they died away. She knew he would not 
return, and she lay huddled on the bench not 
caring that she was alone. 


Crossing the Rubicon 


A week or two later she went in to town to 
see her brother. 

“Hello, Annette,”” he 
shown into his private office. 
blow in from the country? 
How’s Howard?"’ 

He was a big bluff man with a choleric, sun- 
burned face, light, protuberant eyes and an 
expression at once irascible and genial. 

“I've come to see you about something 


‘Why, what’s wrong? Where's Howard?” 
“I'm going to leave Howard,” she replied. 
He jerked back so suddenly and so violently 


said when she was 
“When did you 
This morning? 


| that if it had been possible, he would have sent 





| always 
| you've got Howard all stirred up, and then 


| It’s a thankless job 


| lously. 


| ficulty. 


his chair over backward. 

“You're what?" he cried. ‘Good Lord, 
Annette, are you crazy? Why—why—I never 
—well— What is this nonsense all about any- 
way?” 

“Oh, I'm not crazy, Jim, and it’s no sudden 
whim, either. I've had plenty of time to think 
—since last January. Plenty of months, you 
see, to do my thinking in. I've tried to face 
the situation for Lottie’s sake, but it’s been im- 
possible, unbearable. I can't continue to live 
in the house with him, see him every day—”’ 

“‘But what is this all about?” he interrupted 


| her testily and then went on before she could 


reply. “It’s all some misunderstanding; some 
silly, stupid misunderstanding. Annette—you 
were as obstinate as a mule—and 


you've gone from bad to worse. I know. 
But underneath it all you're both all right. 
trying to set things 
right between husband and wife, and I suppose 


| I'll be in bad with you and Howard ever after. 


But nevertheless, I'm willing to do it, that is if 
you can give me any kind of a coherent state- 
ment of what the trouble really is." 

“Oh, you won't have to sacrifice yourself,” 
she said wearily. ‘*Things are long past the 
stage where they can be arbitrated.”’ 

“With you and Howard?"’ he cried incredu- 
“You'll have to show me. Now let’s 
get down to bed rock. What started all this?” 

And now she came upon an unexpected dif- 
She knew intuitively that her brother 
would never comprehend that any real and 
lasting estrangement could grow out of the 
affair of the midwinter ball. 

She hesitated and evaded his question. 
“There is a—a woman,” she said; ‘an 
Howard won't explain. He shields her.”’ 

Her brother pursed his lips and again took 
off his glasses and rubbed his eyes. 

“*May be a man’s code of honour,” he said 
shrewdly. ‘‘A woman's is totally different; or 
rather she has none, so she never understands 
his and he never understands-her lack of one. 


Case of ‘east is east and west is west and never 
the twain shall meet.’ 

‘*Now,” he continued after a few moments’ 
irritated cogitation, during which he chewed 
his cigar, ‘‘I am going tosee Howard. Wecan 
talk this thing over and get it straightened out. 
I don’t believe there’s anything in it; but if 
there is,”’ his face flushed and his eyes seemed 
to protrude further, ‘I'll look after your inter- 
ests. But— Bah! The idea of you and 
Howard coming to smash is absurd, wild.” 

“You can talk to him all you please. It 
won't do any good; nevertheless, I can’t pre- 
vent you. But don’t act as my mediator. 
It’s too late for that.” 

““We'll see, we'll see,"’ he muttered fussily, 
“and now,” glancing at the clock, ‘‘ you'd bet- 
ter come and have some luncheon.” 

It was towards the close of the meal that 
Annette interrupted him in the middle of an 
anecdote. 

“*By the way, is Rhoda in town?” 

Rhoda was his wife. 

“*Yes, she came in a few days ago to do some 
shopping for the kids."’ 

“T want to see her. Will she be at home 
now, do you think?” 

“I'll telephone her and tell her you're coming; 
and,” leaning forward after he had put her in 
her car, “don’t you worry. We'll get things 
straightened out in no time. You should have 
come to me long ago.”’ 

Then she drove away, but Jim evidently kept 
his promise in regard to telephoning immedi- 
ately, for when she arrived at his house a little 
later the maid who smilingly opened the door 
for her told her that she was expected and that 
Mrs. Amhearst was awaiting her in her own 
sitting room. There Annette found Rhoda at 
the piano, studying some new music. 

A new suspicion 

“Oh, Annette!" she rose quickly and coming 
forward lightly kissed her sister-in-law on either 
cheek, ‘‘how good it is to see you again!"" But 
in spite of the warmth of her words and the real 
affection she showed, there was something 
forced in both tone and manner, a touch of em- 
barrassment and restraint which Annette was 
quick to feel and which roused in her a mingled 
sense of wounded pride and astonishment. 

It is doubtful if Rhoda could ever have been 
called a beautiful woman, but she was un 
doubtedly pretty in a rather trivial and com- 
monplace way. The impression she conveyed 
was of a butterfly personality, something flit- 
ting and unstable, a woman of inconsequent 
impulse and fugitive interests. : 

“But Annette,” she went on, pushing her 
sister into a chair and then fluttering about her, 
“this is never you—so pale and grave. What 
has happened? Haven't you been well? 

“No, no, I’m all right,” Annette protested. 
As the light fell upon her from the window, 
Rhoda was shocked to notice how wan and 
haggard she had grown. aves 

“I'm a trouble-bearer, Rhoda,” she said with 
a long sigh, ‘“‘and I hate it, but it cant be 
helped. And anyway, I'd rather tell you my- 
self than have ali sorts of rumours reach you. 

“Rumours! What rumours?” Rhoda 
came nearer her in a sort of a little rush, a 
momentary gleam of nervous apprehension in 
her suddenly dilated eyes. ; 

Annette looked down at her tightly clasped 
hands. * 
‘Howard and I have come to smash. 

“What!” sharply. ‘‘Oh, never!” Then as 
Annette nodded without lifting her eyes, “ But 
such a thing isn't possible.” 

It was plain that Rhoda was as much 
shocked as she was surprised, but in a moment 
something of the apprehension, the shadow of 
fear, had cleared from her face. 

“Why, yours has always seemed to me the 
one ideally happy marriage that I have ever 
known. But it’s all some mistake. 

Annette shook her head hopelessly. f 

“Don’t dream it, Rhoda. It’s like most 0} 
the unhappy things of life, an oak that’s grown 

(Continued on page 68) 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 


OF LONDON 


Makers of the Finest 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 


(corner of Fifty-first Street) 


NEW YORK 


22 OLD BOND 


STREET, LONDON 








Problem 
It Presents 


To you, the motor car owner, 
the question of expense is apt to 
be an important consideration. 
On the equipment of your private 
garage depends largely the cost 
of upkeep of your car. 


How will you plan when you 
build, and once you have built 
what will you put into your gar- 
age ? Would a repair pit, a gaso- 
line storage tank, or any other of 
the modern conveniences be of 
advantage to you ? 


These questions and many more 
are answered for you in the April 
issue of MoToR Magazine. 


An extremely practical article, 
“The Garage and Its Equipment,” 
shows you just how to meet your 
individual needs—to make your 
money go the farthest. The 
quarter that you pay your news- 
dealer for the April number is in- 
deed a trifle compared with the 
money-saving ideas you will get. 


At All Newsstands 
25 cents the Copy 


Olle 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 





622 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(near the Blackstone) 


CHICAGO 
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Estate of Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, 
Crow, Lewis and Wickenhoefer, Architects 


McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE IN 
ARCHITECTURAL SURROUNDINGS 


This unique selection indicates a simple and effective 
treatment, rendering an otherwise formal interior livable 
and inviting. 





The Lounge and Entry to Swimming Pool. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


| | Appointments may be made for consultation out of town, 


with the special view of arranging for personal conferences 
when a characteristic type of furnishing is required to 


| 
| | express a particular idea. 
| 


attended by mutually gratifying success. 


JOSEPH P McHUGH & SON 


| Our cooperation with customers at distant points has been 
| 

| 

i] 

| SINCE 1884 AT 9 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Brassiere 


Style 
No. 737 


Price 


$2.00 \ 


A. P. Brassiere Directoire 


Made of sheer, allover. em- 
broidery of beautiful design, 
with net sleeves shield-fitted, it 
combines the desirable features 
of a brassiere with corset cover 
finish. 


No boning, yet faultless in 
design, it shapes the figure 
into the fashionably correct 
lines. Back seam joined with 
beading. Lace trimmed and 
run with satin baby - ribbon. 
Fastened in front with French 
unrustable hooks and eyes. 


At All the Best Shops 


Write for 1914 Style Booklet illustrating new 
and attractive models. 


G. M. POIX, inc. 


Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 


50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Department C, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone Main 3700 
New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 


BL A.P. Bisccisie lig Sake 
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Your Summer Home Calls for _ 
Furniture that is Informal and Artistic 


MINNET Willow Furniture with its adaptability to 
both interior and exterior supplies this need. It is cool, 
comfortable, and beautiful. Can be stained any color to 
blend with the plan of interior decoration or the color 
of the house. The MINNET catalog is brimful of 
suggestions for your summer home. Write us. 


gu 


Carlton Chaise 
Longue 


Price with 00 
Cretonne Cushion $25= 
With Denim cushion $21.50. 
Without cushions $15.00. 

Prices F. O. B. New York 


This chair is substantially woven 
of French willow and induces one 
to spend a long drowsy Summer 
afternoon on the porch with a 
good book. Stained any color 


$3.50 extra, 


Riverview 
Chair 


00 with cushion 
$ — F. 0. B. New York 
An 


introductory price to 
acquaint you with MINNET 
WILLOW FURNITURE. Invit- 
ingly spacious and comfortable the 
Riverview is a chair that is in 
accord with the lounge spirit of 
your Summer home. It has a con- 
venient pocket at the side for mag- 
azines, etc. The seat is 20x20 
in. and the back is 24 in. high. 
Stained any color $1.00 extra. 


Mant mr gti 


Minnet 6 i. 


Mfrs. of High-Grade Willow Furniture 


362 Lexington Avenue 


Between 40th and 41st Sts. 


New York City 
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GRANDE MAISON pEBLANC 


“*The Trousseau House of America”’ 


THE ONLY SHOP OF ITS KIND 


A SHOP OF 
SPECIALTY DEPARTMENTS 


With Prices No Higher 
Than Charged Elsewhere 


Table Linens Bed Linens 
Comfortables Bed Spreads 
Lace Cloths Luncheon Sets 
Handkerchiefs Neckwear 


Infants’ Wear § Underwear 





Towels 
Blankets 

Tea Napkins 
Hosiery 
Blouses 












538-540 FIFTH AVENUE, at 45th St. 
NEW YORK 
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“ON CHARITY AND PLEASURE BENT” 


The Egyptian Frieze was one of the spectacular tableaux arranged by Madame 
mba and given at the playhouse, Washington, D. C., for the benefit of the Diet 


Kitchen. 
May. 
Attaché of the French Embassy, 


The 


At the left stands Miss 


out of an acorn. It need never have been 
if Howard had been willing to explain one little 
thing to me, but he wasn't, although —although 
he saw how I was suffering. And we've been 
growing further and further apart ever since, 
until now—there’s no hope of patching it up. 


Oh, don’t say that,” Rhoda knelt beside 
her and put her arms around her. ‘‘I’m sure 
that things haven't gone so farasthat. I can’t 


and won't believe it. 

“Ah, but you must. All the details of a 
separation have practically been arranged be- 
tween us, and—and—I shall probably go West 
very soon.” 


The other woman enfolded her the more 
closely with her arms. 

} ‘Dear Annette,”’ she said softly, ‘‘it some- 

times helps to talk those things out. Do you 


care to tell me or not?” 

‘I want to,”’ said Annette; ‘‘I couldn't speak 
of it to anyone but you, but there is a special 
reason why I must tell you.” And she began 
the story of the occurrence in her husband's 
study the night. of the midwinter ball. 

While -she talked, Rhoda's arms gradually 
loosened their clasp, until finally, instead of 
kneeling, she had slipped down until she was on 
the floor at her sister-in-law’s feet, her arms 
about her knees, her head turned so that An- 
nette could not see her face. 
| “Did you—did you—tell Jim this?" her 
| voice was discordant, strident with a dozen 

meanings which Annette was too self-absorbed 

to realize and disentangle. 

“No. I just told him that there was a 
| woman and that Howard shielded her.’ 
| Her efforts to tell her story calmly had re- 
| sulted in her speaking in a level, monotonous 

tone, and now, although she went ‘on without a 

pause, her voice suddenly showed a passionate, 

almost trembling eagerness. 


“ The influence of a good woman” 


' “And now I want to ask a favour of you, 
Rhoda; a real favour.” 
“You can ask it—anything."”” Rhoda's low 
voice was muffled and shaken. 

“It’s this: Of course Lottie will be with 

| me, but if anything should happen to me, I 
want you to promise that you will take her and 
bring her up and keep her with you always. 

‘Rhoda,” clutching the other's shoulder 
tightly, ‘don’t you see, don’t you understand 
how I fe el? If that woman,” her voice rising 
excitedly, ‘‘has influence enough over Howard 
to seal his lips, if she means so much to him 
that, for her sake, he will endure this coldness 
and separation between us, he may even go to 
the length of ageing her, and then—if I 
should die, Lottie, my little Lottie, would in- 
evitably come aael cor influence. 
Oh, Rhoda, Rhoda! You're a mother, you 
can understand how I feel. In the early im- 
pressionable years of her life, I do want my 
little girl to come under the influence of a good 
woman. A good woman, Rhoda, a woman 
like you.” 

Rhoda did not answer at once and Annette, 
perplexed, wounded, almost stricken by this 
strange lack of response, became suddenly and 
intuitively aware that the silence was shaken 
and pervaded by some unknown influences that 
she could but dimly apprehend, which strug- 
gled for mastery. It was as if in the profound 
quiet of the room some dynamic battle of the 
soul ag | almost made visible. 

= I've asked too much,” she faltered at 
last ~ bitter disappointment, unable to bear 
the tension longer. ‘‘I know Lottie is a little 
difficult to manage sometimes, but she is sweet 
—everyone says so. Oh, Rhoda, don’t refuse 
me. 

Rhoda shivered all over as if she were suffer- 
ing from a violent chill, and then slowly, wearily 
she lifted herself from the huddle in which 
she sat. All the prettiness had vanished from 
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rgaret Perin, at the right is Miss Isabel 
Seated in the background is the Viscountess d’Azy, wife of the Naval 
In the foreground is Miss Katherine Britton. 


hance Woman 


(Continued from page 66) 


her face and instead the inherent weakness of 
her nature showed almost startlingly in her ter- 
rified eyes and trembling, contorted mouth. 


The chance woman 


“You won't want me, Annette,”’ her voice 
was a mere thread, ‘‘I—I am not good enough.” 
““Oh, how foolish of you!" Annette frowned 
impatiently. ‘‘I know that’s just an excuse. 
never thought you'd fail me, Rhoda, never. 
But I see that it would be too much responsi- 
bility—more than you care for. I hoped that 
for my sake—”’ again she fell to pleading, ‘ “we've 
always been fond cf each other.’ 

“Tt isn't the responsibility. You shan't 
think that. It is just what I say—that—I— 
haven't—been—a- good—woman. “ad 

‘What do you mean?”’ The words came in 
a gasp, but there was more than a wide- eyed 
bewilderment on Annette’s face; there was the 
dawning of a horrified understanding. 

“TI told you. I've said it. Rhoda's voice 
had the desperate ring of a woman at bay, her 
head was averted and bent and with nervous 
finge ts she fumbled at the edge of the table. 

‘But you can’t stop there.’’ There was an 
edge and a menace in her sister’s tone. ‘‘ There's 
something underneath all this and I mean to 
know what it is. You looked—queer when I 
came in and for months, whenever we've 
been together, your manner has not been 
natural, and now I mean to know what it all 
means.” 

‘I have been frightened ’’—Rhoda’s breath 
was coming with diffculty—‘‘that’s true; but 
it’s because since last winter, I've wondered 
how —much—you— knew. 

“‘How much I knew?” explosively, Annette’s 
hands gripped her hard now by the shoulders, 
her white, set, determ ined face close to the 
other woman's. ‘‘How much : knew of what?” 

Rhoda’s frightened eyes implored her, al- 
though it seemed impossible for her convulsed 
mouth to form words, but Annette was im- 
placable. 

‘How much I knew 
repeated inexorably. 

‘Those letters." The words came in oe 
gasps. ‘Oh, if you don't already know it,” 
answer to Annette’s breathless exclamation, an 
twisting away from those tense fingers which so 
cruelly gripped her arm, “‘it was I who left those 
letters on Howard's table. Oh,” in answer to 
the other's half- strangled question, “He didn’t 
write them to me. 

But Annette had suddenly staggered back 
and catching: at a chair had fallen into it limp 
and white. ‘“You—and those letters! I can't 
— it in. I can’t. To think that it was you 

"She sprang up and caught Rhoda by 
the pF cy her eyes burning like coals in her 
haggard face. 

“You say he didn’t write them, then prove 
it!” She shook the other woman back and 
forth. ‘‘ You've got to prove it; do you hear?” 

Rhoda struggled in her grasp. 

“Let go of. me. Let go of me,” she panted 
frantically. ‘‘They were written to me by 
Edgar Weatherbee.” 

Annette searched wildly, hurriedly through 
her memory. 


about what?” she re- 


The confession 


“The violinist? Is that true?’ Her eyes 
never left Rhoda’s face, piercing her, probing 
her. 

“It is true. He came here often. He par- 
ticularly liked my piano accompaniments, and 
before we knew it—we were—madly in love 
with each other. I know what you think of 
me, but oh, my God! hadn't I any right to hap- 
piness in my miserable life?” 

Her voice vibrated through the room thrill- 
ing, for the moment, even Annette, who had 
shrunk back from her amazed and repelled. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HE good judgment of the American Dressmakers which long ago 
made Migel-Quality the preferred silks for creative costumes, is 

now confirmed by the great French fashion masters. 

The Spring importations prove that Migel-Quality Silks furnish in- 

spiration to the master minds of dress the world over. Migel-Quality 

vogue is now international. 


Notable Migel-Quality Achievements 
PUSSY-WILLOW TAFFETA. INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE. Looks 


Developed in Imprime, Moire and like Cobweb. Wears like Broadcloth 
Plain effects. Unrivalled draping The strongest sheer silk made. 
qualities. EGYPTIAN CREPE. A Far-Eastern 
MADAME BUTTERFLY MAR- Fabric of unique weave. 
QUISETTE. Dainty and Durablee NOCTURNE SATIN. The Latest 
Charmingly diaphanous. creation—a repousse surface. 


Illustration: Calling Costume by Paguin 
of Pussy-willow Taffeta 


M. C. Migel & Company 


Fourth Avenue at 20th Street, New York 


















































A 


Successful 
Experiment 


RDERING goods from 
NewYork through the 
Bazar is not in any 

sense a venture or experi- 

Witness the follow- 

ing expression of faith from 

a lady who has proven the 

efficiency of the Bazar’s 


ment. 


Shopping Service: 


“Dear Miss Jarvis: 


The gown came yesterday 
and I am wery well satisfied, in- 
deed. I feel very grateful to you 
for the pains and trouble taken 
in my behalf. I must say the 

experiment’” has proven most 
successful. Thanking you earn- 
estly, 

Very Sincerely 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are not here to make mis- 
takes—seldom do we fail to please. 
All orders receive my personal 


attention. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service’’ 


1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 
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En 
= Hats of the Unusual Sort 
= \ istinctive Designs 
> Portraying the 
Ait Modes of the mo- 
= ment and created 
= for the needs of the : — 
=> critical trade. 
= The Baby Book 
|= . . should be 
2 Smart Styles in Tailored Sa i re 
== and = , 
= == |||Select baby’s apparel conven- 
= ‘ = lliently, from your favorite easy 
= Semi-Dress Hats = ||| chair, through The Baby Book. 
= ||] The spring and summer edition is 
= Produced by now ready. It also contains a com 
— ‘ plete assortment of nursery furnish- 
= Moorhead & Jardine Co. ings, drug sundries, novelties, birth 
= announcements and many sugges- 
= 22 & 24 . tions for baby showers, birthdays 
= and holidays. Write for The Baby 
= West 38th Book No. 78H85. Please address 
= Street me personally. 
= New De Consreor 
= Y k Baby Merchandise Dept. 
= i Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
= RZ 
= Ss 
= aVaVaY 
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Watch Men 


On dining cars, at hotels and restaurants—men away 
from home. Then you will know what foods men really like. 

We watched them for a year at dairy lunches in New 
York. And four out of five who took ready-cooked cereals 
took either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Watch Children 


Serve some morning on the breakfast table two or three 
ready-cooked cereals. Give children their choice, then 
you'll know which they like best. Our evidence is that four 
in five will take the Puffed Grains always. 

They like the looks—gigantic grains, puffed to eight 
times normal size. They like the taste, which is much like 
toasted nuts. 

They like the airy crispness—the thin-walled morsels 
which melt away into almond-flavored granules. 


If they do like Puffed Grains, let them have them. These 
are the best-cooked cereals in existence, and every expert 
knows it. 

Prof. Anderson’s process makes whole grains wholly 
digestible. It does this by causing inside of each grain a 
hundred million steam explosions. By literally blasting 
every food granule to pieces. No other process does that. 

These dainty, thin grains were not made to delight you. 
They were made by a scientist in the service of science. 
But they do delight, so there is every reason why your folks 
should have them. 








Putted Wheat-10¢ 
Putted Rice-1b5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 
Serve in the morning with cream and sugar, or mixed with any 
fruit. For suppers, serve like crackers floating in bowls of milk. 
Use like nut meats in home candy making, or as garnish for ice 
cream. Let the children eat them dry, like peanuts, when at play. 
You will find them both foods and confections. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (524) 














The Japanese way of arranging flow- 
ers may be followed in this silver and 
glass centre piece from the Metcalf Co. 

Ovington Brothers Co. is showing an 
ingenious novelty in plated silver 

| whereby the apple may be cored and 
quartered in one operation. 





Feder 
SILVER NOVELTIES FOR THE BRIDE'S HOUSEKEEPING 


The bride may mix her own salad 
dressing in this glass bowl with pad- 
die wheel of silver gilt sold by the 
Metcalf Co. 

Reed & Barton is selling a silver 
novelty for lemon and domino sugar 
which would be an acceptable addition 
to the bride’s tea table. 


The Chance Woman 


(Continued from page 68) 


“Then came Jim's jealousy. And I knew— 
in my heart of hearts I knew I wasn’t willing 
to give up everything—my home—my children, 
and I knew— Oh, down in my heart's depths 
I knew I wasn’t willing to give up Edgar. But 
my children—” her voice broke for a second, 
but Annette’s eyes, still demanding, still men- 
acing, drove her onward. 

“* Just at the height of the struggle of our part- 
ing, Jim discovered through a dismissed servant 
that a messenger boy was bringing me two or 
more letters a day.” 

She stopped again, her face was pale and 
strained as if she had been running hard, her 
breath was hurried and uneven. 

**Oh, Lord!”"’ she said, ‘‘ Lord, it’s hard to go 
over it all again. I can't.” 

**Go on,” said Annette sharply, mercilessly. 

Rhoda yielded involuntarily to the stronger 
will which dominated her, and obediently, al- 
though heavily, as one almost spent, took up 
her narrative again. 
| ‘About an hour before we left for your 
dance, we had a terrible scene. Jim insisted on 
knowing whom the letters were from, demanded 
to see them, and vowed that he would find 
them. I had no time to destroy them. I told 
Howard that I had left some letters in his study 
and I promised him that I would go to the 
office and explain everything to him the next 
morning.” 

While her sister had been speaking, Annette’s 
eyes had not moved from her face, watching 
warily for some evidence of deception. 

In the absolute realization that her suspi- 
cions of her husband were unfounded, it was as 
though some heavy burden were lifted. She 
| knew one transfiguring moment of ecstatic 
| relief; and then the recollection of Howard's 
words blotted out her dawning happiness. I 
| don’t want any confidence that has to be built 
| on absolute proof,”’ he had said. 

“Oh, you—you—” she cried, and her voice 
broke in her throat. ‘‘Do you think you are 
going to get off without paying? Never. Oh, 
what I have suffered! And all because of you. 
I've lost my happiness—for you.” 

*‘And do you think I haven't paid?” Rhoda 
| turned on her quickly and then suddenly cow- 
ered and trembled before her. ‘‘Oh, you don’t 
| mean, you can’t mean that you are—” she 
spoke in a shrill, husky whisper and clutched at 
a fold of her sister-in-law’s gown—‘‘that you 
are going to tell Jim? You couldn't ruin my 
whole life now just for spite. Think of my 
children. I've been a good mother, Annette.” 

“‘“Good!” scornfully, ‘‘I came here looking 
for a good woman! I wonder where I can find 
her.” 


A home thrust 


“Do you call yourself one?” The thrust 
came from the woman at bay with all the des- 
perate defiance of one who has nothing to lose. 

““Me!”" Annette started, threw up her head 
haughtily, and recoiled. 

“Yes, you. I’m not trying to excuse myself. 
But what about all these months that you’ve 
been suspecting Howard? If you haven't been 
unfaithful to him, I wonder what you call it.” 

“*Me—unfaithful!"" Annette looked at her 
in horror. ‘‘Me—unfaithful—to Howard!” 
She sat down suddenly and threw her hands up 
over her face. So she sat without a word, her 
body rocking back and forth a little. At last 
she threw out her hands with a vigorous and 
expressive gesture; then she laughed, a hard 
laugh, without a trace of mirth in it. 
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think you're right. I think there’s not 


7O 


much to choose between us. You're the 
woman who sinned, just as every vain, ro- 
mantic married woman does who imagines that 
she’s experiencing the grande passion and then 
wakes up to find that it’s just a shabby, sneak- 
ing adventure when the glamour goes. You be- 
trayed the agreement between Jim and yourself, 
but like all the rest, you went on taking every- 
thing he had to give. Not much love and care, 
maybe, but in any case, food, lodging, and all 
the luxuries you could get. 

“*But I—you struck home, Rhoda, you struck 
home. It’s true there hasn’t been another man 
in my case, but I've given about as much time 
and thought to my grievance as I would to a 
man if there had been one. You're right. 
There's very little to choose between us. It’s 
only a question—” 

*“What’s that?” cried Rhoda in sharp alarm 
and turning to the door. ‘‘Some one is coming 
up the stairs. Oh, do you suppose Jim—" she 
lifted her terrified face to Annette. 

here was a knock and almost without wait- 
ing for a response the door opened and Howard 
Hastings entered. He was breathing quickly as 
if he had hurried and he looked keenly from one 
woman to the other. 

‘*Excuse my abrupt entrance,”’ he said, “but 
your maid told me that you were both here.” 

His presence seemed to alter in some inde- 
finable way the whole tense, overwrought at- 
mosphere of the room. He brought with him 
a certain calm and definite strength. 

Rhoda did not speak; she merely looked at 
him, waiting. Annette had turned away and 
stood by the window gazing out. 

“I hope,” he said, speaking a little hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘that you two have not made yourselves 
unhappy over a lot of unnecessary explanations. 
I wanted to get here in time to prevent all that. 
Jim told me that you were here, Annette.” 


Could he forget ? 


She turned to him then. 

‘‘Howard,” she cried, ‘Howard, won’t you 
try and forget that I’ve doubted you all these 
months without cause?”’ 

She pressed close to him, her pleading face, 
down which the tears were running, lifted to his. 

“Can't you believe that in spite of my wicked 
coldness and hardness, there was nothing, there 
never has been anything but love, love, love in 
my heart? Oh Howard, can’t we pick up our 
happiness right where we dropped it and begin 
all over again?” 

“Why, of course, of course,” he murmured. 
soothingly. ; 

“But I failed you,” she sobbed wildly, leaning 
her head on his shoulder,—‘‘failed the one per- 
son I love in all the world.” A 

“I guess we all do that sometime or other in 
life.” He took out his handkerchief and began 
gently to wipe her wet eyes. “But we're 
starting all over again—what was it you said?— 
we're going to pick up our happiness where we 
dropped it and go right on. here’s only one 
thing to do now, and that’s to forget. All of 
us, we three here," he stretched out his hand to 
Rhoda, “‘are going to make a pact of forgetful- 
ness and keep it.” ; 

“Just as if it had never happened,” whispered 
Annette. : 

He nodded. His arms were about her, his 
cheek pressed to hers; but if she had looked 
deep into his eyes she would have seen that 
something had vanished — the undoubting 
confidence — that happy sense of entire faith 
in another's unswerving loyalty and devotion— 
which is the soul of an enduring mutual love. 





















A Well Made 


Practical 





The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad’ 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. | 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 


Look for Trade Mark “‘Star” 
Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


154 W. 62nd St., Chicago, IIl. 


The present vogue of 
dancing emphasizes 
the importance of 
guaranteed dress 


shields. 
Omo Dress Shields and 


Omo Brassieres with 
shields in removable pock- 
ets, offer styles particularly 
suited to every type of 
dancing frock or evening 
gown as well as other 
costumes, 








Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family ? 


YOuR doctor 
will tell you 
that a refrigera- 
tor which cannot 
be kept clean 
and wholesome 
asyou can easily 
keep the Mon- 

roe, is a/ways 

dangerous to 
your family. 

The Monroe is 
the Refrigera- 
ter You Hear 
So Much About 





'. The Combination Brassieres are especially val- 


Porcelain Food 











Compartments | |) uable for gowns made with the wide arm’s eye 

iGh'M 4 or kimono sleeve. They are dainty, convenient 
onroe and the shields are held securely i in place giving 

suaajercticcatventag sewrsoutesors | | perfect protection against perspiration. 


food which in turn poisons people. 30 Days Trial 
Not cheap porcelain-esame/, but 4 

one piece of white unbreakable Factory Price 
porcelain ware over an inch thick Cash or Credit 


Omo Shields are entirely odorless, dainty, dur- 
moisturens casily cleaned as'2 , Direct from} | able and washable. 


china bowl—every corner rounded factory to you— 
—not a single crack, joint, or any saving you store 
other lodging place for dirt and profits. We pay 
the germs of disease and decay. freight and guaran- 


Send at once for tee your money back 


€ a 
about refrigera- and removal of re- 
Free Book tors which ex- frigerator at no ex- er air is uaran ee 
plains all this and tells you how to pense to you if you 
select the home refrigerator—iiow are not absolutely 
to have better, more nourishing satisfied. 
food—how to keep food longer Easy termsif more 


without spoiling—how to cutdown convenient for you. = . 
ice bills—how to guard against Send for book NOW al As our dress er part icularl fo ( Ym 
sickness—doctor bills. —Letter or postal. y y r oO 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 20C, Lockland, Ohio _ Shields. She will be glad to supply them. Omo 
Dress Shields, Omo Back Shields, Omo Sanitary 
Aprons and other Omo Products are sold by 
good dealers everywhere. If you don’t find 
them, send 25c. 
and dealer’s 
name for sample 


pair OmoShields, 


size 3. 














DUCE eee 


That Perfect Dinner 


you enjoyed in Paris, or the delightful 
iuncheon that surprised you in the little 
hotel high above the Rhine, may be dupli- 
cated in your own home 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
offer you complete facilities for such a dinner 
—foreign suggestions and foreign delicacies. 
In our color booklet ‘*Cresca”’ many of these dis- 
tinctive dainties are described with menus and rec- 
ipes—sent on re- 
a ceiptof 2cstamp. 
Cresca Company 
Importers 
335 Greenwich 


i 








Handsome Booklet, 

showing all styles, 

mailed free. Write 
for it. 


The Omo 
Manufacturing 
Company 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 76 Walnut Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

| Makers of the Celebrated 

| Fi Omo Pants for Infants 
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TRADE MAR’ 
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Fi 
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teed. Mme. Sule 


ears. Absolute- 
y harmless. No 
electricity, ji- 





MME. JULIAN, 16 Wes 47th St.,New York City | Suisun Matis Gauiiumecseimnennn 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 





The only cor- . 
set of this kind 
made forits own 
purpose. Can 
be worn at any 
time. Insures 
ease and com- 
fort—allows one 
to dress as usual 
and preserve a 
normal appear- 
ance. Simple and 
exclusive system | 
of enlargement. 


Prices $5.00 and Upwards 
Call at my parlors or 
Write for BOOKLET No. 10 

which will be sent free anywhere. 
in a plain envelope. Rush orders 
supplied immediately on receipt of 
present measurements around bust, 
waist and hips, also height in feet. 

Mail orders filled with complete 
satisfaction, 








Other corsets on same lines 
for ordinary wear. 


BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St. New York 
(Opposite the Ritz Carlton) 
ee Ba 





| 
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The 


Schwartz Corset 





The new boneless silk tricot 


| Mme. Schwartz personally 


supervises all fittings 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 


| Now 11 East 47th St., New York 


Formerly 12 West 30th Street 
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RUSZITS 


Importers and Makers of 
Gowns, Hats and Furs 


New models in Summer 
Frocks of Figured Crepes, 
Embroidered Nets and 
Soft Silks 
Travel and Motor Hats 
and Wraps 


Linen Dresses with Hats 
and Parasols to Match 


DRESS MAKING AND MILLINERY 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


MARGARET SMITH 
FORMERLY WITH AITKEN, SON & CO., 


GENERAL MANAGER 


LEO GRAHAM 


FORMERLY MANAGER FOR AITKEN, SON & CO. 


“DANCING COSTUMES’’-a brochure telling 
of dancing costumes from the days of Cleopatra to 
the frocks of the present. Of great interest to all 
dancers. Copy mailed upon request, on mention 
of Bazar 

*“TINEA PELLIONELLA’’—a booklet of in- 
terest to every owner of furs, telling as it does of their 
care and preservation. Copy mailed upon request. 


7 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
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| Siberia?”’ 


| Empress is young, bright and very pretty. 


The Last 


Word 


Fashion 


in 


(Continued from page 21) 
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e_- received her guests in 
her Directoire room. 
are none, and that the styles of 1829 and 1860 


are going to be first favourites. 

The mode (beloved of Winterhalter and the 
Empress Eugénie) of the four-tier flounce is 
soon to become the rage; but instead of the 


| crinoline effect and the largest part of the frock 


being on the floor, it will be reversed, the largest 
flounce forming a tunic and each successive one 
diminishing in size till the one round the feet is 
barely large enough to allow the wearer to 
walk, and is split up on the left side to show 
twelve inches of sandal-entwined ankle. The 
narrow look round the feet is still to be retained, 
no matter how large the developments of taffeta, 
satin, chiffon, etc., become above and round 
the hips; and these. already are assuming alarm- 
ing proportions. The shoemakers are one set 
of beings who will help to keep the narrow and 
short skirt effect still the fashion for some time 
to come. They have now achieved a triumph 
in the way of a shoe that ory the foot of even 
the largest size look small and attractive; and 


Luncheon 


My 


young American 
hostess looked like an 
exclamation point as she 


with 





The scantily-clad mon- 
daine at the “Bal Rose” 
whose fluffy flesh tulle 
was kept in place with 
strings of pearls and 
diamonds. 


as it has the great merit of being absolutely 
comfortable, no woman now will wish to cover 
up this lately acquired marvel by a long and 
wide spreading skirt. The heel is very high and 
goes well under the foot and the fronts of the 
shoes are very short, rounded, and notany 
longer than the actual foot. The buckle is put 
low down on the toe, so the apparent size of the 
foot is greatly diminished. 

The bird has whispered, too, of a wonderful 
new coat, cut like that of an Indian rajah, with 
tight, narrow shoulders and waist and sleeves, 
and then springing out into three yards of 
width below the knees. Underneath it is worn 
the tightest of a tight wisp of a skirt. The 
effect, well—it is chic, so nothing else counts. 


Lae iafe (rol, 


Mikado 


the 


(Continued from page 20) 


together that his master may know that he is 


| keeping watch. 


Of course the most interesting event of the 
Winter was our audience and luncheon at Court. 
My husband went off in a state carriage of 
gold and black, sent by the Emperor, with a 
Court dignitary to escort him to the palace. 
The Imperial Lancers also accompanied him 
on horseback, carrying banners of red and white, 
the Imperial colours. Court carriages with 
Secretaries and Attachés were next in line. [ 


| followed the procession in the Embassy car- 


Naval and Military Attachés’ 
wives in other carriages behind. We started 
at half past ten in the morning. The people 
bowed low to the Imperial carriage as we passed 
through the streets. We crossed the moat with 
its huge blocks of stone, almost as large as the 
stones of the Egyptian pyramids, and entered 
the great park in which the palace stands. The 
palace is low and of wood, quite in Japanese 
fashion, and covering a great deal of land. 
Count Toda, Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
Count Watanabe, Minister of the Imperial 
Household, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and others, met us at the entrance. 

While we waited in a room my husband, 
with his Staff, was conducted to the Phenix 
Hall, where he was received i in Audience by the 
Emperor, who does not receive ladies. Then 
my husband joined me and we were both re- 
ceived by the Empress in the Peony Hall, a 
small room with hardwood floors, wood carv- 
ings, beautifully decorated walls and ceilings, 
but no furniture. I followed my husband, 
courtesied at the door as he bowed, also in the 
centre of the room, and again when the Empress 
gave me her hand. The Empress talked 
through an interpreter, and the conversation 
consisted principally of questions, such as— 

‘How did you stand the journey across 
“Do you not find it very cold in 

‘Do you enjoy flowers?” The 
She 
was dressed in deep mourning, in European 
style, and her hair was done in the modern 
fashion. After she had spoken a few words 
to each one of us we courtesied and backed to 
the door. The Emperor and Empress were 
kind enough to say that they remembered us 
from the time we had lunched at the Palace 
with the American Secretary of War several 
years ago. 

When we returned for luncheon we were 
conducted into the Room of One Thousand 


riage, with the 


Japan?” 


Seeds, which also had no chairs. The ceilings 
were magnificently carved and there were 
beautiful panels and_vases of flowers. Differ- 
ent members of the Imperial Family came in, 
the men in uniform, the ladies in black Euro- 
ean dresses and hats. I was presented to the 

mperor, who was in khaki uniform and seemed 
alert and interested in everything. We fol- 
lowed them into the large dining room near by, 
and I sat between Prince Katsura and Prince 
Kan-in. Prince Kan-in is a cousin of the Em- 
peror, young and quite good looking. He spoke 

rench, having lived in France for nine years. 
Prince Katsura spoke only German, and as 
his German was, unfortunately, almost as 
queer as mine, we did not have as much in- 
teresting conversation as we otherwise might 
have had 

Katsura was at the time Prime Minister. 
He is perhaps one of the strongest and best- 
known men in Japan. Prince Fushimi, whom 
we met years ago in Boston, now quite an old 
man, wa. there also, and many others, about 
thirty in all. 

The luncheon was quite European and de- 
licious. They had several silver dishes on the 
table, which he'd exquisite orchids. During 
the luncheon the Emperor sent me several 
messages: 

“Do you have orchids in America?” 

‘‘Are you going to Nikko this Summer?” 

His Majesty said that his Summer palace 
was at Nikko, and that he hoped we might 
come again; that he felt sure each time we 
would see even more beautiful things in 
Nikko. 

After luncheon we returned again to the 
Room of One Thousand Seeds, followed by 
high officials of the Imperial Household. Here 
my. husband and I entered into close conver- 
sation with Their Majesties. Conversations 
are carried on in a whisper through the inter- 
preter, for a whisper is etiquette at the Japa- 
nese Court in talking with Their Majesties. 

We had been in Japan four times before ani 
so had traveled much in the Land of the Gods. 
We certainly had a charming oe and 
saw nothing but politeness and kindness to- 
ward Americans all the time we were there. 
We left when the plum trees were in bloom, 
with only pleasant memories and kind thoughts 
of this delightful country and its people, an 
will treasure always the superb gold lac ~d 
box given to us by Their Majesties the 
peror and Empress of Japan. 
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The Baby got his Rattle 


HE letter below addressed to the Bazar’s 

“Personal Shopping Service,” shows how 
we filled an order twice, rather than disappoint 
a patron :— 


“Please let me thank you for the articles 
forwarded to me, all of which proved very 
satisfactory, indeed. 


“The little rattle about which I wired you 
finally arrived all right, and we think it 
quite a novelty. I am returning the second 
rattle which also came to hand, and thank 
yes for promptness in duplicating the 
order. 


“I shall be very glad to avail myself of 
your service in the future. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ——————_” 
Springfield, Vt. 


When we learned the first rattle had not been 
received we immediately forwarded another. It 
is thus we strive to satisfy. 


Address: Jane Jarvis, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service’ 
1100 Publishers’ Building New York 
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Twin Beds Double 
$37.50 Bed 
(each) $42.00 
f..6. b. f. o. b. 
Chicago Chicago 





The New Cowan Four 
Poster Beds 


together with exquisite Colonial bedroom pieces to 
match — all perfect examples of Cowan Cabinet 
Work, hand constructed, in selected figured mahog- 
any—are now offered to lovers of fine furniture at 
prices that would make one doubtful of the genu- 
iness of the pricesif they were not authenticated by 


THE TRADE-MARK CC @#reé4SS NJ oN EVERY PIECE 


This Colonial set is a perfect example of Cowan Cabinet Work, 
with the beauty, sincerity, dignity, and quality that have 
made Cowan Furniture famous. The present prices are made 
possible only by increased factory efficiency and the manufac- 
ture of larger quantities to meet the constantly growing de- 
mand. Do not fail to see this Cowan Colonial set of seven 
pieces, offered completely or singly, at your dealer’s. We shall 
be glad to give you the name of the Cowan dealer nearest you, 
and send you plate reproductions and prices of the complete set. 


W. K. COVWAN & COMPANY 
610 LAKE SHORE DRIVE CHICAGO 
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PROSPECTIVE BRIDE © 
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. Exclusive Creations 


Mrs. Clarke presents this 
charming model of taffeta, de- 
signed and elaborated in very 
distinctive fashion. 


Price $75.00 


Also, an exceptional line of 
French and American creations 
for Summer Wear, especially 
attractive in fabric and finish, 
moderately priced. 


Orders Received 


for the building of individual 
and artistic gowns by a method 
of special fitting which has 
proven most satisfactory to 
out-of-town patrons. 





Write for Catalogues 
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MRS. 


Underwood & Underwood. 





JOHN 3. PHIPPS 


one of the New York matrons who is spending the season at Palm Beach, has two 
outdoor delights, tennis and tarpon fishing, in both of which sports she excels, 
Mrs. Phipps, before her marriage to the oldest son of Henry Phipps, was Margareta, 


the youngest of the three daughters of Michael P. Grace of London. 


hese sis- 


ters were known, in their débutante days, as the Three Graces, because of their 
beauty and charm. 


Gambling and 


Gamboling 


(Continued from page 13) 


Miss Philbin is strikingly handsome. Her 
engagement to Arthur Mason Jones, best known 
to his college mates as ‘* Monk,”’ perhaps because 
he was not at all monklike, was announced just 
after Christmas. I recall that at the Russian 
Costume Ball at the Ritz she wore a white and 
black costume with great effectiveness. Miss 
Burrill is to marry Francis Ormond French, a 
brother of Mrs. Samuel Wagstaff, and a nephew, 
by the way, of Mrs. Elsie French Vanderbilt. 
After their marriage the Frenches will undoubt- 
edly join the Tuxedo Colony, for all the bridal 
couples who do not join the Long Island Colony 
become members of the tight little colony in the 
Ramapos. The Amos Tuck Frenches have long 
had an estate near the lake. 

Each member of this more than usually pretty 
sextette will have a large and fashionable wed- 
ding. From present indications all will be cele- 
brated in town, but there is a rumour that Miss 
Canfield will be married at her mother’s country 
place at Roslyn, Long Island, an estate cele- 
brated for the wonderful gardens which were 
planned and developed by her father, the late 
Augustus Cass Canfield. Mrs. Canfield mar- 
ried Frank Gray Griswold a few years ago. Miss 
Canfield’s younger and equally pretty sister 
will be one of her attendants and should the 
wedding be celebrated at Cassleigh, it will be a 
gala day for the Long Island Colony. 

Some Spring brides 

It seems hardly fair to devote so much space 
to the brides-to-be and to dismiss the very nec- 
essary but unornamental bridegrooms-to-be 
with scarcely a word. Miss Canfield’s fiancé is 
Henry S. Hooker, a son of the late Richard 
Campbell Hooker, U.S. N. He is a grandson of 
the late Senator William M. Stewart, who went 
to California, by way of Panama, in 1850 and 
who amassed a fortune there, but not as a 


‘*Porty-Niner."’ Miss Landon’s fiancé is 
Moses Taylor Pyne, oe a son of Moses Taylor 
Pyne of New York and Princeton. ‘Tay 


Pyne,"’ as his friends call him, is a law student. 
The Pyne estate at Princeton is both historic 
and very beautiful; the family has lived there 
for generations. 

Now for a backward look. As I search my 
memory for imposing nuptial events of the 
winter, three or four stand forth most promi- 
nently and each for a different reason. When 
I meet Nancy Steele Milburn at a tea or dance, 
I instantly think of her as the beautiful bride 
who won the man who won the cup. I am 
told that Devvy Milburn is as keen as ever 
about polo and both he and his bride are looking 
forward to the next international games with 
great eagerness. 

Mrs. Jorge André is the one international 
bride of the winter and so has a place all her own 


The Perky 


in the social diary of nineteen-fourteen. I must 
speak, in passing, of the unusual marriage 
which removed Adrian Iselin from the ranks of 
the widowers to that of the Benedicks. His 
engagement to Mrs. Frederic Bronson was 
announced but three days before their marriage 
was celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The wedding, while one of the most interesting 
from a social view-point, was very informal. 
Mrs. Bronson, who had been a widow for several 
years, wore a very handsome tailored costume 
of taupe broadcloth with a three-tiered skirt 
and severely tailored cutaway coat. Her hat 
was a small black velvet toque. She wore her 
bridal bouquet, a large cluster of gardenias, 
attached to her corsage. Mrs. Lloyd Griscom, 
Mrs. Bronson’s only daughter, was unable 
to be present, but Mr. Griscom and his small 
son were among the twenty guests present. 
Invitations to the ceremony were given over 
the telephone, only closest relatives being 
bidden. Mr. Iselin’s younger daughter, Louise, 
had just time to see her father married before 
sailing to visit her sister, Mrs. Irwin Laughlin, 
in London, whose husband is Secretary of 
the American Embassy in London. 

Two youthful brides of the pre-Lenten season, 
Miss Isabel Geer and Miss Ruth Gibb, chose 
for their bridal attendant’s hats, large-brim- 
med Leghorns weighted with flowers. Miss 
Geer, who married Elliot Hersey Goodwin of 
Washington, is a daughter of Dr. William 
Montague Geer, Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
and naturally she chose to be married in that 
historic edifice which dates back to Revolu- 
tionary days. 

Miss Gibb, who married Harold Carhart, 
in St. Thomas’s Church, wore the conven- 
tional white satin and point lace costume. Her 
veil, however, was of tulle, framing her face 
most picturesquely. 

Spring in Washington 

Washington is preparing for its ‘“‘little 
season,”’ those few weeks following Easter 
which are considered by many to be the most 
enjoyable_of the whole year. Society then en- 
tertains because it wants to, not because of of- 
ficial obligations. There are three post-Easter 
balls on the calendar, the Hunt ball at Chevy 
Chase, the Suffrage ball and the annual one 
given by the women of the Army and Navy Re- 
hef Society. At these affairs the new summer 
evening costumes will make their début. When 
it lays away its sackcloth and ashes, Washing- 
ton society also lays away its satin and velvet 
evening gowns, the season being slightly in ad- 
vance of New York. There are many taffeta 
gowns already in the making, the most of them 
being in the lovely new shades of green, rose 
and blue. 


Pomeranians 


(Continued from page 37) 


executive ability and great personal popularity 
have largely maintained the club's prosperity. 

Miss Anna Sands, vice-president and a loyal 
patron of Pomeranians, exhibited, but not for 
competition, a champion from her noted Pom 
Patch Kennels, a tiny toy that is the special fa- 
vourite of an admiring throng at every dog show 
she graces. Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, also an 
officer of the club, was unable to exhibit but 
donated handsome trophies. 

The club's president, Mrs. Frank Smyth, of 
Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania, who owns ninety 
Pomeranians, the largest kennel of the breed in 
America, benched sixty superb specimens. With 
the recently imported orange sable, Young Gold 
Speck, an unknown dog to the American kennel 
world, she won the coveted gold trophy for best 
in the show, this being the third time her ken- 
nel has captured this honour. Miss Theodora 
Wilbour’s imported Mossley Orange Girl was 
judged best of the other sex, this brilliantly col- 
oured variety being the latest fashion. 

Miss Marian Van Rensselaer Kennedy won 
the Reserves to each Winner—in dogs, with her 


hitherto undefeated Champion Parnevk Black- 
thorne, and, in opposite sex, with the chocolate 
Horwich Beauty. Miss Kennedy herself is 
considered the beauty of the toy dog showing 
set. 

In American-bred Pomeranians, Mrs. M. 
Koerlin’s lovely Tiny Black Boy was judged the 
very best, other home-bred winners being Mrs. 
Frank T. Clarke’s Fairfax Wee Georgette and 
Mrs. A. de B. Keim’s Champion Sally Lind. 

This exhibition was remarkable in many ways: 
ic was the largest from an entry view-point in 
the history of the club; it declared an orange- 
coloured entry the best in the show, and it set 
a new type that will prevail for some time, Judge 
Marsden plainly favouring a short. cobby, smart 
stationed dog with foxlike ears carried high on 
the skull. Previously judges have pronounced 
in favour of the “blocky” type which carries 
with height a heavy bone and a chow-like for- 
mation of muzzle. From a general standpoint 
the dogs were very even in type, with the perky 
character and sweet expression so essential in 
high-bred Pomeranians. 




















Grandmother's Bed. 


True type of housewifely taste was the 
old four-poster; one of its traditions 
we still have with us in ‘‘Pequot’’ 
Sheets and Pillow Cases used to- 
day by particular housewives just as 
they were sixty-five years ago. 


“PEQUOT” SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


have the spotless whiteness, the smooth weave, and the 
splendid wearing qualities which particular housewives 
prize so highly. They retain their whiteness and fine 
finish as long as used. Made from selected yarns 
‘*Pequot’’ Sheets and Pillow Cases are so 
woven, by the original “* Pequot” process, that water 
passes through freely, making heavy rubbing unnecessary. 











Sold by the yard and made up. Look for the trade-mark. 
Send for booklet and Free Samples. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON 
COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 


Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Boston 








SneaForm 


| The Pneumatic Dress Form 
300,000 PNEU FORMS 


are in actual use today 


BECAUSE 
PNEU FORM 
Reproduces your exact figure 
Represents you at the dress- 
maker's 
Relieves you of personal fittings | | 
Makes your time your own 
Assures perfect fit 
Ly Saves you strength, health and 
time, as the most elaborate 
gowns may be completed with- 
out a try-on. 
WITH 
PNEU FORM 
IN THE HOME 


Your dressmaker can make 
your clothes while you fill more 












stand hours for fittings, 

Or You Can 

Study your own figure 

Make your own gowns 

Fit your Own back 

Drape your own skirt 
Change unbecoming lines 
Have perfectly fitting clothes 


Is not e'astic—made to be pinned to, Adjust- 
able to skirt length—Packs away in small box 

base. We guarantee every claim. | 
Greatest labor saver since invention of sewing 
machine, Ask any one of its users. Send for 
Booklet -‘It’s You"’ while you have it in mind. 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 
557 Fifth Avenue New York 
Near 46th Street 














New York 








YOU MAY DANCE 


and bend your body in all sorts of 
postures, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 


will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with “WALOHN” 


Only genuine if ‘‘Walohn”’ is stamped on every strip 
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agreeable engagements and not | 
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™DAINTY SKIRT 














“HANGERS 


attractively boxed and 
mounted ona hand-illu- 
minated gift card, are 
made by our own needle- 
workers and are appropriate 
little gifts for girls and wom- 
en. Two hangers in box = 
presentation card postpaid for 50c and 
guaranteed to delight the recipient. Send 
for our beautiful new catalog of 
“ Thoughtful Little Gifts,’’ (full of 
beauty, good taste, originality) “for him, 
for her and for the baby.” You will find 
this a surprisingly satisfactory shopping 
place that will save you much worry and will permit of the 
expression of your own individual taste in selection. 


Pohison’s Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. I., Dept. 108 
Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 














Two Little 
Beaded Moccasins 


and the message “Seek, thou, the vale Yndaia.”” 
That was all. Behind him the military post, brilliant 

with life, gay Colonial dames, dashing officers, bright 
festivities. Before him, the trail through those dark, 
Indian-infested forests meant death. 


Robert W. Chambers 

and Howard Chandler Christy 

have collaborated to make this new Revolutionary novel a 

masterpiece. It is Chambers at his best—and Chambers’ 

best is the best. Christy is the one artist whose brush can 
visualize the wonderful descriptive powers of Chambers’ 
pen. Start this great serial of love, war and mystery in 

















>) Y/ 
“America’s Greatest ee y 


(Osmopo litans 





This Coupon and Only a Quarter 


will bring you at a 45% saving a 
three months’ trial subscription to 
Cosmopolitan containing Cham- 
bers’ great novel. Fill in your 
name, tear out and mail today to 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
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Ths at ay condiiteik ‘ 
protects and restores“the skin ; /pre- 
venting roughness and windburn. | 
The reward of using—every day— 
this refreshing, cleansing, antiseptic 
cream is an always clear, \velvety, 
youthfully fresh complexion. 

We guarantee Hinds Cream not 
to cause a growth of hair. | It is 
safest and most beneficial for baby's 
skin imntations. Men say that it 
makes shaving easier and Prevents 
skin tenderness. 

Selling r petite or and 8 


receipt of price. 
50c; Hinds Cold Cresin 4 in \tu' 


Samples will be sent 
enclose 2c stamp to pay 


A. S. HINDS 
251 West Street, Portland, 
- You should try HINDS 
j sat Aipond Soe 
Soap; ned, delight- 


a ny Samar Pe bo 
aie ee 































Send Us Your Name and 


we will write you explaining 


The 
Marvel 
Waver 


which makes Perfect Marcel 
Waves — now the rage. 

A new invention, designed 
for your home use. Enables 
you to get the True Marcel 

ave before known to hair- 
dressers only. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
C. D. Steinhardter Mfg. Co. 
391 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Write your name and address on the margin. 























This 
Modish 


Undervest 


Smart and pretty. 
Daintily made in 
Batiste to the re- 
quired length and fin- 
ished with point 
d’esprit $1.00 


Spring 
Catalogue 

of latest styles in 
muslin underwear in- 
cluding Italian Silk 
and Crepe de Chine 
vb ALE Also 
louses superior in 
make and material. 
Prices reasonable. 
Every article made to 
your individual order. 


MISS PRIEST’S INDIVIDUAL SHOP 


100 Boylston St. Room 815 Boston 
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Just the Gowns 
for Mountain or 
Seashore 


Wouldn’t you like to 
have a dress or two 
that you knew you 
could wear at seashore 
or mountain resort with- 
out fear of mussing 


their fashionable frills 


and furbelows? 


“Sholver-Proof” 


Foulards 


are the ideal silks for sum- 
mer gowns. They are not 
only exquisite in colors and 
designs, but their ability to 
resist dust and raindrops, 
as well as their well-known 
wearing qualities, have 
made them the favorite 
summer silk season after 
season. 








Ask for them by name at 
any store selling 


HENEY 
Cc ee 


which are of superior quality, 
and include practically every 
kind of goods made of silk— 
whether for dresses, millinery, 
decoration or upholstery, the 
haberdasher or manufacturer, 
man or woman. Atyour dealer's. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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Harper’s Bazar 
Special Pattern. 


A stunning afternoon gown in 
which the figured and plain 
** Shower-Proof’’ Foulard has 
been combined. The fashion- 
able bouffant effect over the 
Bigs has been achieved by the 
puffed ag of the figured 
material, finished by a very 
full rippling flounce, falling 
over a closely draped under- 
skirt of the plain material. 
The simple little kimona waist 


although the lower part, ex- 
tending in bretelles, may be of 
the figured material. These 
bretelles cross over a white 
mouseline vest. The lon 

sleeves are close fitting aa 
button from S “a Nesoaed to the 


Patterns in ae ‘sizes 34 to 40 
inch bust measure will be cut 
from this design for $2.00. Pat- 
ternscut toindividual measure- 
ments from this design will cost 
$4.00 for the entire costume or 
$2.00 for the waist or skirt. 
This costume requires in the 
average size 12 yards of 23-inch 
or 7 yards of 45-inch “‘Shower- 
Proof’’ Foulard. 


This pattern sold only by 
Harper’s Bazar. 














































































Importer 


1732 Chestnut Street 


Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 





Parisian 


Fashions 


for 


The MWride 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO TROUSSEAUX 
READY-TO-WEAR GOWNS AND SUITS 


Dinget importations from leading couturieres 
of Paris embodying the most improved style 


MILLINERY 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Latest models in Athletic and Wade corsets 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO OUT-OF-TOWN PATRONS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Girdles from James McCreery & Co. 


THE GIRDLE INCREASES IN SIZE AND IN IMPORTANCE 


A black moire girdle which assumes the function of an apron tunic and is outlined 


with a box-plaited ruching. 


flounced tunic of Dresden ribbon with 
simplest form of girdle there are two flounces of moire ribbon. 
arrangement of moire ribbon marks some of the newest girdles. 


In appearance this second girdle resembles a 
d 


ven in the 





Pp -like bretell 


A bustle-like 
On the frocks 


of sombre hue the girdles of Roman striped ribbon lend a brilliant dash of colour. 


The Well-built Girl 


(Continued from page 26) 


dependent movement which is lacking in the red 
ones. They seem to lie quiescent until some 
special work is needed, such as the distribution of 
a large supply of digested material. Also where 
there is an injury to any tissue, they fly to the 
scene of action. They have the power to de- 
stroy microbes and multiply rapidly to form 
an army of defense against any such invaders. 

The blood constitutes about one-thirteenth 
of the weight of the human body and it all 
passes through the heart every half minute. 
The rate of the heart beat varies anywhere 
from 60 to 100 a minute in normal people. 
The average is usually given as 72 for men and 
78 for women. here are many factors be- 
sides sex which influence the rate,—age, for 
instance. Children have a very high pulse 
rate. The heart beats faster sitting than lying, 
faster still when standing, and its speed in- 
creases with exertion as in walking, dancing, 
running, etc. It beats faster during excitement, 
and, indeed, is influenced by all the emotions. 

A practical headache cure 

It stands to reason that when any special 
work is being carried on in one part of the body, 
the blood supply to that part is increased. 
This is accomplished by means of a wonderful 
nervous mechanism which controls the calibre 
of the various blood vessels. The vessels in 
the working region are enlarged and others are 
constricted, so that the blood flows into the 
enlarged channels to supply new material and 
remove the waste. Thus during the process 


| of digestion more blood goes to the alimentary 


canal. If one tries to study at that time, the 
mind is sluggish and inactive, and if by force 
of will one really manages to work, the ‘digest- 
ive process is impeded while the blood goes to 
help the brain. Just so, violent exercise after 
meals will delay and often prevent proper 
digestion. A knowledge of these facts of blood 
distribution can be utilized to good purpose. 
For example, you have been doing some exact- 
ing mental work. You have concentrated to 
such an extent that the supply of blood in the 
brain is excessive. Your physical inactivity 
during this period has slowed the circulation. 
The engorgement of blood in the brain causes 
headache and discomfort, so that your work 
suffers. If, even under a press of work, you 
will stop and take some good brisk exercise, 
preferably in the open air, the blood will be 
needed in the muscles of locomotion, the in- 
creased demand for more oxygen will cause 


deeper and faster breathing, the heart will 


pump faster and the whole circulation will be 
The blood will leave the head, and 
when you return to your brain work the re- 
newed vigour will more than make up for “‘time 
out.” 


Exercise and the circulation 


There is a close relation between circulation 
and muscular activity. As I stated before, 
energy (in this instance muscular activity) is 
produced by the oxidation of the storage ma- 
terials in the muscular tissue. This reduces 
the amount of oxygen in the blood and increases 
the carbon dioxide. The latter is a poison and 
has a direct effect upon the organs of respira- 
tion through their nerve centres. So with 
muscular activity we find an increase in respi- 
ration, heart beat and circulation. 

There is another important way in which 
exercise affects the circulation. The veins as 
inelastic, collapsible tubes have no power in 
themselves to force the blood along. The 
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arteries are deeply placed and protected, but 
the veins lie nearer the surface and are more 
easily affected by the overlying muscles. The 
contraction of a muscle exerts pressure upon 
the vein and the alternate contraction and 
relaxation acts as massage and by this means 
forces the blood along its way to the heart. 
Sustained contraction of the muscles has the 
opposite effect and blocks the circulation. 
There are some systems of health culture which 
claim to enlarge the muscles by means of violent 
sustained contractions. If the muscles are 
enlarged and strengthened, it is at the expense 
of an unwarranted amount of nervous energy 
and a direct interference to circulation. This 
latter means heart strain, without doubt. For 
general all-round good effects, the contraction 
should be followed by the relaxation of that 
muscle. 
Causes of varicose veins 


Standing for long periods has a bad effect 
upon the circulation. The alternate action of 
different groups of muscles, as in walking, is 
absent, and the force of gravity, when not 
counteracted by the mass age from the muscles, 
tends to make the blood accumulate in the 
extremities. The result is swollen veins and 
some pain. If the strain on the veins contin- 
ues, the swelling and distention of the vein 
becomes chronic, and varicose veins are the 
result. If one has been forced to stand for 
long periods, rest should be taken with the 
feet and legs raised a little higher than the 
trunk. Massage foward the heart will help 
to relieve congestion. 

The type and amount of exercise for any 
given person depend largely upon the condi- 
tion of the heart and arteries. Many hearts, 
while perfectly normal organically, are weak 
muscularly, and violent exercise may cause 
discomfort and perhaps serious trouble. That 
same heart, however, if properly trained by 
carefully graded and supervised work, can be 
made strong enough to carry on the task it 
refused when untrained. Such training should 
be gradual, but the results are well worth while. 
Climbing stairs is probably the greatest strain 
on a muscularly weak heart, and yet this evil 
can be turned to account and changed to a 
blessing. There is a place in Germany where 
the treatment of just such hearts is a specialty. 
A part of the treatment consists of gra 
walks. At first the patient strolls on the level, 
gradually a slight incline is added, then a hill, 
until real climbing is possible. Those of us 
who depend too much on elevators are losing 
an opportunity for strengthening the heart 
muscle. Running upstairs should mever be 
ermitted, but walking up, on the balls of the 
eet and with an erect carriage, is good exercise. 
Bending forward in stair-climbing interferes 
with the breathing and the circulation by 
cramping the abdominal as well as the chest 
cavity. 

Deterioration of the arteries 


In all sport which calls for violent exertion 
it is found that in the first few trials one is soon 
breathless and exhausted. Continued practice 
gradually strengthens the heart to handle the 
increased demand for more oxygen and relief 
from the accumulated carbon dioxide. 

As one grows older, sad, to say, the arteries 
gradually lose their elasticity and instead of 
helping the heart beat, they are a menace. 
Instead of the adage, ‘‘A woman is only as old 

(Continued on page 78) 
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David 
Belasco’s 
Autobiography 


reads like a romance. Few Ameri- 
cans have had a more varied or 
picturesque career. 


Half the stars whose names flash 
from Broadway’s electric signs have 
been discovered and trained by 
Belasco. 


He has been the guiding genius of 
the biggest successes of two decades. 
In the eyes of the world he is today 
the foremost of theatrical producers. 


Belascos’ reminiscences hold the 
secrets of his achievement. They 
are published exclusively in Hearst’s 
Magazine. Read the life story of 


this artistic, masterful personality. 


A quarter and the coupon below 
mailed today brings it to you ina 
three month’s introductory sub- 
scription to 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 





HEARST’S MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

I want to read David Belasco’s Auto- 
biography. The 25 cents enclosed is for 
a 3 months’ trial subscription to Hearst’s 
Magazine at the special price—a 45% 
saving. 


~Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 


Belaseo’s famous screen to 
which he pins the manuscript 
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ipps (Hats 
This famous line is distinguished this Spring 
by Models after the renowned old Masters: 


VAN DYCK DEL SARTO 
REYNOLDS 
JACQUET LE BRUN 


These creations are even more charming than the 
Phipps Rembrandt Hat of last year, which won the first 
prize in the Ladies Home Journal Millinery Contest. 


Phipps Hats are shown by the leading Milliners. 
C. M. PHIPPS, Inc., 29-33 West 38th St., New York 






























Style 118 


$8.75 



































A Creation Sweet fae i 


Direct from Manufacturer to You 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 
This model is cunning and simple. Made in 
flowered silk Crepe of beautiful design. Yoke, 
cuffs, and collar trimmed with imported shadow 
lace. Lapels of waist and belt of black silk 
moire. Made in the following shades: Ma- 
hogany, copenhagen, peach, white, pink, black 
and lavender. Waist lined with Seco Silk. 
Illustration is an exact reproduction of gown created by 
our own designers. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Send for BOOKLET “‘H" show- 
ing many other charming models 
forecasting the Spring Modes. 


Kindly send money by P. 0. Money Order or by check 


Royal Apparel Co. 


35 Sixth podem New York 




















Mrs. Adair 


Your Complexion Is What You Make It! 


With perfect health no woman need have a poor, sallow com- 
plexion, nor a deeply lined skin. 


| eo: Add Radiance To Your Color Each Day 


Ganesh Forthead Strap ($4), by the use of GANESH EASTERN BALM CREAM, 75c, to 
for removing forchead lines; the make the skin strong and free from oil and grime, and by closing 
“Ganesh Chin Strap ($5), for the large pores and removing blackheads and puffiness under the 
reducing the ‘double’ chin, eyes with GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC, 75c. 


i ied by using the 
Wrinkles Are Lines Of Ne “Ree and are easly remedied | ELOPING 
OIL, $1.00, to fill in all lines and hollows. he tissues of the neck and bust can be made 
round and firm with GANESH “JUNO 5. 


th and velvet 
Roughness and Blemishes Quickly pele ond the cite mate eee eur 
NEIGE CREAM (Pink, Cream or White) 50. Redness and roughness will be easily 





$1. 
| remedied by GANESH LILY SULPHUR LOTION, $1.50. 


If you wish to treat yourself at home, 
| Treatments at Your Home or in the Salon way ct the above preparations will be 
sent with explicit instructions for use upon receipt of cheque. Salon Treatments $2.50 eac 

| less by the course. 


A Free Copy of Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book Awaits Your Kind Request 


sS7 FIFTH AVE, “izcic NEW YORK, tinsm * ct fase: oes 











EXCLUSIVE STYLES 
20 West 57th Street 


(Formerly at 29 West 38th St.) 


NEW YORK 





Bridesmaid’s Dress 


Very effective model of early Italian 
lace, with tier skirt of flutish net 
lace, flounces giving peg top effect, 
bodice of combination lace and 
net, ribbon girdle, and pleated net 
elaboration of neck and sleeves. 


Special . . . $32.50 
New modes in many striking effects 
always on display. Call or write. 
Telephone 112 Plaza 






































VAN RAALTE: 
CllLA.» 

These are the veils that fashionable Paris- 

iennes choose as worthiest of their beauty. 

In Brussels and Vienna, on the Riviera and 

in Fifth Avenue — in every place where fash- 


ion holds her court, Van Raalte Veils are 
most in evidence. 


The pattern illustrated is one of the newest 
of the Van Raalte creations. The figures 
are widely spaced and the mesh almost in- 
visible to permit of clear vision. 


Van Raalte Veils are to be had to meet the 
need of every woman— whatever the hat, the 
coiffure, the facial contour and coloring, there 
is a veil of Van Raalte make that just suits. 
Washing seems to make them more beautiful, 
while their strength is more than was ever before 
woven into such filmy things. At all good shops 


For Your Protection— 


this little white ticket is on every 
Van Raalte Veil. Look for it. 


“The Witching Veil” 


is the new Van Raalte book which 
describes and pictures the most fash- 
ionable veils and tells how to wear 
and care for them. Complimentary. 





Fo 
( 8 VAN RAALTE MAKE 





E. & Z. VAN RAALTE, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 





Harper's Bazar, April, 1914 











Edmonston 


MADAME DUMBA 


wife of the Austrian Ambassador to this country, is one of the beauties of the 


Diplomatic Corps. 


She was born Baroness von Leiben, being the daughter of a 


high court official at St. Petersburg and holding hereditary rights in the court 
circles. Washington is always glad when the triple-headed eagle flies over the 
Embassy, for the Ambassador and his charming wife are great favourites at the 


pital. 


The Well-built Girl 


(Continued from page 76) 


as she looks; a man, as old as he feels,”’ we will 
have to say that both of them are as old as 
their arteries. The age at which the arteries 
begin to harden varies, of course, in different 
individuals. An increasing love of comfort, 
a dislike of extreme exertion, are the first 

indications, perhaps. Golf supplants tennis, a 
canter on the road takes the place of a cross- 
country gallop, and an automobile or street 
car is used for distances which used to be walked 
without fatigue. They are right;—they are 
taking care of their arteries, that their days 
may be long in the land. 

The heart of the young girl 

Another heart which needs special care is 
that of the adolescent girl. She is growing 
fast at this period and the heart and arteries 
sometimes do not keep pace with the general 
growth. She has not enough blood to supply 
all her needs and frequently she is pale and 
lanemic. Physical strain at this time is very 
| dangerous; the results are apt to last through- 
| out her life. For this reason I am not in sym- 
| pathy with the games and athletics as practiced 
lin most of our. schools, The joy of the game 
| for its own sake is lost sight of in the desire to 
win, and the players are driven, sometimes by 
the coach, more often by their own ambition, 
beyond the limits of the strength of their im- 
mature hearts. The work of a coach with girls 
of this age is a most responsible one, requiring 
good judgment and great tact. 

Another cause of weakened hearts and im- 
paired circulation is anemia. This is a disease 
in which the red oxygen-carrying corpuscles 
fall below normal in strength and number. It 
is largely due to poor nutrition and lack of 
fresh air. The latter may come from close 
confinement indoors or from improper breath- 
ing; while poor nutrition may be the result of 
poor food, or plenty of food imperfectly di- 
gested. With the blood in a lowered condition 
|the tissues are not properly nourished and 
| gradually the whole system falls below par. 





Starvation is not a cure 


had walls of the heart are, of course, nourished 
lin the same way as the other muscles. In an 
| impoverished condition of the body the heart 
muscle is sustained for a long time at the ex- 
|pense of other tissues, but eventually it, too, 
| feels the strain and becomes weakened. Thus 
be weak heart is frequently found in connection 
| with prolonged cases of indigestion. Too many 
|try to starve out an indigestion pain, thinking 
\if there is no food to digest there will be no 
|further inconvenience. That is only tempo- 
| rizing, however, for the real seat of the trouble 
| has not been touched and starving only tends 
|to weaken the tissues of the digestive tract 
land, even more important, of the heart. It is 
doubtful if the heart, affected in this way, ever 
regains its normal power. In place of the 
starvation cure, it is better to eat plenty of 
simple, nutritious food, and to take plenty of 
|rest and massage. 

| Impoverishment of the blood creeps upon 
one so gradually that it is often far advanced 
before it is noticed. Less power of endurance 
| and a general feeling of lassitude are the earliest 
|symptoms. Everg one has down days, but I 
|do not refer to these. When languor and de- 
| pression of spirits is persistent then it is worth 
| while investigating. : 

| Clothing and circulation have a close rela- 
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tionship. Put a rubber band upon your finger 
and watch what happens. The veins are com- 
pressed and the return flow to the heart is cut 
off. A tight band on any other part of the 
body has the same effect. Tight garters and 
tight shoes cause cold feet by stopping the 
return circulation. Tight collars interfere with 
the blood supplying the brain and cause head- 
aches. Tight waistbands interfere with the 
circulation in the trunk cavities and so with the 
vital processes of the body. 
Value of deep breathing 

Close brain work and clear thinking are de- 
pendent upon good circulation, and the effects 
of sluggish and anemic blood are readily seen. 

I have spoken of exercise and massage as a 
means of stimulating the blood flow. Cold 
baths and showers are another method. These 
should be preceded by some warming process, 
such as exercise, a warm bath or shower, and 
should be followed by brisk rubbing with a 
rough towel and slapping with the hands until 
the skin is aglow. 

_ Deep breathing plays an important part in 
circulation. When a deep breath is taken, the 
pressure on the blood vessels in the chest cavity 
is less and in the abdominal cavity is greater. 
The blood tends to flow to the place having the 
lower pressure and as a result the blood is 
drawn into the right side of the heart from the 
great veins by suction. In this way laughing is 
a fine stimulus to circulation. A hearty laugh 
means deep, forcible chest movement and for- 
cible contraction of the diaphragm, repeated 
in quick succession. 


Laugh and grow fat 


We can see what a good effect this would 
have on the blood flow. Good circulation 
means good nutrition. Perhaps that accounts 
for the saying, ‘‘Laugh and grow fat.” 

Undoubtedly a good circulation means every- 
thing to the joy of life, for it gives us increased 
energy, vitality and efficiency. By its influence 
the world seems a good place in which to live 
and our hearts and minds expand with a feeling 
of well-being. 

The subject of next month's article will be 
“The Skin and Bathing.” 





Quite Innocuous 


The doctor was examining an applicant for 
life insurance. After many preliminary ques- 
tions he finally asked: 

“Now what did your father and mother 
die of ?”’ ‘ 

““W-a-l-l,” answered the applicant, thought- 
fully, ‘“‘I can’t say ‘xactly, but ‘twarn’t nothin 


serious. 


The Modern Version 


Come into the garden, Maud. 
The aeroplane has flown, 

The motor car has honked away. 
And we can_be alone. 


For the Disenchanted 


Little Boy: ‘‘ Mother what is Reno?” 
The Mother: ‘“ Uncle Sam’s clearing- 
house.” 

















[ Ford’s Tailored 


Wash Suits 2&7 


For Girls—For Boys 
Send for °°'%. ¢'; 
Catalog mail only 


> —Among 
FREE more 
than 50 original Ford 
styles for girls and 
boys you are sure to 
tind what your child 
needs—Play Suits— 
Middy—Blouse and 
Russian Suits—Party 
Frocks— Rompers 
and Special London 
styles. 

Double stitched, 
strongly reinforced— 
colors combined with 
taste— dozens of 
patterns at 60c to 
$2.50. Special styles 
up to $5.00. Our models are exclusive. 
Every garment has a clever, distinctive cut. 
Many little touches that will be a con- 
stant delight. They are created by 
Specialists. Money back if unsatis- 
factory 

Write for catalog today 

FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Free Samples Free Delivery Everywhere No Dealers 
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Selma’s Russian Skin Beautifier 


isthe cream for you. Made from a genuine Rus- 
sian formula of rare oils of the Orient. I use it 
myself and guarantee its purity. Jars 50c, 75c, 
$1.25; Tube 50c. 


Selma’s Russian Face Powder 
= bm make the skin rough. All shades, per box 
5e 


Fourteenth successful year among my private 
patrons. The best and most efficient preparations 
made. Look for my photograph on label. 

On sale in New York at Stern Bros., Jas. Mc- 
Creery Co., B. Altman Co., R. H. Macy Co., Fred’k. 
Loeser Co., Abraham & Straus, Riker-Hegeman 





Drug Stores. 

In Philadelphia at Strawbridge & Clothier, John | 
Wanamaker, George B. Evans’ Drug Stores, N. | 
Snellenberg & C In Denver, Col., at Denver 
Dry Goods. 


Address Mail Orders to the Sole Manufacturer 
ff af Karin. 


Face and Hair Specialist | 
45 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Established 1900) 
INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE, 

















Detroit, Mich. 
Spring 1914. 


Dear Madam: 





Ready March 20th. 
Our Spring Magazine of 
Fashion, illustrating 
the very latest styles 
in Fine Tailored Suits, 
Tailored Coats, Dresses, 
Gowns, Outer and Under 
Garments of every des- 
cription. 


A unique Catalog. 
The most beautiful book 
of its kind published on 
this Continent. 


Send for it at once. 
It is free for the ask- 
ing. 

Yours wery truly, 


Earder’s Bazar, April, 1914 









RIGINAL in design 
—distinctive in 
style and true blue 
invalue. Made ina wide 
variety of styles and 
fastenings. 


The “flap” covering 
the non-rust hooks and 
— extra-large arm 
shields and the remov- 
able rustless boning en- 
dear Model Brassieres 
to every woman who 
sees them. They com- 
bine luxury withservice. 


Our personal Guarantee on every Brassiere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with Model Brassieres, write to us direct. 
Priced within the reach of all—50c to $6.00 

Every Brassiere made on Honor. 





Write today for the handsomest Brassiere Catalogue published, 
showing over 50 newest style Brassieres of fashion’s latest decree. 


ata o~ Brooklyn 
Paris Model Massiere Q. ae 











200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















JOHNSON & STIRGWOLT 


12 E. 33rd St. 
New York City 


us 





C «Ars. 


Always your guarantee for EXCLU- 
SIVENESS IN DESIGN, and 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL and 
WORKMANSHIP—the very BEST. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write Dept. J for our latest letter 
“Hats for the Matron Lady.” 





Model 517—For Matron Ladies 
Light in Weight—Fits Well on the Head 
Now on sale in leading Millinery De- 
partments Everywhere 























There is a certain Way to Restore the 
RICH, LUSTROUS, NATURAL COLOR 
to the HAIR and that is to COLOR it with 


La Goutte-a-Goutte 


‘ 
I have spent 29 years in this profession, in Paris and New York, and have investigated 
every known method, treatment and hair dye, and I know that La Goutte-a-Goutte is a 
reliable preparation with which 


ANY WOMAN CAN COMPLETELY RESTORE THE COLOR TO HER HAIR 
It makes no difference how gray, streaky, faded, bleached, or unattractive the hair 
may be, or how it may have been deteriorated by other dyes, with La Goutte-a-Goutte 


you can 
MAKE IT ANY SHADE YOU PREFER 
Only ONE APPLICATION is required, in the privacy of your own room, without the 
assistance or knowledge of anyone. NO AFTER SHAMPOO is necessary. The entire 
operation is short, easy and not tiring, and the result is so satisfactory. : 
If you'd rather, before ordering a package, see how well it would look, cut a little lock 
close to your head and 
I'LL COLOR IT ANY SHADE WITHOUT CHARGE 
32 different shades are made from each package. Price complete with brush, $2.50 and 
$1.25, delivered anywhere. i 
estions about the Hair and Complexion gladly answered without charge. 


L. PIERRE VALLIGNY, Dept. B, 24 E. 42nd St., New York 








Sample of ROUGE JAPONAIS and a copy of my “SECRETS OF BEAUTY” mailed on request. 




















MAISON SIMONE 
“Smart Styles” 


“CHIC” 


Costume Tailleur 


ELOW is illustrated a copy of an Original 

Paquin Model that was confiscated by the 

- S. Government for non-payment of Duty. 

, We have re- 

produced this 

model in 

every detail 

in the new 

Ripple Weave Wool 
Crepe. 











a 
<—~ Send for 
gy Catalogue 
of fy Now Ready 
w =e 


This elegantly 
braided 
suit, worn 
with a 
nice 
blouse, 
would be 
appropriate 
for any day- 
time function. 
The smart 
coat is fas- 
tened by a 
clasp on the 
black satin 
sash and the 
exquisite 
twotier skirt 
is made more 
attractive by 
a high girdle of the 
same material. In 
navy, green, tan, 
tango _red, black 
or dark Copen- 
hagen. 
All sizes. 


SENT by parcel post or express on 
receipt of check or money order. 


789 Sixth Ave., at 45th St. 
New York City 





The Josef Bassinette 


A New Creation Not Offered Elsewhere 


Features: A Detachable Basket fitted 
with handle—mounted ‘on strong sup- 
port and wheels. Artistic ne con- 
struction — white enamelled, equipped 
with wardrobe drawer. Dainty trim- 
mings of Point d’Esprit lace and ribbons 
in Pink or Blue. 


Dimensions:—Height, 45 inches; Inside Length 
40 inches; may be used from infancy up to two years. 


Complete $ 37-50 


Forwarded to any address on receipt of price 


Other Bassinettes, $30.00 to $75.00 


Infants’ Wear—First days up to 4 years. 
Nursery Furniture in stock or to order 


Toys & Easter N 
INFANTS’ LAYETTES A FEATURE. 

















THE INFANTS’ SHOP 


8 East 46th St., New York ,.0°7.7"s, 


Book of Infants’ Wear sent out-of-town inquirers. 
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Essentially 
English 


F all those who set themselves 

to adorn and beautify the 

daintier sex none are more 
essentially English than Marshall & 
Snelgrove. ‘‘ Their store,” said an 
' American visitor once, “is just 
England all over, quiet, exclusive 
and. comfortable, like staying in 
their country houses. And they’ve 
the goods, sure.” 


@ True, its merchandise comes fresh from every 
country in Europe, its inspiration direct from 
; Paris, but the quiet dignity of the whole esta- 
blishment comes from nowhere but the tradition 
of having led London fashion for over three 
quarters of a century. 


@ Established in 1837 it holds Royal Appoint- 
ments to their Majesties the King, the Queen, 
Queen Alexandra, and the Queen of Norway. 


Marshall 
Snelqrobe 


Limited 
OXFORD ST. & VERE ST. 
(facing top of Bond St.) 
LONDON 
ENGLAND 
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Feder. 


JEWELED GIFTS FORTHE WEDDING PARTY 


An unique engagement ring from Pickslay & Co. shows the square-cut sapphire 
flanked by two bagette-shaped diamonds. The bridegroom’s diamond pendant 
from Theodore B. Starr Inc. has the central oval portion and the four drops 
backed by rock crystal. A bridesmaid’s gift from Pickslay & Co. is a thin enam- 
eled gold locket with enamel chain studded with pearls. For the ushers and best 
man, Theodore B. Starr Inc. advises stick pins with semi-precious stones. The 
bride’s favourite stone may grace the centre of this brooch from Reed & Barton. 
Calibre ons and cr put have been combined with the di ds ina dant by 





d of open-work platinum, are dia- 





Theodore Starr Against a b 


monds, large and anal in this bracelet from Reed & ~+)o A circle brooch in 
diamonds and pearls is the brid aid g 


aft r Theodore B. Starr 





white draperies, with two holes for their eyes, 
they looked as if in some grotesque Hallowe'en 
disguise. 
With these shrouded Mohammedan ladies, 
man has achieved the consummate realization 
of his avowed tastes and sartorial dictations. 
They are living embodiments of the modesty 
of the sex. 
| Ina Zenana at Delhi I met an educated and 
very intelligent Indian lady, the wife of a 
Nawab of Oudh, who expressed some advanced 
and western views regarding the conditions of 
her sex. I inquired why she and other Indian 
ee her class and views did not inaugurate 

“‘dress-reform” as the first and most impor- 
tant emancipation for oriental women. 

fes,”” she replied, ‘‘most of us are well 

aware that our unhealthy clothing and veiling 
are the cause of the general ill-health of Indian 
ladies. But what lady would dare discard her 
veil? Why, the men would be horrified! No 
man would marry her, and if married she would 
be divorced. She would be looked upon as an 
immodest, shameless creature!” 

It made me wonder if the male sex is the 
inventor and sole custodian of ‘‘woman’s 
modesty.’ 


The captious taste of men 


It is indisputable that the women of all 
nations show an astonishing alacrity in dis- 
carding whatever superfluities of clothing the 
| squeamishness of Mr. Grundy will allow. Last 
| August the American newspapers related the 
| attack of a mob of men upon a woman, wife of 

a wealthy hotel proprietor, who appeared on 
| the beach at Atlantic City in a daring ‘“‘slit- 
| skirt’’ costume. She was so seriously injured 
by the chivalrous sex that she had to be taken 
to a hospital. Woman dresses for man and 
by man, but to please man with her dress is 
evidently a different matter, and an historically 
| and exegetically impossible feat. 

Woman has done her gallant utmost to ad- 
mire, humour and honour man through all his 
follies of fashion, from tattooing and war- 
feathers to priestly petticoats and big judges’ 
wigs; and how has he returned the compliment? 

Adam and St. Paul led the way. And all 
the saintly fathers followed with echoes and 
individual discoveries of the natural tendencies 
of woman to improper clothing. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise describing the proper dress 
for virgins. St. Clement of. Alexandria was 
the inspiration for a Papal “bull” issued as 
late as 1800, against woman’s “‘ ‘indecency " in 
dress, holding up for holy oe r ‘‘the sensations 
it may excite even in the withered bosom of a 
monk."' Ancient Rome and Sparta gave a new 
order of dress restrictions for women; and the 
time-hallowed masculine meddlesomeness has 
never ceased for a day. 

It was imported into the promising New 
World with our uncompromising Puritan fore- 
fathers. Whitfield tiraded against the “foolish 
virgins of New England covered all over with 
the Pride of Life;"’ and ‘‘sad-colours’’ was the 
name given to the hues selected as the proper 
ones for well-conducted colonial ladies to wear. 
Massachusetts enacted sumptuary laws to 
abolish ‘wicked apparel,”’ and forbade the pur- 
chase or manufacture of any slashed clothes 

“except those with one slash in each sleeve and 
another slash in the back.” Slashes, we see, 
are always objects of hostile Puritan suspicion. 


His restrictions and rules 


Maurice Low writes of these dour days that 
“*so eager were the women to be in fashion that 
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the | see am follower of Saint Crispin, 
| the Simple Cobbler of Agawam, who seems to 
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Inc. A novel pin shown by Theodore B. Starr pu can Ja an as a bar or 
adjusted to form a 


Mr. Grundy and Eve’s Dress 


(Continued from page 35) 


have concerned himself more with wonien’s 
souls than men’s soles, vented his scorn on the 
‘nugiperous gentledames’ of the colony who 
were so frivolous as to ask ‘what dress the Queen 
is in this week’ and who instead of listening to 
pious exhortations must needs fill their minds 
with the very newest ‘fashions of the Court,’ 
and he poured forth all the vials of his wrath 
on the ‘woman who lives but to ape the newest 
court fashion’ by pronouncing her ‘the very 
gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quarter of 
a cypher—the epitome of nothing, fitter to be 
kickt, if she were of a kickable substance, than 
either honoured or humour’d.’ Only a few 
years after the establishment of the colony it 
was found necessary to enact ordinances pro- 
hibiting the wearing of short sleeves by women 
so as to reveal their arms; nor must women 
appear with ‘naked breasts or arms, or as it 
were pinioned with superstitious ribbons on 
hair and apparel.’ 

An old illustrator in the twelfth century is 
said to have represented Satan as the lady of 
the period in the latest fashions of the day; 
and in the twentieth century the fashionable 
lady still seems to appear to the clergy in this 
semblance, for they never cease to greet her 
new appearances each season with scorn and 
exorcism; undaunted by the fact that she fills 
nearly all the pews of their congregations. The 
argus-eyed pulpit discovered woman’s open- 
work stockings and ‘‘peek-a-boo"’ waists as a 
crime against men, years, centuries it seems, 
before it discovered any of the crimes against 
woman—white-slavery, industrial-slavery, po- 
litical-slavery, etc.—now fashionably assailed by 
the clergy, in obedience to the irrepressible spirit 
of interregation that marks the new Woman-Age. 

The 1913 fashions in dress: the slit-skirts, 
shadow-gown, X-ray gown, street-décolleté, 
and various transparencies, divisions and ultra- 
close fittings of the hour, have aroused such a 
storm of abuse and evil-soothsaying from Pulpit, 
Press and Man of the World, that one is not 
surprised to find the Medical Man step forth 
with authority upon the question. The Di- 
rector of the Health Department, Dr. E. R. 
Walters, of Pittsburg, recently made a, public 
statement: “‘In looking over my statistics 
I find that there has been a slight increase of 
nervous diseases among men this summer, and 
I strongly suspect that the slashed skirt has 
had something to do with it.’ 


No new thing under the sun 


One is forced to inquire, what is the cause of 
these unprecedented conniptions over woman's 
dress? Wh hat is she really doing, that she has 
never done before? 

A story much repeated in London last sum- 
mer was about an English woman shopping 
in Paris, who had a dress offered her by a 
vendeuse with this inducement to buy it: 
‘*Madame sera satisfaite de cette robe, car en 
metiant un ruban rose dessous, Madame aura 
lair completement nue.” 

Is this the desideratum of the present ten- 
dencies in dress? 

That over-burdened caryatid of the latest 
feminine mistakes and misbehaviour, the Suf- 
fragette, is incriminated also in this Trial of 
Woman's Dress. For they do say that her 
antics and advice have made woman_hanker 
to don the enviable trouser, and that this is the 
ultima Thule of the present tendencies. 

Will women wear trousers in 1914? 

If the misdeed occurs, let us pray that the 
Legislatures will not disturb national and civic 
affairs by penalizing it, for already it has been 
tried and found wanting by ever-curious woman. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE NESTLE 


Permanent 
Hairwave 


(The Original Discovery) 


The well known and, through imitations, much abused scien- 
tific discovery of Mr. Nestlé is here practised by a special staff 
trained in the execution of their work by the inventor himself. 
The business is still carried on under his personal guidance. 
Over twenty heads of hair are daily waved on the premises, 
each of them at a marvelous rate of speed and comfort. Your 
hair is here made naturally wavy (as if it had grown as such) 
in one sitting of less than two hours. No heat and no chem- 
icals, the transforming of the hair being on an absolutely scien- 
tific basis. 

Any size of waves are produced. No steara or water will un- 
favourably influence the Nestlé-wave. Every head of hair 
wave is guaranteed, There is no room for grumblings or com- 
plaints at the Nestlé establishments. Our utmost exertions are 
at the disposal of our patrons. The most exclusive European 
society are found periodically at Nestlé’s for the purpose of 
having their original or aftergrowth of hair waved. 

Mothers can obtain means 
of growing their children’s 
hair actually wavy. 
Charges for Nestlé-waving 
are from $10 to $40 ac- 
cording to quantity. 





A straight head of hair before 
the Nestlé treatment was 
applied. 





This is the same head Nestlé-waved 
within two hours. It would remain 
wavy forever if the hair did not grow. 


The celebrated Nestlé estabiishment at 
48 South Molton Street, London. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET DESCRIBING THE PROCESS TO 


Cc. NESTLE & CO. 


48 South Molton Street (Bond Street), W., or 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2986. Telephone: Regent 1934 

















Dunhills 


2, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTOR EQUIPMENT 


HERE is much more to be seen of Beautiful 
England by the Traveller who leaves the beaten 
track and spends a few weeks of his holiday in a 
motor; and many visitors to England will be soon 
tasting the joys of the road. 

A motorist who is well equipped for his journey 
is spared many avoidable discomforts. He or she 
should be well protected against rain or dust, and not 
only himself, but his baggage and appointments. A 
Dust tight trunk is a necessity. Lamps should be of 
the best type and quality; the horn powerful enough 
to galvanise to life the crawling hay cart. A luncheon 
basket is a de rigueur for any summer traveller. 

These are but a few of the little comforts or con- 
veniences that make all the difference to the pleasure 
of atour. Everything that can possibly be required 
for the Car, its Owner, the Driver, or the Fair Pas- 
senger, may be seen at DUNHILL’S. In a word 
they supply 


EVERYTHING BUT THE MOTOR 
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Truth Stranger 
than Fiction 


The most Parisian’ 
Hairdresser is 


EMILE 
In LONDON 


Telephone: 
Gerrard 6263 







Telegrams: 
“Ondulateur”’ London 


L’elégante distinction anglaise 
alliée 
au chic et au bon goiit francais 


All the best and refined French Nov- 
elties are to be found at EMILE, in 
Ladies’ Hairdressing, Hair-orna- 
ments, Shell Combs. 


Best accommodation for Marcel Hair 
Waving. The only firm using dis- 
tilled water for Shampoos, also the 
inventors of the new Water-waving. 
(No tongs, no appliances used.) 


Produits de Beauté and Face 
Massage. 


At the request of his French and 
American customers, Mr. Gaston 
Emile goes every month to Paris 
and every year to New York to take 
and deliver orders and give advice. 


For Fuller Particulars Write 


EMILE, 24-25 Conduit St., London 


monds. 
amel and pearls. 


and outlined in diamonds. 


and appear also in the chain. 


In France, when trousers first came into general 
vogue for men—during the Reign of Terror— 
they were adopted also by the women and worn 
for a brief spell. That one sublime approach 
to Liberty, Equality and Brotherhood, changed 
the face of the world, but it did not succeed in 
changing the style or structure of woman. Fol- 
lowing the Revolution, woman made haste to 
don the opposite extreme in fashion. The 
Merveilleuse became the “‘craze,”’ a gown sur- 
prisingly similar to those under dispute to-day; 
filmy, flowing, frivolous, tied in at the knees 
and with a tunic, sometimes split from the hips. 
In Alice Morse Earle’s study of Costume in 
{merica she speaks of these split gowns ap- 
pearing in this country also in the 1807 fashions. 
She says “I have seen these robes brought out 
of old trunks in staid New England homes 
gowns of fine organdie or mull, scant, with 
a narrow tail-like train; so low-necked that 
they were indeed incroyable; slit up at one side 
nearly to the waist. One was the wedding 
gown of a parson’s wife.” : : 

So the new woman of to-day is not quite so 
new as she appears to man to be. 

Mr. Grundy’s inconsistencies 

Perfumes have been accused of indecency. 
The Reverend Stubbes called them “‘allure- 
ments to sin. provocations to vice."" Egype- 
tian women consider it indecent to expose the 
backs of their heads. The Mohammedan thinks 
any visible inkling of a woman's flesh is in- 
decent. Savages say that the wearing of 
clothes by their women is indecent because it 
has a demoralizing effect upon the men. Med- 
ical literature reveals that there are men who 
experience the hysterics of Eros at the sight 
of an empty feminine garment or slipper. Is 
this because of the indecency or immorality 
of the empty garment or slipper? 

In the endeavour to define decency and in- 
decency in dress, I think we can be safe in say- 
ing that the positive and undeviating indecency 
in woman's dress is constituted by its ugliness, 
absurdities of exaggeration, and unhealthiness. 
Thus the inquisitorial corsets, tiny waists, 
voluminous petticoats, hoops and bustles of 
our grandmothers were wholly indecent because 
ugly, exaggerated and unhealthy. The race 
has suffered indeed because of these decrees 
of fashion for our grandmothers. But in the 
fashions of to-day there are some salient points 
of worth which ought to be perpetuated by the 
statute and the admiration of Mr. Grundy. 
The big waist, now in vogue, is a veritable god- 
send; and the drapery and upper roominess 
of the present modish skirts are a chef d’euvre 
of grace and common sense. Even the mis- 
chievous slit is but a safe little exit from the 
indecent and absurd hobble and harem skirts 
of last year. 

The tailor-made suit has done more to eman- 
cipate the American woman than any other 
influence. It inspired her to work, play, and 
health. As athletic Miss Columbia, she _ is 
now the admired of nations, though statistics 
are occasionally brought forth to show that she 
is growing disproportionately big in comparison 
to her rather stationary little brether. But 
the American woman is the worst offender of 
her sex in her misuse of woman's right of dress. 
In her we see fully exemplified the truth that 
woman's aesthetic sense is at last as withered, 





j useless and dangerous, as the vermiform 


appendix. 
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of crystal, upon the back of which rays have been engraved. 
calibre sapphires and has a large diamond in the centre. 
is this crystal brooch from Theodore B. Starr Inc. barred with calibre sapphires 
For the bridesmaids, Pickslay & Co. suggests bar- 
pins of various designs and combinations of stones. Pickslay & Co. shows a 
flexible pendant for the bride in the Empire design with pear-shaped drop. The 
modern adaptation of the solitaire is the square-cut diamond with elaborate orna- 
mentation of small stones on the ring band, as shown by Pickslay & Co. 
dore B. Starr Inc. has an unusual watch of satin-finished platinum ornamented 
with floral designs in brilliants and a centre stone of sapphire. Od 
monds, known as navette stones, distinguish this lorgnon from 
The stick pin, with its point sheathed in a diamond- 
wrought ornament, from Theordore B. Starr Inc., may be adapted as a bit of 
sparkle at the neck or as a veil-pin. 





Feder. 


JEWELS TO GRACE THE WEDDING DAY 


The newest wedding ring shown by Pickslay & Co. is of platinum set with dia- 
A simple bridesmaid’s gift at Theodore B. Starr Inc. is a circlet of en- 
A beautiful brooch for the bride from Theodore B. Starr Inc. is 


It is outlined with 
Misty as the bridal veil 


Theo- 


diy-cut dia- 
Reed & Barton 


Mr. Grundy and Eve’s Dress 


(Continued from page 80) 


Fashionable American women are noted for 
their imitativeness in dress. With monkey- 
like prehension, they seize upon all the newest 
and latest appearances in fashion, regardless 
of their beauty, or suitability. French taste, 
their dressmakers’ opinion, and what the Fifth 
Avenue girl is wearing, are substituted as a 
guide in place of their own atrophied aesthetic 
sense. And thus we have that paradox in 
America: Women, apes in dress and anarchs 
in disposition. 

Paying the penalty 

A rich woman's wardrobe is the record of her 
irresponsible taste. t is a veritable bone-yard 
for brand-new but cast-off clothes. She must 
have a new dress every day—because she is 
incapable of recognizing the consummately 
becoming when she has it. Nothing she buys 
can equal to her the gowns she sees bedecking 
her friends or the mannikins. Everything 
on display is so much more alluring than when 
in her possession. She admires everything off, 
but nothing on herself. How hideous the styles 
of last season, as soon as the new dawn! And 
with this glimpse into the mind of the typical 
mondaine, we can understand the American 
disease of extravagance, contracted from the 
“*buying-craze”’ of the American woman which 
Magnan declared to be a stigma of degeneratiun 
and named Oniomania. 

When men pay the exorbitant dress bills of 
their wives they are paying one of the many 
penalties’ man now pays for the mistake of 
our progenitors in depriving woman of the 
exercise of her aesthetic, mating instinct. 

Whenever I observe street-crowds of the 
human species. I am struck by the overwhelm- 
ing generality of the physicaliy degenerate speci- 
mens of the male sex: under or over sized, 
unsymmetrical, grotesquely proportioned, weak 
or brutalized faces, with mongrel features. 
Here, I think, is the visible commentary upon 
the loss of the aesthetic sense of woman. Man 
now buys from woman what nature intended 
her to give. p 

Would scciety be full, as it is, of ugly rich 
Calibans married to the loveliest Aphrodites, 
if woman possessed her right to choose her 
mate with an aesthetic conscience? The reason 
is plain why, as a rule, all unattractive, senile, 
ugly men are instinctively opposed to the 
further emancipation of woman. ; 

In this enlightened epoch of proclaimed 
broad-mindedness and laisser-faire, why is it 
that woman’s new experiments in dress have 
so increased the vocal scandalization of man? 

We must remember the play where Tartuffe 
bade Dorine cover her neck with a handkerchief 
lest his soul be wounded. ‘‘You are very 
tender to temptation,” she retorts, * and the 
flesh makes a great impression upon your senses. 
I am not so easily moved.” 

It is the hyperaesthesia of the over-sexed 
modern man which makes him so easily and 
excessively scandalized to-day. _ Modern wom- 
an, more chastely willed and trained than man, 
is, so noticeably, less ‘‘modest.” . 

But for the sake of peace on earth, good-will 
to men, I would like to present a mammoth 
petition to the modern Eve of to-day’s fashions, 
entreating her not to dress and undress in public, 
as she is doing, during this fleshly sex 0 clock 
time, not because of the immodesty of her 
conduct, but because of the immodest modesty 
of men. 
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Such novelties as 
Gowns, Blouses and all 
the latest creations of 
theleading Costumieres 
— Millinery — Lingerie 
—Dress Materials 
—Household Linens— 
Brocades — Chintzes — 
Curtains — Cushions — 
Down Quilts—in fact, 
everything for home 
decoration including an ‘Se 
unequalled collection of \ 

beautiful Carpets and 
Rugs are exhibited at 












When in London for 
the Anglo-American 
Exhibition you should 
make a point of visit- 
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and viewing the unique 
display of goods which 
will undoubtedly ap- 
peal to Americans of 
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The Novelty House 


Souvenirs and Presents in all Best Quality 


English Leathers 
Specialty 
Finest Walsall “Pearl” Pigskin 
Originator of the very successful “Silver-Mole”’ 
Velvet Calf Skin 


A large variety of patterns in this beautiful leather 
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Canton 

Crepe MADE 

Aflernoon mM . 3 fy 
Dress —— Reducing Brassiere 


Immediate Reddctions 


2 to 4. Inches 


36 bust to 34 44 bust to 41 
38 bust to 367 46 bust to 42 
40 bust to 37 bust to 44 












FASHIONABLE FROCKS 


Distinctive Models for 
General and Dress Wear 


Ready for immediate wear, or, 
Made to measure at short notice 
Prices extremely moderate 


woven elastic 
| ness and flexi 
} toured to Nature’s model! 
the acme of Style. Comfort and Hygiene. 

Made in all styles for all figures and all oc- 
casions, with or without shoulder straps. 

The Trade Mark Ovida is a guarantee of 
style, quality and fit. Insist upon the Ovida. 














o-, Dresses, Blouses | Sold at Leading Stores 
lige j . ° 4 LY 
egligees, Skirts My New Fitted Oval Manicure Bag | Will realize the very first) minute, ou 

utiton at it is “4 
Sead for FASO FENTS, Eaten a made in best quality Silver Mole, or Grey Mole Velvet Calf, best SRE SHAPING and HEALTH a 
quality fittings as shown, arranged on either side of board which drops Illustrated Style Book K—Mailed FREE 
in bottom of bag, leaving plenty of room for other articles. a 
LANE BRYANT Price complete, $6.66. Size 6% x 334 inches. Postage 30c. Ovida Company 
25 West 38th Street New York . 15-17 West 38th Street New York 
Ask for EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES, Boswell Hensman, 91 Regent St., London, W. 
Edition MA, if interested in Maternity Dresses ; 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


son a most interesting collection of the above 
materials gathered from the best European 
makers. 

The fabrics and colorings are, we believe, 
absolutely correct and we doubt if the col- 
lection is equalled in this country. 


French Crepe, white black and white effects, 
and all colors, 40 in., at 45 in., at $1.25 yard. 

55 yard. Ratine Suitings in a 
Japanese Crepe, white variety of check and 
and colors, 30 in., at.25 Small plaid effects, 42 
and .65 yard. in., at .85 to $1.50 yard. 
Silk and Cotton Treec® Crepes and 
Crepe, white and colors, Rice Cloths in Button- 
40 in., at 95 yerd. ette and Nub effects, in 


Bul : white and colors, 42 in., 
Bulgarian Crepe at $1.25 yard. 
(Heavy), white and “Duvetyn”, the newest 
colors, 40 in., at $1.00 fabric in white and a complete 
ard range of new Paris shades, 
y ° 44 in., at $1.50 and $3.90 
French Eponge, white yard. 
and colors, 44 in., at .85 Pree egghaninl ge gs new 
and .95 yard; in Tartan abric, comes also in white 
Plaids, $1.50 yard; in 
Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request 


and colors, 40 in., at $2.25 
yard. 

James McCutcheon & Co., 

Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT 
JUST OPENED EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR WOMEN 


Sports Coats just received 
from London—the newest 
models and cloths. 


Sweater Coats—Scotch and 
Swiss Knit—in Cashmeres, 
Silks, Shetlands and An- 
goras. Newest colorings— 
in great variety. $6.50 to 
$40. 


Write for the new 
Women’s Sports ‘‘Coverley’’ Catalogue 





Between Forty-Third and Forty-Fourth Streets, New York 
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Fitswater 
Studio 


IN BLOUSES 


Blouses that button along the outer seam of the sleeves from neck to 

wrist, instead of in front or in back, are the last word in blousedom. 

John Wanamaker is showing one in white crépe de Chine with box- 
plaited frill at the neck. 


| 
| Miss 
| 
| 


his appealing eyes when he said, ‘‘I shall send 
for you and you will come!" 

Of course, she would never go to him—he 
knew that and she knew it. Nevertheless, the 
thought made her blush. She looked in the 
mirror, fastened back a loosened curl, smoothed 
the folds of her frock and went into the front 
| room, where her mother sat sewing. 

“I might just as well not have a daughter,” 
Mrs. Moreland said, as the girl made her ap- 
pearance. ‘‘Do you think you could sit down 
here for five minutes and give me a little of 
your valuable time?”’ 

The window was open and Mary went over 
to it and sat down on the sill. 

“T began to think that my time wasn't 
very valuable,” said Mary Moreland; ‘‘that 
| perhaps [should never get back to work again.” 


“Ten years is too long” 


“‘Well,”” said her mother, looking at her, 
“‘T suppose that is your way of telling me you 
have found a new position.” 

es. 

“If you care to, tell me about it. When 
I was a girl,”” continued Mrs. Moreland, ‘I 
always told my mother everything; there was 
none of the secrecy that marks this generation. 
I can remember sitting by my mother’s bed- 
| side every night and talking with her until 
| two o'clock, opening my heart to her.” 
| “If I sat up until two o'clock in the morning 
| opening my heart,” said Mary Moreland, “I 
wouldn't be able to go to work next day.” 

Her clear profile was outlined against the 
evening sky. She was tracing one of the roses 
on her dress with her finger and her long lashes 
almost touched her cheek. 

“If I had had your looks and your figure,” 
said her mother, “I would have made a bril- 
liant marriage; but your poor father——”’ 

“Girls in my position do not make brilliant 
marriages," said Mary Moreland. 

Mrs. Moreland sewed persistently for a few 
minutes, then gathered up courage to say: 
|. “You don’t want to tell me why you left 

Mr. Maughm?” 

‘Ten years is too long to stay in one place.” 

** Maybe you think I don’t read the papers,” 
said her mother. 

“If there had been anything to tell you—” 
her daughter began. 

““Men as generous as Mr. Maughm are not 


to be found every day,”’ said Mrs. Moreland. 


“*Last New Year's F 
|  ‘**You needn't recall his presents,”"’ said her 
daughter sharply, ‘“‘or the holidays, or any- 
thing.”’ 

Mrs. Moreland sighed. 

““Natures like yours,"’ she said regretfully, 
“are capable of throwing away their whole 
future for some foolish idea. Your father 

Mary got up. 

“T am like him in some things,” said his 
daughter softly as she crossed the room. 


A declaration of independence 


“You haven't told me anything yet,’’ said 

her mother. 
“I have a position with an English author as 
his secretary.” 
Mrs. Moreland put down her work and looked 
up with interest. 
“‘Good salary?” 
“TI don't know.” 
| ‘You don’t mean to say you engaged your- 
| self without knowing how much he is going 
to pay you?” 

“*T guess it will be all right.” 

“You must be crazy,” said her mother; 
“vou are growing more and more indifferent 
to money every day.” 

Mary’s hand was on the knob of the door. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said casually, “‘I got the bills for 
those things you bought the other day.” 

“I will pay them myself,”’ said Mrs. More- 
land magnificently, ‘“‘by check to-morrow.” 
She folded up her sewing. “If you had not 
been so rude and reproached me as though I 
were a kleptomaniac, I would have told you 
my news.” 

Mary looked at her mother, her hand still 
on the door knob. A 
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Moreland 


(Continued from page 23) 


“They have settled up your Uncle David's 
affairs and your Aunt Elizabeth is going to let 
me have a hundred dollars a month as long as 
I live.” 

‘‘A hundred dollars a month! 

“It means,” continued Mrs. 
“that I am now independent.” 


Moreland, 


When Mary Moreland came to work each 
morning Romney’s chair was always ready for 
him in its place by the window. Fenton came 
into the room first, to see that everything was 
in the required order, and then he brought in 
Mr. Romney. 

On the first day Romney had said to Miss 
Moreland, very seriously: 

“T am writing something which after I am 
dead will be ~cftled a classic.” Then, raising 
his eyebrows and looking at her quizzically, 
he asked, ‘‘ You think I am presumptuous?” 

“T cannot tell until I read it,” said Miss 
Moreland. 

“*Good!"’ said Romney, ‘‘you shall give me 
your opinion.” 

Later he had said, ‘“‘I shall. probably die 
before my book is finished and it will be a great 
loss to English literature. But I shall give 
you complete details of what I intend to do, so 
that you can finish it for me.” 

“T think you are making fun of me.” 

Womanly sympathy 

He shook his head. ‘‘I am not a humourist,” 
he said; ‘‘I am a poet and poets are astonish- 
ingly lacking in a sense of humour; otherwise 
they could not perpetrate such verses as I have 
seen published.” 

Leaning forward, with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hands, he waited, 
looking at her. : 

It was impossible for her to consider him 
without a feeling of pity. He seemed so lonely. 
She wondered if he had a family. 

“Do you know, I would like to civilize 
you,” he said and saw with keen delight the 
colour mount into her cheeks. 

Romney leaned back again in his big chair. 
“You must let me civilize you,’ he said thought- 
fully. ‘‘You must be gracious about it and 
consider that you are doing me a_ kindness. 
Miss Moreland, what do you think of ‘ Buckle’s 
History of Civilization’?”’ 

“I have never read it,”” Mary replied. 

“Delightful; I was afraid you had. I 
should have been denied the pleasure of intro- 
ducing it to you.” : 

Romney had a fashion of abruptly flinging 
questions at his secretary, right in the middle 
of a dictation. He was fond of quoting his 
favourite authors and asking her opinion. He 
always insisted upon her giving one and then 
repeated the passage until he had awakened in 
her a full appreciation of its quality. 

“Please buy a copy of ‘Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England,’ and whenever I am 
at a loss for an idea—an occurrence which you 
may have observed is not unusual—you may 
read to me.” 

The thought of Amber Doane flashed through 
Mary Moreland’s mind as he spoke. Amber 
had taken lessons in French to become civilized 
and where had it led her? The expression on 
Mary’s face was subtle, but it did not escape 
Basil Romney. - 

“Of what are you thinking, Miss Moreland? 

And she answered quite simply: i 

“Of a friend of mine who studied French. 

Romney was gratified. He had at last 
awakened a responsive note. He exclaimed 
eagerly: ‘‘So you have friends: you move about 
in the world, whi!st I am denied that privilege. 
Tomorrow you must tell me about this girl 
who learned French—and don’t forget to 
bring ‘Buckle.’”’ : 

When Mary Moreland had been with Rom- 
ney ten days she received a note from Amber 
Doane asking her to find some way to see her 
that night, and Mary went directly to the 
Doane house from the train. Both mother 
and daughter were irrthe sitting-room. Amber 
was dressed for the street and stood by the 
window with her hands in the pockets of her 

(Continued on page 86) 
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"ul 4 N Boston this old shoe shop—old in name but ever Uy 
Ai fresh and brilliant and new in shoe ideas—is noted by 
Announces new departure for J | [fy for the all around excellence of its service. ral rh 
specially modeled i Nh It is noted for shoes that are as luxurious to the foot as they Dt \ 
| : are to the eye. It is noted for shoes that are as lasting as they 
Ready - to -Wear are luxurious. : 
ao . A mail order service which is as accurate and efficient as our a? 
Riding Habits i regular a service puts the Thayer McNeil shoe readily H N ‘ \ 
° within your reach. ; 
For Little Folk 
We shall be pleased to send you our new Spring and Summer It eS scratchlese—- fnistleks 
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Feltoids. They work none 
HAND WROUGHT SILVER FOR THE BRIDE 8 | of the damage so common 
Kar. Kiep to metal, wood, fibre and 
makes hand-wrought things in rubber casters. 
Silver, Copper, Gold and Plati- ez 
num after original designs. The | Feltoids are made of a 
beauty, sentiment and perma- fs e 
nence expressed _ in.every . piece | specially treated material 
which is very firm and 


of his work will serve to make 
it of increased value in the years 

durable yet having a tread as 
. . . . 
resilient as a kitten’s paw. 


Habit will be sent on approval 
on receipt of cated es to 
height, bust, waist and hip 
measurements. 


Send for catalog, samples 
and measurement blank . . 


Nardi Building 
73 West 47th Street, New York 











to. come when ordinary gift 
things are lost or forgotten. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








Aero, Reatemeate Stee KARL KIPP Genuine Feltoids have the 
> ’ Tookay Shop Craftsman Bldg. name stamped on each wheel. 
rae $28.00 East Aurora 6 E. 39th Street Sold at furniture and hard- 


N.Y. New York City 


TILT I III iii ‘ware Moses. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send us 25c an 

we will mail you 
postpaid two sets 
of Feltoid Tips for 
demonstration in 
your home. Send 
for booklet No. 15. 








“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 























add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. They are a The Burns & Bassick Company 
necessity to the woman of delicacy, refinement and good judgment. | D. A Brid Cc 
Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific. They are abso- | ept. ridgeport, Conn. 


lutely free from rubber with its unpleasant odor. They can be quickly 
s erilized by immersing in boiling water 
for a few seconds only. The only shield 
as good the day it is bought as the day 
it is made. FA 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every 
requirement of Women's Dress. 

At stores or sample pair on receipt of 
25c. Every pair guaranteed. 


The C. £. Conover Co., Mfrs., 101 Franklin Street, New York 








If you are thinking of buying a 
boat you ought to consult Motor 
Boating Magazine. Or if you 
want to refit your boat, Motor it 
Boating will be a veritable ency- 1 LADIES 





NEW TO AMERICAN 














clopedia for you. Boats, engines, 
accessories, all are shown complete. 


IMPERIAL] Water dcr wort ot bon 
[SANITARY | |) Cream witout clgsng th 
|FLOORING] |) tesine tact acedine 


Water Proof : G 
Fire Proof Germ Proof : EA U ! 


Motor Boating towers head and 
shoulders over all competitors in its 
field. It is the one magazine that 
live and progressive motor boat- 
men cannot afford to be without. 


The season will soon open. Do not 
delay getting the magazine that 
will keep you in touch with every 























branch of the sport. $1. sent to- A practical, permanent, inexpensive sanitary covering to be applied directly | 3 francs in Paris—75e in New York 
day brings Motor Boating for an over any old or new wood floors, iron or concrete. For vestibule hallway, i IS SOLD BY 

entire year. bathroom and kitchen; also for offices, banks, factories, public buildings, etc.— Hd Riker-Hegeman Stores 

more durable than linoleum, more economical than tile or marble. Easily mg Stern Bros. Macy's 

- lied ‘ly cl d =| Gimbel Bros. Wanamaker's 

! =) applied, easily cleaned. McCreery’s Lord & Taylor's 

iv © OR, ° Gives a fine, smooth, resilient surface—— Made in colors,—gray, red, buff, brown and | Liggett’s Park & Tilford 

Dp does not become slippery, does not tire or white. Proven to be the most sanitary and Fred’k Loeser’s Abraham & Strauss 
| (@) A? TIN chill the feet. No cracking, or chipping and _ satisfactory flooring for general use.  Esti- : 

| iD) <7 A’ JB N no dust. mates furnished. ih — = “had —_ e A Eau bg 
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Lilas de Rigaud 


The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories 


Lilas de Rigaud is unmistakably llac— 
inimitable, exquisite, perfect. Fresh from 
the old memory-haunted Gardens of 
Other Years. 

Lilas is so wonderful, so different—it 
is not like perfume, but more like real 
flowers—dewy-fresh, fragrant, pure. 

There is nothing of the “‘artificial odor,”’ 
the “manufactured scent,’’ about Lilas. 
It is true to nature, full of the luring call 
of Spring and of green growing things. 


Lilas de Rigaud Extract 
In slender aristocratic bottle with gold label and 
cut glass stopper, tied with lilac silk cord,—an irre- 
sistible package for $3.50. 


Lilas de Rigaud Toilet Water 


Make lavish use of the contents of this tall, slim, 
gracefully shaped bottle with the sanitary glass 
sprinkler top. You'll think the old lilac bush “back 
home” is raining odorous dew upon you. Price $3.50. 


Lilas de Rigaud Talcum Powder 
Delicately fragrant with the suggestion of a 
Spring morning in the Old Garden. Dainty and 
fine and absolu ely pure. In sanitary glass jar with 
patent sifter top—so cents. 
Lilas de Rigaud Sachet Powder $1.50 
Lilas de Rigaud Face Powder $1.00 


| Lilas de Rigaud Cold Cream - .50 
| Lilas de Rigaud Bath Salt - - $1.00 





For sale in all high class Toilet Goods Departments— 


Send 15 cents to Riker-Hegeman, 344 West Fourth St., New York 
City, for a charming little bottle of Lilas de Rigaud 
Extract or Sachet or a sample of Rigaud’s 

world-famous Mary Garden Perfume. 


V. RIGAUD 
16 Rue de la Paix 
Paris 
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Fitswater 
Studio 


WITH A SIMULATED BOLERO 


Only a French designer would have conceived the idea of simulating 

a bolero with lacings of green silk on a blouse of hand-embroidered 

cream voile. The rolling Japanese collar, the broad soft cuffs, and 

black moire ribbon sash, all aid in making a very unusual blouse, 
which is shown by Gimbel Brothers. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 84) 


jacket. She greeted Mary silently. It was 
the mother who spoke: 

““Mary, it was I who made Amber write to 
you. Sit down here.” 

Mrs. Doane was a meagre, ineffectual woman 
with pathetic, appealing eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Doane’s coming home tonight.” 

Mary glanced at Amber. Mrs. Moreland, 
with the rest of East Orange, had speculated 
considerably about Mr. Doane. As an em- 
ployee in a fruit-importing house Doane had 
been sent to Sicily. e had been absent a year. 
Mrs. Doane, looking at Mary, said: 

“*Her father doesn’t know.” 


Amber Doane’s father 


Reserved and shy, Mary Moreland would 
have preferred anything rather than a scene. 

“IT thought I'd go down to the station and 
meet father,’””’ murmured Amber. 

‘IT wouldn't let her, Mary,” said Mrs. Doane; 
“it seemed best she should see him right here.”’ 

**Mother thought somebody might have told 
father down at the office.” 

“Or even coming out on the train,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Doane; ‘“‘ you never can tell who’s 
going to take the trouble to talk.” 

The girl by the window did not move. 

“I told Amber,"’ said the mother, ‘‘that we 
would wait right here together for her father 
and we'd get Mary Moreland to come over and 
sort of "’—she hesitated, her lips trembled, she 
clasped her hands together—‘‘why just sort 
of be here."’ 

Mary walked over to the window and stood 

| opposite Amber. The distant whistle of a 
| locomotive came at that moment like a warn- 
ing. Mrs. Doane sprang to her feet. 
“There! That's his train; he always takes 
it. Hasn't missed it once in the twenty years 
he’s been commuting, except when he was in 
| Sicily.” She walked to the door and out on 

the porch, where she stood waiting, _ 
oblivious of her untidy appearance. rs. 
Doane loved her husband, but she knew his 
adamantine prejudices and unalterable opinions. 

Mary and Amber in the window saw Mr. 
Doane coming up the street. His derby hat 
was set back on his head. He walked fast. 
As he turned into the gate Mrs. Doane ran to 
meet him. 

“Henry!” 

But there was nothing in return from him 
until the girls heard him say: 

‘“Where’s Amber?”’ 

The next moment he was in the room, Mrs. 
Doane following, still calling his name: 

“Henry! Henry!” 

Mr. Doane dropped his suit-case on the floor 
and from where he stood looked first at his 
daughter, then toward the mother, and without 
any preamble of greeting said: ‘‘I heard some- 
thing down in the office to-day when I came 
in—I hadn't been off the boat two hours—and 
I struck the man that said it. I hit him so 
| hard that he can have me up for assault and 
| battery. 
| “How do you do, Miss Moreland,” he 
nodded, seeing Mary for the first time. ‘‘You 
can hear it too; it is a lesson to a!l girls. You 
can't be too careful. I haven't thought of 
anything else since the words came out of 
his dirty mouth. I couldn't get here quick 
enough.” 





‘ 


“Tt can’t be true!” 


His wife took off his hat and stood there 
holding it, terrified, unable to speak. The 
| father came forward, his face tense. 
|  ‘*Now I am here, I feel better. But it was 
| dreadful; I came home like a crazy man. 
can’t tell you what the fellow told me—I really 
can’t.” 
| He looked again at his wife; her face was 
like death. Then he looked at Amber. He 
stood for a moment with his mouth open. 
““My God!” 
| Mrs. Doane ran to hin and hung on to his 
| arm, as though she feared he would strike. 
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“You don’t say anything—’’ Mr. Doane 
paused after each word—‘and you don't say 
anything,” jerking his head toward his wife 
but with his eyes still blazing at Amber. “Do 
you mean to tell me that what the man said 
in the office—what I struck him for, what I 
would have killed him for—is true?” He 
waited, then gave a short laugh. 

““Why, no,” he said, ‘‘I must be drunk. It 
can't be true!"" He turned from his daughter 
to Mary Moreland. ‘These women don't 
seem able to speak. Will you tell me if there 
is any truth in what I heard about her?” 
pointing to the shrinking gir!. 

For answer Mary went across to where 
Amber stood. ‘‘Father,"” Mrs. Doane man- 
aged to articulate—'‘‘father,”” she whimpered, 
as though the word might touch him. 

“This is what I have come home to—this,” 
he said, ‘‘to this! Don't hold my arm, Emily,” 
and disengaging himself, ‘‘don’t think I am 
going to strike her, as I struck an honest man 
for her to-day.” 

Amber had not spoken since he entered the 
house. Mrs. Doane burst into tears. She 
dropped his hat, and went up to her husband 
and tried to put her arms around him. 

He shook her off; he had never been brutal 
to her in his life, but now he shook her off, 
definitely. 

“*Pather!” 

“Emily,” said her husband, “‘stand where 
you are. You were my wife before you were 
her mother, but if you want to go with her, 
why you've got your choice.” 

“‘Do you know what it means, Mr. Doane, 
to send a girl out into the streets?" Mary 
Moreland’s voice came from far away, it 
seemed to her. 

Doane made no response. 

‘*Mary,” said Amber, speaking for the first 
time and seizing her arm convulsively, “‘if he 
feels like that I want to go,”’ and as her father 
held open the door, she passed out, followed 
by Mary. 

Mary Moreland’s successor 

Maughm stood at his stenographer’s desk 
with both hands thrust into the pockets of his 
coat. Above his head an electric fan kept the 
air reasonably fresh, although the thermometer 
even at the early hour of nine was climbing 
into the eighties. 

“Take this letter, please, Miss Rensselaer,” 
he said. 

Mary Moreland would have known at once 
from his attitude and tone of voice that some- 
thing had gone wrong “‘up at the house,” but 
Miss Lizzie Rensselaer had all she could do to 
keep her position without concerning herself 
with the temperamental phases of her em- 
ployer’s character. 

Maughm began to dictate: 

“*The Upjohn Mining Company. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Gentlemen: J 
I am sending you a wire in code today in 
acceptance of your terms as to the Salvador 

Mine. In closing this deal with you, it 1s 

mutually understood between us that the 

terms of the sale and the name of the pur- 
chaser are to be kept a matter of absolute 

secrecy.” J 

Then followed further business details. 

“Send that letter, please, and when Mr. 
Wainright comes bring him to my office and 
kindly see that we are not disturbed.” 

The house uptown was practically closed for 
the summer. Mrs. Maughm was in Newport. 
Several violent scenes had occurred between 
the husband and wife before her departure and, 
following the last, Mrs. Torrance had packed 
up and left in dismay. : 

“TI prefer animals,” she had said to Mrs. 
Maughm; “‘if they fight you can throw scald- 
ing water on them or shoot them.” 

Maughm smiled grimly as he remembered 
the remark. 

(Continued on page 88) 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments 
afew hours a day and your superflu- | 
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Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be 


Strong, Vigorous ¥ 
—full of Life and 
Energy. 

You can be free from Chronic Ail- 
ments—every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can 
do” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nat- 
ure’s Laws. 


ous flesh will positively disappear. 
DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS | | 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all | 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire | 


body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians. 














BUST REDUCER, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back 

The reducing qualities of this garment are re- 
markable, at the same time it gives added com- 
fort and style. 


Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 


In SCOTLAND at Army “Mess” 


the canny Scot demands the inimitable 
appetizer that makes for sturdy manhood 


i year 1 wei ighed 216 pounds, 

3 this year 146. anc have not 
Chin Reducers only, $2 gained an ounce back. I am 
Frown Band, | not wrinkled either. I feel 


. 

What My Pupils Say: 
**Every one notices the 

change in mycomplexion, it 

has lost that yellow color.” 
“Just think what you 

have done for me! Last 





so young and strong, no 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for 
the purpose of reducing the flesh ywhere 
desired. Invaluable to those sufferfng from 
rheumatism. 


Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty white rubber webbing—delight- 
ful support with or without corsets, reducing 
the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” - $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Overs”’ $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 West 34th Street, New York 


Philadelphia Representative: Mrs. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 166Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 











LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is necessary to agree with a Scotchman or else kill him— 
hence, there are no substitutes for this condiment in Scotland 


Sold by Grocers in every Clime 























rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver. I can breathe now, 
too. It is surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 

“*Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I used to 
take one every night. 

“My weight has increased 
80 pounds. 1 don’t know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my merves are 
80 rested! 1 sleep like a 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and 
my eatarrh is so much 
better. Isn't that good?"’ 

‘I feel as if I could look 

very man, woman and 
child in the face with the 
feeling that I am grewing— 
Spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a 


stronger, better woman. 


I 





don’t know how to tell you 
or to thank you.” 

Reports like these come 
to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help 
every woman to vibrant 
Write me your faults of health or 





health and happiness. 
figure. Your correspundence is held in strict confidence. 
If I cannot help you I will tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 


The Story Sensation of 1914 
Winston Churchill’s 


new serial begins in the A pril number of Hears?’s Magazine. 
It is a story of vivid interest, dealing with a big, vital 
theme, and is unquestionably the masterpiece of America’s 
foremost novelist. Mr. Churchill’s last book, “The Inside 
of the Cup,” ran serially in Hearst’s Magazine and it is the 
best selling novel in America today. The new Churchill 
story is called 


Scowl 
Don’t Frown 


Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply bad 
habits—they’re only skin deep and are 
easily lost by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


Harmless—simple and easy to use—work while you 
sleep. Why look old? Two styles— FROWNERS 
for between the eyes—ERA DICATORS for lines in 
the face. Either in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes at 
drug and department stores. If your dealer cannot | 
supply you we will by mail postpaid on receipt of | 
price. | 








Every woman is welcome to it. Write forit. If you do 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 1 
have had a wonderful experience and I'd like to tell you 
about it. I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24,624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. Sheis 
the recognized authority upon the scientific care 


of the health and figure of women, andis daily 
in personal charge of her work. 
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B.&P. CO. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 


























| 
QUICK RELIEF FOR SUFFERERS FROM | 


BUNIONS| “A FAR COUNTRY” | 


It is based upon the biblical quotation concerning the 


cat Dandruff 


Eventually causes 


10 Days Free Trial. Write 









° kc a . ment the growth, 

today and get our 10 days free prodigal son: “‘and took his journey into a far country; and Dr. Dys’ LOTION 

trial offer of the guaranteed ° o” i 99 CAPILLAIRE is 
FISCHER there he wasted his substance in riotous living.” That incomparable. 


Write for particu- 

lars, stating wheth- 

er hair is dry, oily 
or naturally soft. 

Nothing is more annoying 

Chapp’ ping or unnecessary. The hands 

t soft, smooth and white as they 

should be, Pith Pate Supra. Price on request. 


are particularly repug- 
Blackheads nant to the woman of 
refinement. They can be Cars 4 gotten rid of 
by Dr. Dys’ SACHETS CONCENTRES. 
Write for further particulars 
Dr. Dys’ Own Book from the French, Sent Free 
Write fer a copy 
V. DARSY, Dept. B. 14 W. 47th &t., N.Y. 
Purveyor of Dr. Dys? Sachets de ae 
and other Produits Esthetiques. These 
Also for Sale at STERN BROTHERS, od York 


Bie LEMON VERBENA!” 


The iatest Pohison gift sugges- 
tion,—*‘My Lemon Verbe- 
na, More strangely sweet 
than anything that grows.’ 
The recipient of one of these 
beantifal, craft-woven pack- 
ages, redolent of old fashioned 
gardens, will exclaim with de- 

ht. Body of green silk, the 


BUNION PROTECTOR 


| gives some hint of the tremendous scope, tensity and 
Relieves instantly—keeps | 


human interest of the author’s motif. It is probably the 

or art Eh most compelling piece of fiction since “ Richard Carvel” 
and ‘‘The Crisis.”” Everybody will read it—must read it 

or argue himself out of date. “A Far Country”’ will be 
superbly and profusely illustrated by 


shoes in shape—over 
250, 


trial no pay | 

mee if no relief. | 

= Send size of shoes 

50c Post Paid and if for right or 
left foot 


wea! | Howard Chandler Christy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
creator of the “Christy Girl” and cleverest of American 


“ ” SILK illustrators. Do not under any circumstances miss this 
PRINCESS STOCKING big, fascinating serial, which begins in the 
Really, truly good silk stockings 


that willsatisfy ormoneyrefunded. 


e 
Medium weight, soft, smooth, A ril 
brilliant silk, small top band in | Pp 
colors. Full fashioned, tri - | 
cerized sole and heel, hig! ay 
splicing. Very conde a 


| e 
Heavy weight, pure silk, se aa | tH ? 
ioned, mercerized _ sole and heel, | Cal 
all new shades—$2.00. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


PRINCESS MFG. CO. | 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia,Pa. | ° Tobtean Gift Shop, 




















































506. Ask for Pohlson Gifts at 

the best shops. Our new ecata- 

i ot “* Thoughtful Little 
** is a surprisingly satisfactory shopping place. 
Pawtucket, R. I., Dept. 114 
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Annual Garde © Number 


most interesting, enlightening, uplifting and inspiring 


/ j ‘HE 
magazine of the day for all who care for the art and 
beauty and comfort of home life. 


The House Beautiful is more than a book,—it is an Inspiration. 
It treats of the home as an institution, —how to build it, furnish 
it, govern it and make living more w orth while. 


Here are some useful, helpful hints in the Annual Garden Num- 
ber for March,—contributions by well-known authorities :— 


Architectural Gardening, Old Southern Gardens, A Tacoma 
Garden, Garden Fountains, A House for all the Year, The Lure 
of Flower Jars, Recent Mural Decorations, An Article on Great 
Collections,—and other interesting matter. 


Six Months for One Dollar. 


The yearly subscription price is $3.00. But to introduce The 
House Beautiful to new readers, we will send you The House 
Beautiful for six months for $1.00, beginning with the current 
issue, and also make you a present of The House Beautiful 
Portfolio of Interior Decoration. The Portfolio is a collection of 
color plates picturing and describing rooms which are unusually 
successful in their decoration and furnishing. 


Send This Coupon Today 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send us your Portfolio of Interior Decoration and The House 
Beautiful for six months beginning 
Yours very truly, 
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} everywhere, 


| day and night; 





| just short of hell.’ 


| such a problem. 


Fitzwater 
Studio 


THE POPULAR RAGLAN EFFECT 


There are various ways of procuring the effect of the raglan shoulder, 
but one of the most novel is by insertion of real Valenciennes lace. 
The lace is used also on the collar and cuffs of the white French crepe 
blouse from Best & Co. which is completed by a black moire ribbon girdle. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 86) 


“Glad to see you, Wainright. Come in. I 
didn’t suppose any one of your social status 
would be in New York in August.’ 

ow about yourself, old man? 

“Well, you wouldn't call me 
society feature, Wainright.” 

‘I see your name everywhere.” 

“My wife,” said the other sharply, ‘‘goes 
They talk about a man’s endur- 
If a man fussed about as women 


much of a 


ance—gad! 
do, danced all night, shopped and fuddled his 
brains with their silly affairs, he would be 


senile at forty!” 
Wainright laughed. 
“My. dear Maughm, 
gestion.” 
Maughm glared at him. 
‘My wife is in Newport and I have been in 
town without budging for a fortnight, working 
keeping these people down here 
My life Wainright, is 


you must have indi- 


until all unholy hours. 
‘I understood,” returned the other, “that 
you and Mrs. Maughm had made up. 
“You cannot make hell up, can you?” 
Maughm blurted out. 


A man’s advice 


“TI am sorry about this, Maughm.”’ 

‘Don’ t get married.’ 

“TIT am too busy unmarrying,” smiled the 
divorce lawyer; and added, “what do you 
want me to do for you?” 

hy,” said Maughm, ‘‘nothing. There is 
nothing you can do—nothing anybody can do, 
I presume.” 

“*Your wife does not wish a divorce?” 

The other man looked him in the eyes. 

“*She says she loves me,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
the devil of it! But when I went back to her 
this spring she had contracted debts that I 
have not yet cleared up. She let me in for a 
house at Newport, and you know how she is 
entertaining there.’ 

“Well,” said Wainright, “you are not a fool, 
Maughm; can’t you stop it?” 

‘*My business keeps me chained here in New 
York. One has to be on the spot to handle 
She pays no attention to 
letters.” 

“From what I hear, Maughm, about the 
Oregon mines, we will be making a great deal 
of money. 

“When I let you in on ‘Upjohn,’” Maughm 
said, “‘I believed I was doing you a good turn.” 

“And you don’t think so now?” 

“On the contrary, if I were you I would 
double my holdings. ad 

‘Do you seriously advise that, Maughm?” 

“So seriously that that is one of the reasons 
I sent for you to come over this morning. 


“Indeed,” said Wainright—‘‘well I have a 
thousand shares.’ : 
‘Double it. 

Wainright leoked at him intently. “I 
have great confidence in your judgment, 
Maughm. How much do you hold? Oh, I 
beg ae I oughtn’t to have asked that, I 
suppo: 

e More than I care to lose,” said Maughm 
succinctly. 


Miss Rensselaer was called in and an order 
was given her by Wainright for his broker to 
purchase a thousand shares of ‘‘Upjohn” at 
the market price. 


The outsider’s view 


When she had gone Wainright said, speaking 
in his composed, measured fashion: ‘‘When 
I see a man like you, Maughm, who manages 
big affairs—a man about whom the public is 
talking—it i is hard to believe that his domestic 
life is as warped as you describe it. I suppose 
Mrs. Maughm has an impossible temper.” 

e are antagonistic at every point,” said 
Maughm, walking to and fro in the little room; 
“‘we haven’t a thing in common, and yet, for 
some strange reason, she acts as though she 
were in love with me.” 

“And you don’t reciprocate?” 

‘Gad!"’ said Maughm, “I could take the 
next train, the next boat, and get out, go’any- 


where.” He added forcibly, ‘There must 
be a separation. 
““T see.’ 


“Otherwise I shall lose my mind. I have 
already had two telephone messages and two 
telegrams from her to- day imploring me to 
come to Newport at once.” 

‘Mrs. Maughm,”’ said the lawyer musingly, 

‘is a very attractive woman. I dare say there 
are lots of chaps——” 


The green-eyed monster 


“She tries in many ways to please me,” said 
Maughm slowly. “You would think it ap- 
pealing. It comes near to touching me some- 
times, then all of a sudden up comes some 
controversy which knocks every impulse of 
affection into a cocked hat. I have tried, 
Wainright; I have honestly tried to live with 
her amicably. There is nothing,’’ he went on, 
“about which we fundamentally agree. We 
must go our separate ways. 

** What,’ said the lawyer, accustomed to 

probing cases, “do you find the hardest things 
to Teconcile? 

**She is jealous. of everything,” said Maughm 
emphatically, ‘“‘of my business interests, of my 
enforced hours of work, of her best friend who 
has been staying under the same roof with us. 

W. ainright met his eyes. 

“Of your former stenographer, Maughm?” 

“‘We never speak of that,” said Maughm. 

“Only the other day Daisy came down here 
on some futile pretext, before she went to New- 
port, to see who had replaced Miss Moreland;” 


and he added w ith a ghost of a smile, “‘she went 
away satisfied.’ 
“Well,” said Wainright slowly, ‘‘a great deal 


may be forgiven a jealous woman who loves 
her husband, and,” he asked, raising his eye- 
brows, “‘what else?”’ 

Maughm hesitated, then said passionately: 

“She gambles—you know that. She is 
a mad bridge player and she plays for stakes 
that she cannot afford; all of her allowance 
and a great deal more goes that way.” 

He turned to the window, his back to Wain- 
right and his troubled eyes followed the ships 
putting out to sea. 

“Whatever her vices,” said the lawyer, 

“they are not those that give you the help of 
the law.’ 
‘No,” 
bound. w 
“Yet,” pursued the lawyer, ‘‘a little while 
ago you left your home with the on determina- 
tion not to return.’ 

“Yes,” said Maughm, “I thought she would 
divorce me. She harasses me, makes me miser- 
able, but she will not divorce me. I am her 
husband—she wants to keep me—there you 
are. 

Wainright rose from the table and took up 
his Panama and stick. ; 

“Thank you for the I will 
see you in a day or so. 

The door of the room was opened by the 
smiling office boy. . 

‘Mr. Maughm, would you see Miss More- 
land?” 

Wainright saw Maughm’s features undergo 
a sudden transformation. A 

“See Miss Moreland!” of 
course I will see her.” 

Wainright went out. Mary Moreland passed 
into the room with which she had been familiar 
for years. She put out her hand in natu! 
greeting and Maughm seized it in both of his. 

‘I am glad to see you—you don't know how 
lad!"’ 

“Mr. Maughm 

“It is awfully came of you to come; I am 





said the man at the window, “I am 


‘Upjohn’ tip. 


he exclaimed; 





mighty glad.”’ 
She did not sit down; she withdrew her hand 
from his grasp. I 


“Mr. Maughm, I must speak to you 
was obliged to see you somewhere and I thought 
it was best to come here.” 

Mary Moreland had altered. There Sas bal 
definite change in her appearance. She 7 
on a tasteful hat and gown, perfectly pen e, 

(Continued on page 90) 























The New “Wizard” 


Vacuum Cleaner Sweeper 


Three Powerful Bellows 
Center Brush Attachment 
Is Full Ball Bearing 
Rubber Tired Steel Wheels 


Quality and Workmanship 
HE New “Wiz- 


ard” Vacuum 
Cleaner Sweeper is sure to be even more popular 
with discriminating women than was our first 
| model. We have such confidence in it that we 
a have manufactured a great many thousands. 





@ Thus we can offer them for a 


special low price that is within 
reach of every woman who takes 
pride in her home. e 


@At this price the New F. O. B. 
“Wizard”’ is the supreme value ° 

in vacuum cleaner sweepers. It Chicag oO 
meets every possible test, giving 

maximum service with minimum effort. 





@ Its three powerful bellows cause continued suction — 
At. a: lt whether running backwards or forwards—that takes up all 

: . fo the dirt and dust from in rugs and carpets and from 
under them also. The Center Brush Attachment is the 
oS latest improved model and automatically adjusts itself to the 
AA thickness of rugs and carpets, instantly picking up all the 
threads, lint, etc. The dust bag can be removed and 
emptied in a few seconds without soiling hands or clothing. 


@ The steel wheels being fitted with rubber tires, the 
New “‘Wizard”’ may be used on the most highly 
polished floors. Its full ball bearing makes the 
**Wizard”’ such an easy running machine that 
a child can operate it. Our new model is 
finished in mahogany with nickel plated 
trimmings. 
Our guarantee, of course, goes with the 
New ‘‘Wizard.’’ If it is not satisfactory 
in every respect, return it at our expense 
and your money will be refunded at once. 






















Western Merchandise 
& Supply Co. 
326 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Who Makes Your Gowns?”’’ 


Is not nearly as important 


a question as 
do you wear?”’ 


*What Corset 


When you see a woman with 
you may rest 
assured that she has secured these 
soft knitted, 


natural, graceful lines, 


lines by the aid of a 
boneless corset, such as 


B LENE 


GRECIAN -T 


RECO 


CORSETS 


Suppleness and beauty of figure can 
hardly be more naturally combined, than 
through wearing the Grecian-Treco. 


In models to typify every requirement, 
from the light, dainty dancing and evening 
model to the sturdy corset for general 


wear. 
figure. $5, 
lacing styles, 


$7.50, 
$7.50 up. 


Many beautiful styles for every 


$10, to $40. Front 


The Bien Jolie Brassiere 
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be 


50c to $15. 


giv, 
Sty 


auty. 


4t leading shops. 
ing dealer's name, 
le Booklets. 


3 


in many dainty and decorative styles, 
supplements the corset perfectly, by 
giving harmonious support and con- 
tour to the upper form and adding 

generally to figure 
For all figures, 


Write, 


for 


Benjamin & Johnes 
67 Bank St., Newark, N.J. 


is 













































PERSONAL GIFTS 


A. ly 


Feder. 


FOR THE BRIDE 





The point lace fan h 


ted on sticks of pearl, inlaid with gold, 


is part of the wedding finery, oe can be bought at James McCreery & Co. 
The Dolly Varden vanity bag in rose taffeta with ruffles of Valenciennes lace 
and garlands of roses is the newcomer in bag-land shown by J. M. Gidding 
&Co. The novelty for the vanity bag is the folding magnifying mirror, with 
silver mounting, from the Metcalf Co. Wreaths and sprays of DuBarry blos- 


soms for the bridal veil may be bought at James McCreery & Co. 


An odd- 


shaped bag of Poiret silk appliquéd with old-gold roses and mounted on an 
engraved gilt frame is sold by the Maison Bernard. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 88) 


but unmistakably more expensive than any 
Maughm had seen her wear. Always well 
poised, her manner was now even more assured. 

““Of course you came right here,” he said; 
“I don’t know what you've got to say to me, 
but whatever brought you here, I am glad to 
see you again, very glad indeed.” 

She shook her head. 

“You won't be glad when you hear it; you 
will be very much annoyed.’ 

Maughm leaned on the table with one hand, 
still looking at her. 


His new grievance 
You must have 





“You must be doing well. 
la pas good position. 

My position, Mr. Maughm, has nothing 
it atever to do with the question. I have 
only a moment or two; my mother is outside. 
I came directly to you because I didn’t want 
to write. Mrs.:M aughm i is having me followed 
by detectives. It is intolerable, Mr. Maughm, 
and I have come to ask you what I shall do to 
have it stopped.” 


_“"My wife having you followed by detec- 
tives!”’ his brows contracting. “Are you 
sure?” he said gaining time to think. But 


| he understood Mary Moreland well enough to 
know that she was sure. 

“‘A man,” said Mary Moreland, ‘‘has fol- 
lowed me out to East Orange; he has been on 
the train with me; he has stood in front of our 
house; he comes to the St. Regis.” 

Her cheeks grew hot; herchin went up. She 
was very handsome. 

| ‘You understand,’ 
have it, Mr. Maughm.”” 

‘My God!” he exclaimed. 
should think not!” 

The brightness which her unexpected return 
had lit in Maughm’s face died down. Her 
news, bringing as it did a new complication and 

| a fresh grievance against his wife, was enough 
| to E oil the keen pleasure of seeing her. 

e said authoritatively—he had given her 
mt for ten years and she had obeyed them: 

|  ‘*Sit down,” and he pointed to her old chair. 
“I just came in to tell you this, Mr. 

Maughm——” but nevertheless she sat down. 
Maughm stood by her side. 

‘I have been on the point of going out to 
East Orange several times to see you—I have 
been on the point of writing 
"" am glad that you haven’t,”’ she said 

simply; “‘ you see there isn't _. for Mrs. 
M: aughm to find out 
He ignored her remark. 

“T haven’t seen you since that day at the 
St Regis, when you were so cold to me. 

You will take some means, Mr. Maughm, 
won "t you, to stop this annoyance?” 

“I want to know for whom you are working, 
what work you are doing. I see you have 
a good position—perhaps * he half smiled— 
“‘you are married.” 


“lam married—bound” 


He saw the brilliant colour stain her cheek. 
It had a way of mounting slowly from the neck 
up to her brow, like a lovely sunrise from placid 
waters. She started to rise from the chair, but 
Maughm put his hand forcibly on her shoulder. 

‘I am married,” he said, looking at her with 
eat intentness,: “‘bound ‘and harnessed, and 
am the most wretched man in New York.” 

“Let me get up, Mr. Maughm.”’ He re- 
moved his hand instantly. 

“Sit still, sit still... He thrust his hands into 
his kets and walked over to the window 
quic ly, and then back again to her. 

"You needn” t worry about this detective 
business,” he said; “‘I will take care of that. 


90 


that I cannot 


“Have it! I 


* she said, “‘ 











You will never be annoyed again. I don't 
want to waste time talking about that now. 
Only answer my questions. What are you 
doing?” 

He now had himself well in hand. 

‘I am private secretary,” she said, 
Englishman; he lives at the St. Regis. 
a very good posit ion.” 

‘I see that,” said Maughm and added 
quickly—‘‘ young, I suppose, handsome, rich?” 
Before she could answer, with a gesture of 
protest he said, —— t tell me—I don’t want 
to hear about 

She did not roan and he stood gazing at 
her, enjoying her presence, interested at the 
change he noted in her. He was thinking, 

“She is a thoroughbred; she is a lady.” 

She got up from the chair, quietly, serenely; 
her blush had paled. 

“You are not going?” he said, and added hur- 
riedly, “* Do you remember what happened here 
in this room the last time we were together?” 

She answered him slowly, in her agreeable 
voice. “I don’t think that it happened to 
me,” she said. “I try to think that it did 
not.” 

There was something about her so dignified, 
so tranquillizing to his turbulent state of mind, 
that his mounting passion paled before her cool 
eyes. She appealed to him as no other woman 
could have done. 

Maughm hesitated, then said slowly: 

“‘Perhaps it didn’t happen to you, but there 
was a woman who once stood by me in a mo- 
ment of recklessness and I can never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to her.” 

He raised his eyes and met her gaze fear- 
lessly. - Holding out his hand, he said: 

“For ten years, right here in this room, I 
depended on that woman; I looked to her for 
many things, and I find ‘that I lived my, life 
better because of her. If she is gone——” 

Mary Moreland put her hand in his. He felt 
it, supple, capable; it rested in Maughm’s 
strong hand quietly, reassuringly. 

If what he had said made any emotional im- 
pression on her she gave no sign. Her voice 
was steady. 

me saaaibte, Mr. Maughm, you will arrange 
= matter so that Mrs. Maughm doesn't 

now? 


“TI cannot let you go” 


She withdrew her hand and turned toward the 
door, but Maughm held it shut. His voice 
was hard to control: 

“It seems as though I cannot let you go—go 
to some one who is free 

Her hand was on the door knob and Maughm 
stood aside. 


“to an 
I have 





“You haven't read any of Mr. Romney’s 
books, have you, Mr. Maughm?” 
“Romney, who is Romney ?”’ 
“Mr. Basil’ Romney—he is an English 
author.” 


“You mean the man for whom you are 
secretary?” 


“Never heard of him.” 

She gave him one of those brilliant smiles 
with which for years she had greeted him 
morning when he came into her office. 

“He is a confirmed invalid; he sits all day 
in an invalid’s chair.” 

He opened the door wide. Without in the 
office, over by the telephone switchboard, sat 
Mrs. Moreland waiting for her daughter. 
Maughm held the door back for his former 
secretary and as she went out the mother heard 
him say 

Mary!” 

(To be continued next month.) 
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CANTHROX 
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THE “DERNIER CRI’ IN COLONIAL 
PUMPS THIS SPRING IS THE PARIS- 
INSPIRED MODE WITH BROCADED 
QUARTER AND TONGUE AND 
PATENT LEATHER VAMP. THE 
ORIGINALITY AND _ INDIVIDUALITY 
OF THIS PUMP ARE HEIGHTENED 
BY WINSOME CUT STEEL ORNA- 
MENTS, PIQUANT RHINESTONE 
SIDE FASTENINGS OR SAUCY SILVER- 
FINISHED BUCKLES. 






















Black brocaded silk quarter 
and tongue; plain toe; 






elongated, tapering vamp; 
light, flexible ‘‘turn sole;” 
Louis Quinze heel; 
cut steel side ornament. 

















Exclusive Custom Styles 





DELPHINE—$5 $4 and up 
Patent Leather Brocade 
Colonial Pump Write for the’ Re: 






When you were a child there was no scientifi- 
cally prepared shampoo. Today you have Can- 
throx to assist Nature by giving absolute head 
cleanliness and so producing the scalp health 
which will develop a mass of perfect, fluffy hair. 

The hair beauty which every woman seeks is a birthright 


that you can claim and improve by the use of Canthrox, 


which is so easy to use that hair washing and 
care become an actual pleasure. Just dissolve a tea- 


spoonful in a cup of hot water and it is ready. The 
delicately perfumed lather is gentle and pleasant in its action 


ce") 











| Reged Shoo, Company 




















and thoroughly satisfying in its softening and beautifying effect 











upon the hair. 





Copyright 1913 by H. S. Peterson & Co. 


GEM Dress Shields 


The Sure 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: We know the perfection of Canthrox. 


We want you to know it as well. Send 


us your name and address. We will gladly mail one perfect shampoo. 
H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 59 Chicago, Illinois 
















“‘Surpassed my 
Expectation”’ 


The intuition of the trained shopper some- 
times produces very gratifying results. 
Recently we filled an order for a coat, in 
which we exceeded instructions by sending a 
garment we £vew would please better than 
the one which was ordered, after comparing 
the two. This letter came post haste: — 


Dear Miss Jarvis: 





PROTECTION 


for Dancing Frocks 


NOTHING is so perishable as a costly Danc- 
ing Gown—Nothing is so destructive of a 

beautiful gown as a Tango Party, IF the 

gown is not rightly protected. ~ 

More gowns are ruined by perspiration 





The coat far surpasses my expectation. It is 
really what I wanted when I ordered, but I just 
didn’t know how to describe it! Never have I 
been more pleased with a garment, and it fits 
splendidly. My sincerest thanks for your good 
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protection is given by 


6c GEM ”” 
Dress Shields 





5 40 perspiration except pure rubber. 


like a piece of muslin 


Chart at the notion counter. 





than by any other means, but positive 


Nothing ander the sun is absolutely impervious 
Kleinert’s ““GEM”’ Dress Shields are made 
of pure rubber, covered with dainty nainsook. 
And they can be washed and ironed just 


Ask to see Kleinert’s Dress Shields 








judgment and attention. 











Springfield, Ohio. 


It is such bits of appreciation which add to 
the pleasure of serving you. Please feel free 
to call upon us. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 
HARPERS’ BAZAR 
*“‘Personal Shopping Service’’ 
1100 PUBLISHERS’ BLDG. - NEW YORK 





























A $300.22 Corset 


For $5.20 


Designed by 


Jennings—Master Corset Designer 


HE Mopart CORSET 

shown here is sold for 

$5.00 by the best 
stores everywhere. Yet it 
would cost not less than 
$300.00 if we made only a 
few of this design. But we 
make large quantities. We 
make this design in all sizes. 
And so the cost of design- 
ing is scattered over thous- 
ands of corsets, rather than 
being charged to a few. 
Because of our vast output 
we can afford to employ 
the services of Jennings— 
master corset designer. 
Still, the cost of Modart 
Corsets is often lower than 
other front-laced corsets. 
This is due to mammoth 
production. 


Our Output 
250,000 
Each Year 


This year one-quarter 
million Modart Corsets will 
leave our shops at Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. Each will 
be designed by Jennings. 
Each will be made of high 
quality materials—durable. 
Each will be built accord- 
ing to the very latest fash- 
ions—according to designs 
evolved by Jennings—mas- 
ter corset designer. And 
each Modart Corset pro- 
duced w Il be built to give 
satisfaction — comfort — to 
the wearer. 


Front Lacing 


The comfort secured from 
Modart Corsets is due to 
proper design and front lac- 
ing. This is the logical, 
convenient mothod of cor- 
seting. It permits easy 
breathing. It is easily 
adjustable to physical feel- 
ings. 

In designing Modart Cor- 
sets, Jennings has given 
special attention to support- 
ing the figure—not sup- 
pressing it. No bones can 
be, found over the spine or 





hips. The front clasp is 
flexible at the top, making 
for comfort in any position. 

Just try these corsets, 
madam. See how beauti- 
fully your gowns drape over 
the soft, one-piece back of 
a Modart. 


This Design 
$5.00 


The illustration will give 
you an idea of the superb 
style, the grace and natural, 
close lines of the Modart 
Corset we offer for $5.00. 


Designed by Jennings. Go 
see this design at your 
favorite store. Ask for 
Modart. An expert cor- 
setiere will be there to fit 
you properly. 

At your request, we will 
gladly send you with our 
compliments a booklet de- 
scribing the Modart Corset 
and picturing the newest 
designs. Just drop us a 
postal. 





Oo 





GORSETO 


FRONT-LACED—STYLE AND COMFORT 











Modart Corset Company 
Studios and Shops, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 









































Feder 
GIFTS TO ADORN THE NEW HOME 


There is a spirit of genuineness and individual charm in this hand-wrought desk set of 


modeled copper from Karl Kipp. 


The simplicity of the German art, the subtlety in line and colour of French craftsman- 
ship, and freshness of thought and originality of design and colour are shown in the 
hand-wrought domino sugar tray, mayonnaise spoon and [lemon fork from Karl Kipp. 


No fear of soiling the cover of the tea table if the bride uses one of these silver tea 
strainers which tip over the cup. There is a pretty mother of pearl handle to the 


strainer shown by the Metcalf Co. 


The most fastidious appetite would be tempted by eggs served in this silver dish from 


the Metcalf Co. 


The bride may poach her husband’s or her own egg toa nicety in this individual 


silver egg poacher sold by the Metcalf Co. 


Paris modernizes 


old-world modes 


(Continued from page 51) 


full circular basques reaching to and below 
the knees. 

He uses many skirts ruffled from the hem to 
the waist line. One pretty suit of blue and 
red plaid was thus made, each ruffle bound with 
blue silk hercules braid, and the short, loose 
bolero jacket was of plain blue serge. The 
waist line is somewhat raised, and the majority 
have a flare at the foot, or at all events are 
decidedly fuller. 

For dancing frocks he still uses skirts ruffled 
in three tiers. One frock of blue net, run with 
silver threads, was made with the three wide 
flounces with a wide panel train of the lace. 
hung free from the belt, square cut and 
wired. 

Paquin’s full skirts and loose jackets 

On account of the American exhibition 
Paquin’s Paris opening was a somewhat per- 
functory affair. Still, one saw enough to know 
that her street suits are to be made with short, 
loose-front jackets and long coattail backs, 
the front reaching hardly to the waist, the coat- 
tails extending below the knee, and that her 
skirts are to be full, rippling at the heels. 

Her characteristic skirt is made with a panel 
back and front, pointed at the bottom, sewed 
together at the sides to below the knee and there 
caught up in drapery, which separates to show 
narrow frills, encircling the skirt at the foot, 
or else the wide full circular ruffle. 

Many of her blouses hang in loose, short- 
frilled basques over the skirts. Made of white 
net, linen or batiste, they are all worn with a 
short-waisted skirt of black taffeta, gathered 
at the belt, caught into puffs at the knees, and 
from there flaring out in a wide circular flounce 
edged with a box-plaiting of the taffeta. 

Beer's artfully simple models 

Beer’s models always look simple and smart, 
and yet are complicated beyond words. “ailor 
suits and afternoon frocks are this season his 
piece de resistance. The afternoon frocks, in 
taffeta of course, the suits in serge, cashmeres 
and poplins. 

The jackets are short—all kinds of shortness, 
boleros, Etons, cutaways with loose backs, 
Etons with Directoire backs, and full gathered 
taffeta coats, loose from neck to below the hips 
in back, with cape-like sleeves, and box-plait- 
ing of taffeta holding in the fulness at the 
bottom. 

His skirts are of various styles. The street 
skirts for suits are rather plain, made in one 

iece of material, unseamed, with plaits in the 
ont. or with drapery pulled around from the 
front to the back. As many of them are still 
scant, he slits them at the foot in the back, 
filling in the opening by contrasting panels of 
silk. Less black taffeta for suits is seen here 


| than at any of the other houses. For spring, he 
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evidently fancies the lighter colours, and uses 
shot taffeta in blues and all the tones of sage 
green; champagne and beige. : 

With the evening gowns the mannequins 
wore the much talked of dyed wigs. Mauve 
and pink, in combination and apart, are fav- 
ourite colours. 


> 


Drécoll’s variety of models is large 

Drécoll this year has achieved his usual suce 
cess. His jackets with long, plaited tunics are 
worn with plain skirts, scant and slashed at 
the heel. There are various forms of the tunic 
skirt—sometimes of rounded length, reaching 
to within four inches of the bottom of the 
scant underskirt; again it slopes slightly from 
the back to a point in the front, and another 
time, as in a very smart plaid walking dress, it 
appears only at the sides in the form of plaited 
panels which hang straight from the belt to the 
bottom of the skirt, but disappear back and 
front under widths of the material. 

He shows several sporty little walking suits 
in covert cloths of grey or tan, made with 
skirts straight at the sides, scant at the feet, 
slit at the heels, and jackets just covering the 
hips. With these are worn plain blouses of 
white linen, piqué or batiste, with stiff starched 
linen collars and cuffs. 

Thin blouses of organdie and handkerchief 
linen, elaborately embroidered and trimmed 
with ruchings of narrow lace, are worn with 
most of the cloth suits, the majority with three- 
quarter sleeves and décolleté necks finished with 
various forms of the Medici in the back. 

Travelling and motor coats are of knee or 
three-quarter length, and are made in velours 
de laine, rough cheviots, and a loose woven 
silk and wool material resembling hopsacking, 
one of the new Rodier fabrics. The general 
line of these coats is loose and ample. 

Velvets, taffetas and spangled nets are the 
fabrics for the evening coats, which are made 
in cape effect, or with baggy sleeves and backs, 
full, draped or semi-fitted. Fur is seen on 
many of these wraps, but is used sparingly. 


Most Parisienne models by Doeuillet 


Doeuillet this spring blossoms forth with 
jaunty, short-coated suits in serge and taffetas, 
fetching little sporting suits with skirts fulled 
at the waist and straight at the sides, but caught 
up into the suspicion of a puff at the hips in 
back, and worn with loose box coats of plain 
serge; crisp, perky, taffeta dancing frocks and 
dinner gowns; adorable lingerie gowns of 
crinkly crepons, plain white lawns and hand- 
embroidered batistes in écru tint; and each 
and all a billowy mass of flounces and frills. 

In suits, he most affects the loose-back model, 
sloping to a bit below the waist in the bac 
with three-quarter sleeves, and low front open- 
ing. The Roman striped goods have brought 
back to some extent the fashion of the contrast- 
ing coat. Doeuillet goes still farther and in- 
dulges in various fantasy striped skirts with 
plain jackets. ; x 

The characteristic skirt for this season 1s 
plain in front, gathered slightly at the belt, 
and draped at the hips in the back, and is 
opened—one can hardly call it slashed—at the 
hem. Most of his skirts, whether draped or 
ruffled, are still scant at the foot, though they 
show an increase in breadth. Few have the 
bell flare. There are pointed apron tumics, 
wide double flounces of taffeta, usually two im 
number and placed on a bias slant, every con 
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Beauty Suggestions—Free. 


RYN MURRAY, Dept. H4, 209 State St., CHICAGO : : 
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acta author’s short stories of mar- | 
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nating story of real American life ME Keli IS» MERCIA 
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Distinctive Beauty in a Glove 


If you want to know true distinction in a glove, put on 
a“ Niagara Maid™ Silk Glove. There is just that extra 
delicacy in the “ feel” of their pure silk, that final touch of 
shapeliness in the fit, that distinctive beauty in the weave. 


Besides, they wear longer than the average good silk 
glove. It is the extra care, the pure silk and the 


special process that make them wear longer. 


* Niagara Maid” Silk gloves are the gloves of today 
They satisfy the 


for the distinctive woman of today. 


most demanding of fashion’s devotees. 


The name Jha Naicf* in the hem marks the 


genuine. Your dealer will supply you. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





All colors and sizes. Double tips. Guarantee ticket 
bearing our trade-mark in every pair. Prices— Short 
Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00 up; Long Silk Gloves, 75c, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Makers of “Niagara Maid” Silk Products 
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“THE FINEST DOGS 


Brown Brothers 


IN THE WORLD” 


Midgly Marsden, the English expert who judged at the Westminster Kennel Shows, 
declared Mrs. Tyler Morse’s sheep dogs the finest dogs in the world and Slumber, 
the champion, he said was the most perfect dog ever bred or that could be bred. 


Paris modernizes 


old-world 


modes 


(Continued from page 92) 


ceivable kind of a back drapery and tunic 
plaited, shirred, gathered and puffed. 

The keynote of the showing was perhaps to 
be found in the taffeta afternoon frocks. There 
were hosts of them, in pin-head checks, in plain 
greens, nile, leaf—a greenish blue, something 
between a robin's egg and turquoise, but clearer 
and more delicate. ; ; 

Black net beaded in great circular motives in 
jet was used in one of the most distinctive of the 
evening gowns. This had a short pointed train. 
a hip drapery in the back caught in place by 
a band of black velvet ribbon, which starting at 
the waist in front crossed surplice fashion and 
disappeared under the drapery in the back. 


Parry leads in tailored suits 


Parry's designs in tailor suits are always of 
interest among the Parisians, and there is 
hardly a smart little actress in the city who has 
not at least one “Footing Suit” made by this 
house. This year his coats are all cutaways, 
or fashioned after the man’s dinner coat model 
launched by him early in the winter. In these 
he uses many wide collars and revers of the 
material, broad belts in the back holding in the 


| fulness, and long sleeves inserted at the normal 





| in the back, 
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| taffeta. 


armhole. Some of the coats open over a waist- 
coat of striped silk or printed shantung, but 
these waistcoats are quite different from those 
in vogue in the past season. In the first place, 
they are fitted snugly to the figure, lack the 
usual vest strap, and are intended to be worn 
as a part of the blouse. The blouses are, the 
greater part of them, in white net and unlined. 

The skirts are high-waisted, and bell shaped, 
with a decided ripple at the ankle. Inciden- 
tally they are short; just over the ankle. They 
are shirred and gathered into ruches at the 
waist, and are held in position by all sorts of 
cunning little suspender straps. Sometimes 
these are of narrow grosgrain ribbon, modeled 
exactly from the masculine prototype. 

Parry’s Eton jackets and boleros are perhaps 
among the prettiest models. They are made 
with very full box-plaited fronts, hanging loose, 
or buttoning so loosely that the line through 
the waist is almost square. Often they are 
trimmed with circular basques of eight or nine 
inch hercules braid, pointing gracefully down 
uite six inches below the hips. 

In general the line for the tailor suits is snug 
through the shoulders and broad and loose 
through the front, giving a very flat look. 

The dancing frocks, which are beyond doubt 
another of his specialties, are made entirely of 
One called “‘ 1830" was in a very deli- 
cate shade of robin’s egg blue. Black jet was 
the dominant note of a trained dinner gown of 
black taffeta. is was made with square 
décolleté, the bodice secured by chains of jet 
over the shoulders. 


Back draperies and flared skirts at 
Martial-Armand’s 


Martial-Armand in his suits shows a marked 
emphasis of back drapery and trimmings in the 
skirts, all of which are unslashed and have a 
generous flare at the foot. His coats are short, 
with three-quarter sleeves, and the collars are 
made in the Robespierre band effect, poking 
out in the back and flaring at the side. Short 
pointed hoods are adjusted as trimming on some. 

The serge suits are much braided and trimmed 
with quantities of the Roman striped silk on 
collars, cuffs, yokes and panier draperies of 
skirts. The waist is large and at the normal 
height, though the effect of being slightly raised 
is given by the use of high girdles of ribbon. 
There are few or no slashes, and absolutely no 
long-waisted effects. 

Serge combined with black satin is a combi- 
nation he is fond of for his one-piece walking 
oes, all of which open over chemisettes of 

ne white lawn, sometimes plain, sometimes 
embroidered in colour, and sometimes with a 
ruffled collar and cuffs of the white edged with 


| an inch wide taffeta band in colour. 


As usual, Monsieur Armand showed one or 
two amusing novelties in models, though this 
year they were practical and wearable. One 
Mannequin came into the room wearing what 
was apparently a staid, demure frock of black 


satin, with plaited tunic and shoulder cape of 
satin and serge. Presto! In an instant the 
serge tunic was removed, to be replaced by a 
much be-shirred and puffed affair in Roman silk, 
making a most delicious effect over the straight- 
hanging side-plaited foundation skirt of satin. 
Then again this was removed and a knee-length 
tunic of plaited satin was adjusted, tied with 
a heavy black silk cord around the waist. In 
a moment more the two ends of the cord were 
pulled, and up went the tunic to the hips, 
making the latest and most exaggerated form 
of hip and bustle drapery. 

In blouses the house is using much white 
lawn, while collars and cuffs of white lingerie, 
or of stiff starched linen, are on every dress. 

Many of the afternoon gowns are in cham- 
pagne-coloured poplin, or in deep tinted écru 
lace, maline or Chantilly. 


Redfern adheres to the Grecian line 


Redfern hangs faithfully to the Grecian line 
of draped chiffons for his dancing frocks. For 
evening gowns he is using gorgeous brocades 
and satins printed in huge flowers in bright 
oranges and red outlined and shot with gold. 

Serge, cheviot and covert cloth he uses im- 
partially for suits, with hip-length jackets 
and Etons. 

One model in red and white striped tussah 
had a straight skirt, gathered in the back, and 
laid in four flat plaits in the front. The waist 
line was very high,the jacket very short, 
rounded off in cutaway effect to show a waist- 
coat of black silk. 


Georgette has successful taffeta models 


Georgette, a new star in the firmament, who 
has lately sprung into prominence in the old 
shoes of Francis, has this year achieved very 
just success with her little dancing frocks and 

er suits of taffeta. 

A quaint little model of black taffeta with 
corsage of golden-brown brocade, was made in 
a series of shirred flounces; the skirt and shoul- 
der cape were just one mass of these stiff, funny 
little headings. 


Bernard's flaring skirts and 
fitted jackets 


Bernard features the short coat fitted to 
the figure with full circular basque; a style 
he hinted at last fall, and which he now em- 
phasizes. In plain serges and in checked 
materials, they are extremely smart, and the 
curved line at the side, rippling out into fulness 
over the hips, makes the figure look slender. 

With these jackets are worn skirts showing 
wee plaited apron tunics, three-tier circular 
ruffles to the knee over a plaited underskirt, or 
skirts made of a single width of material, draped 
from the front to the back and caught in a 
bustle bouche. The newest note is the skirt 
with the bell-shape flare at the foot. This 
Bernard achieves in various ways; sometimes 
by a circular ruffle, fitted on from the knees, 
and by side panels of pin-head tucks run in 
the upper part of the skirt from the belt to the 
knee, the fulness from the tucks making the 
flare from the knee down. 

e majority of his skirts are very short, 
hardly ankle-length, and this is a feature worth 
noticing as it is seen in many of the houses. 

The Roman striped taffeta blouse made abso- 
lutely plain, with long sleeves, draped tight 
across the back, and with a tiny band of white 
lingerie peeping out at the rounded neck, is 
a novelty rather startling, not altogether be- 
coming, but exceedingly practical, and with 
the right complexion and figure rather smart. 


Jeanne Lanvin—the modiste to youth 


There is no one in Paris who makes more 
charming models for the young than Jeanne 
Lanvin. This year her things are quite adorable. 
First and foremost are the crinoline ru 
frocks of the 1830 period; dainty little crea- 
tions, of crisp blue or green taffetas, flowered 
with Pompadour roses, or beaded with the 
Lanvin rose. Unlike the gowns of our grand- 
mothers, these 20th century hoop skirts are 
narrower towards the feet than at the hips 
or the knees, forming an egg-shaped outline. 











New Books 


Kranich& 


Heise ty Deellinte | Ultra-Quality 
MODERN |and PLAYER [jj 


DANCING 4 


by Mr. and Men Vernon cute | PPT AANTOS 


This book on the decent dances of 
to-day — brought out under the 

Supreme in 
Tore and 


auspices of several New York social 
leaders—and written by the recog- 

Artistic 
Merit 



























SO 


nized authorities on dancing of 
fashionable New York, makes it 
possible for every reader to know 
what the latest dances are and to 
learn how to dance them. IIlustra- 








tions from moving pictures show- 
ing the slightest change in the 
position of the feet explain the text. 
$1.25 net. 


We make our 
own felt hammers 
because ‘“‘ready- 
made’’ hammers 
often are too hard 
or too soft to pro- 
duce the famous 
Kranich & Bach 


tone. 


Over 70 Illustrations. 











One reason why 
there are no “black joints’’ 
in Kranich & Bach keys is be- 
cause this man has been gluing 
ivory for us for more than thirty-five years. 


Our Mr. 


Wrenn 


By Sinclair Lewis 
If you loved a person a great deal 
and wanted that person to read a 
certain book because you loved 
that book, too, what would you 


“ 2, 
ooO000OWw 

















say? Is there any word that can 
make you who read these lines 
believe in the beauty and lovable- 
ness and interestingness of this 
new writer's book called, ‘Our 


There are more than a dozen 


Action Manufacturers from whom 
we might buy actions all com- 
plete, but we prefer to make them 


HAT perfection of Tone and Action, 
which alone can give permanent 
satisfaction to the piano buyer, is 





Mr. Wrenn’’? It is a story first 
of friendship and then of love. It 
is as unmistakeable and certain as 
the touch of one we love. 
Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


A Young | 
Mother’s Handbook | 


A Handbook of Diet, Home Treatment 
and Physical Exercise for Children 


| 
By Marianna Wheeler 
| 
| 


insured only by watchful thoroughness in 
every minute detail of construction; and 
to the fact that they are the only high-grade 
player pianos built complete from start to 
finish under one roof, and under one 
supervising head, is due the artistic su- 
premacy of Kranich & Bach instruments. 


**Fifty years of Kranich & Bach Quality”’ is the title of our 
Golden Anniversary booklet. It contains most convincing 
evidence of Kranich & Bach superiority. Free on request. 


KRANICH & BACH 
237 East 23rd Street New York City 


in our own factory. 


The author, whose knowledge of 
children’s needs is the result of 
long and unusual experience, offers 
in these pages valuable suggestions 
to mothers—how to keep their 
children in health and what to do 
in simple ailments. She discusses 
ali the details of diet, baths and 
physical training of the infants 
and young children and points out | 
how easy it is to begin the moral 
training at an early date. 

16mo. $1.00 net. 


Harper’s Book for 


Young Gardeners 


How to Make the Best 
Use of a Little Land 


By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 


This book has been prepared to || 
show how much profit and pleas- 
ure may be obtained from simple 
gardens, and how to plan, arrange 
and care for them properly. School 
gardening, experimental garden- 
ing, ornamental gardening are all 
explained, and the author shows 
what can be accomplished at a 
small outlay in a city back yard 
or vacant lot. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net. 











High Class Conducted 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


All Countries. Spain, Italy, ete. April 11th 
DE POTTER TOURS CO. , (Est.1879) 175 5th Ave , N.Y. 


L-ASLACH, 








‘‘Pretty Quick Work!’’ 


ACCURACY and promptness are considered most im- 
portant matters in the filling of all orders that come 

to the Bazar Shopping Service. Recently we received 

the following letter from a pleased patron: 


FACE Powper 





THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 
marks a trying time for dainty complexions 
and tender skins. LABLACHE, the pow- 
der invisible, protects and perpetuates 
that velvety smoothness. Used by millions 
of discriminating women the world over. 
Exquisitely fragrant. A 

constant delight. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or | 
Cream.50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
l0c. for asamplebox. 


E& LEVY CO. 
F 
1 


“Dear Miss Jarvis: 

I was much disturbed lest the favors and other things ordered 
for my daughter’s party might not arriveontime. So I sent a duplicate 
order to another city. The goods from New York arrived on the 
fourth day, which is pretty quick work. The other order hasn’t ar- 
Thank you for your promptness. 





rived yet! ¥ 







Nashville, Tenn. 





You may never have felt the need of this service; but when you 
want something. very much, something unusual, perhaps—write the 
Bazar. Thereafter you will become one of our faithful followers. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service cone slog EE 


25 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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“Qld Things That Are Good—Good Things That Are New” 


By Emma E. Goodwin 


When I began six years ago to tell the women of this country that a more beautiful result in dress was 
possible by reproducing in corsets the normal, perfect outlines of the human form and following the ideals 
set forth by sculpture rather than the conventional and arbitrary figures of fashion, | was accused of affecta- 
tion and my expressions were considered mere “selling talk.” 

A great authority upon Art wrote: “Never imagine that you can surpass Nature's achievements,” 
and only so far as Art is faithful to Nature, is it truly Art. 

Following women’s dress for generations we find not so much Art as freakishness—the unusual—the 
something different, governed by no rules of practical utility, laws of health or standards of good taste. 
The outer apparel has not so much mattered, uncomfortable and useless as it often is, but in the corset lies 
one of the prime reasons for good health or lack of it, and for true—tho’ unfortunately rare— physical 
beauty which comes of normal bodily development. 

By the two pictures I wish to emphasize my meaning—the perfect body undeformed by artifi- 
cial means as an ideal stands among the old things that are always good. The restoration of that 
ideal today by wearing the corset which follows Nature's perfect outlines is one of the good things that is 
new. Word by word, season after season, | have built upon my original statement as upon a foundation 
of solid rock—because it is the truth, and today thousands of women are permitting themselves the luxury 
of normal, healthful and beautiful physical development thro’ the wearing of the physiologically correct 
corset which I have designed. I have had the favorable criticism of every professional physiologist who 
has examined my work, and the Goodwin models are used as a therapeutic aid in the restoration of 
women to normal conditions of health. And all the while I have never lost sight of the beautiful side- 
the Art as well as the Science of my work—women are more beautiful in physiologically correct corsets, 
and such corsets never proclaim their presence by unsightly breaks and protrusions underneath the gown, 
nor disturb the nervous system by uncomfortable constriction of the body at any point. 

The facts about corsets of all kinds can be learnéd from reading, “Corsets, An Analysis,” by Emma 
E. Goodwin, sent upon request to readers of this publication, together with photographic illustrations of 
the new Goodwin models, system of measurement, samples, etc. 





Boston, 687 Boylston Street 


VENUS GENETRIX Philadelphia, 1115 Walnut Street 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SOME OF THE GOODWIN SHOPS: 


Chicago, 57 E. Madison Street 
Kansas City, 406 Waldheim Bldg. 





San Francisco, 330 Sutt 


‘er Street 
Los Angeles, 602 Title Guarantee Bidg. NEW GOODWIN MODEL 


























Burgesser 
Hats 


for 
Spring 
and 


Summer 


On Sale At 
Leading Dealers 
Throughout 
America 


High side Milan shape with soft welt / 
Novelty ribbon cocade at high side of Yat Hamilton 
brim. Cubist rose at left front : j 721 
crown. All colors and color combin- 

ations. 


d.D. Burgesser & Co. 


(Wholesale Only 


1 and 3 West 37th Stre th Avenue, New York 
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MAURICE 


398 Fifth Ave., New York 
OPPOSITE TIFFANY’S 


Send for complete catalog of 


Gowns, Blouses, 
Lingerie and 
Real Laces. 


H655—Blouse of imported crepe, drop shoulder, 
long sleeve; cuff and deep collar of contrasting crepe. 
Shown in white with gold, white with copenhagen, 
white with flesh and fastened with 00 
crochet buttons. Maurice price 4 


H656—Blouse of Habituai silk, long shoulder, turned 


up cuffs and rolling collar. Small buttons on 


collar, cuffs and front of blouse. 
Cream white only. Maurice price $3.00 









H658—Real baby Irish scallop edging, rose 
design about 14 inches wide. 55c 


aurice price 





H657—Pear shaped 
medallion of real a 





— 





Irish, rose design picot H659—Real baby Irish insertion, rose de- ish, rose desi 
Ties price Cc ss Maurice price 35c laurice ne. 
al 
a 
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Linings 
with 
Character 


As you instinctively 
feel the culture and 
refinement of persons 
you meet— likewise, 
the instant you touch 
or see a Goetz Lining 
you recognize its 
sterling worth. 
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whether Peau de Cygne 
or Satin, have character— 
character that means much 
to the life and the looks of 
a garment; that emphasizes 
the economy and wisdom 
of looking for the silk- 
woven Goetz Guarantee 
Label whenever you pur- 
chase a coat or suit. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 


148 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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